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PREFACE, 



> much has been written about Italy, Uiat little, 
le is ready lo imagine, can reniain undescribed. 
Works withoiit number, by tourists of all cleacrijv- 
tions, might seem to have exhausted the subject, 
and to leave scarcely any room to complain of 
want of information. Under this impression, Iha 
present volumes were commenced; little difficulty , 
being anticipated, beyond that of reducing to order, 
and compressing' within moderate dimensions, the 
bewildering mass of materials which presented 
themselves for anaijais. Little way, however, 
had been made, before it was discovered, that this '• 
apparent redundance of information is of a i 
partial and unsatisfactory description ; that some 
works of the highest pret«nsious and most popular 
character are the least trust-worthy ; and that a 
general description of Italy, approaching to ac- 
curacy or completeness, does not exist in our 
literature. 

Invidious as it may seem to disparage the 
works of others, it is really necessary that tha 
Author of these Tolumes should, in &cVL'aovj\«&,(b 



t 



lag Uie extent of his obligations, explain ^he 
difficulty and disappointmeul which he lias en- 
countered. With regard to one of the mast pppu- 
lar works on Italy, Lord ]3yroji'g severe but just 
criticism will precluile the necessity of further ani- 
madversions. ' The extreme disappointineiit ex- 
perienced by clionsing the Classical Tour as a 
guide in Itoly," must be common, his Lordship 
remarks, to ' every one who has selected the 
Game conductor through the same country. The 
Author is, in fuet, one of the must iunccurate 
and unsatisfiictary writers that have in our times 
attained a temporary reputation, aud is very 
seldom to be trusted, even when fae speaks 
of objects which he must bs presumed to have 
seen. His errors, from the simple exaggeratiou 
to the downright mis-slatement, arc so frequent as 
to induce a suspicion that, he had either never 
visited the spots described, or had trusted to the 
fidelity of former writers. Indeed, the Classical 
Tour has e^ery characteristic of a mere compila- 
tion of former nutices, strung toirelher upon u 
very slender thread of persona! observation, and 
swelled out by those decorations which are so 
easily supplied by a systematic adoption of all the 
common-places of praise, apphed to every thing, 
and therefore signifyiDg nothing.'* Suspicious 
that some personal prejudice might have influx 
* Ngtca tu Childe Uniotd. Canto IV. 



enced this severe vRtimate, the Author of Ihtf 
present work hos reiieateilly turned to the pa^rei 
of Mr. Eustace, in the hope of finding; occasion to 
soften this condemnation, hul has been unifornili^ 
disappointed. A few specimens of his unaccount- 
able inacciiracy will be found in the ensuing 
pages; and the fact is, that his work alTords little 
evidence ttiat its author had ever set foot in Italy. 

Millin is another compiler of the sanie descrip* 
tion ; and, warned by Mr. Holihouse, the Autliot 
ha9 not deemed it necessary to consult his worki 
* He is charged by the Italians with never having 
been in some of the spots he describes as a spec- 
tator. His compilation does not apply to present 
appearances.'* Lalande bears a similar character 
in Italy ; and Mr. Eustace has made such ample 
use of his volumes, that it has been thoug;ht 
equally unnecessary to refer to Ills doubtful au- 
^Bbrity. 

H^AnioDg our older travellers, Evelyn, Addison, 

^^Bi^ Burnet, have been consulted sometimes with 

^TflVantage ; but the topographical information to 

be extracted from them, is extremely slight and 

vague: they are nseful chiefly as supplying a 

few historical illustrations, or as referriug, nuW 

and then, to objects overlooked by later travellers. 

Lady Moron's ' fearless aud excellent work on 

Italy,' as Lord Ityron has styled it, abounds with 

■ Hubhousu'a HiatoricaL IllustratiaDf, p. b6. 
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iDrormation as io the actual state of society in that 
country, not elsewhere to be met fvith ; and if the 
reader can pardon the glitter and flippancy of (he 
style, the had taste of the political diatribes, and 
the obtrusive liberalism, he cannot fail to he 
a.niused with the vividoess of the descriptions, 
and the spirit and conversational gaycty of the 
narrative. The general impression produced by her 
Xadjship's work is, perhaps, npt far from correct. 
Unhappily, however, her details are so often sup- 
plied from hasty observation, hearsay, or fancy, 
that comparatively little use can be made of her 
lively volumes as a safe authority. 

The Description of Italy in the Geography of 
Make Brun, was consulted with the high expec- 
tations justified by the former portions of this 
elaborate work; and had the learned Author lived 
to complete bis task, this portion of it would 
doubtless have assumed a difierent character. As 
it is, the topography of Italy bears every mark of 
hastyand incompetent continuation. Mr, Simond 
ind le Docteur Valenfin are the only modern 
travellers to whom any reference is made, neither 
of whom has any claim to exclusive deference in 
a work of a scientific character. In short, the 
information contained in this part of the work, is 
both meagre and inaccurate. The statiMical (ahles, 
'aluable, and, in the absence of 
better inforiiiation,bave been used as authorities. 




J It now becomes the more pleasing part of th4 
Snthor's task, to enumerate the works to vrhidl 
s been chiefly intlebteil. The highest praisej 
perliaps, is due to Forsyth, whose two slendtf 
volumes contain more original observation, tasle* 
ful criticism, and compressed iiiformation, than 
are to be found any where else in the same com- 
pass. The marks of a vigorous and iiighly ciil-' 
livated mind are stamped on every page ; and it 
may be truly said, that he louehes no subject with- 
out illuslrating and adorning it by his learning o* 
taste. Never was dogmatism so graceful, or con-"' 
nolsseurship so interesting, as in his work. But 
alter all, his is but a sketch, rapid and imperfect) 
partly consisting of mere notes and fragments; 
and the criticisms, though always clever and en- 
titled to attention, are sometimes more brilliant 
than just, more bold than trust-worthy. There 
are points upon which the finest taste may be at 
fault in the absence of scientific knowledge. 

As a connoisseur, Mr. Williams, though an in- 
ferior writer, will often be found a more competent 
guide. liia Travels in Italy and Greece contain 
some of the best remarks on works of art, that 
are to be met with, Fie thought for himself; 
he describes what he saw and felt; and hence, hia ' 
information has all the freshness of originality, 
ahd alt the value of accurate observation. 

Another traveller whose remarks on works of 



art are, in general, Iiiglily vsluiibls, marked 
alike by good tBslc and sdenlifle predsibn, is 
the late Mr. John Uell. His worls on Iluly, un- 
fortunately, like Mr. Forsyth's, iit a poalliuiiiOus 
fragment. His description of Florence, howewr, 
is one of the best that we possesa, being eren 
diffuse as well as elaborate." 

Upon all iirehiteclurnl matters, however, — and 
the history of Italy is written in its architecture, — 
the aulhorily upon which the Author of these 
volumes has fell warranted in placing his chief 
lice, is that of Mr. Woods, whose " Leltere 
n Architect" are deserving of the hig;heat 
ie. ' The uneilucated man.' this Writer 
remarks, 'ju(|n;es by his feelings; the haU-edu- 
cuted, by rule; lie who iathorouglily master of the 
subject, returns Bj^in to his feelings, but to feel- 
ings trained and puriHed by study and re- 
flection.' Of the truth of this remark, his own 
observations supply abundant evidence. Of archi- 
tecture in all its branches, he appears thoroughly 
the master; and his extensive information on all 
collateral subjects, has enabled him to relieve the 
tiionotony of professional criticism and the dry- 
ness of technical details, by cnpious historical 

• On the other hind, Mr. BnU'a account of ihc Pass of 
Mont Cenis, by which he entered llnly, otT.ifds a ligoBl 
•liecimea of confusad and uiiaecounlitily inocciirali: de- 
(cnjitiun ; ml will be npoaicnt In any reudiT whu cumpBces it 
wifu Mr. Brockeduu's Illustrolioas of the 1*098. 



notices and general description. In sculpture, 
he ia not at home : be is an architect. But upoa 
the whole, to no traveller in Italy are we more 
deeply indebted, as regards the variety ana 
accuracy of the iuformation communicated ill 
bia pages. The estent of our obligations will be 
fully apparent from the continual references tb 
bis volumes. 

With regard to all subjects relating to the topo- 
graphy of the Alps, Mr. Brocliedon's historical 
and picturesque illustrations have \e(i us ikothing 
to desire, but the extension of bis work. Seldom 
have llie artist and the topograplier been so hap- 
pily blended. The indefatigable assiduity witti 
which Mr. Droclicdan has pursued his researches, 
inspired by the genuine enthusiasm of a traveller, 
has given to hia weU-selecl^d views an intrinsic 
value quite inde))endent of their merit as produce 
tioiis of art. Accuracy has never been sacrificed 
to picturesque efiect; and the pencil has been 
employed to illustrate the subject, not the luCor' 
nialion collected to illustrate the drawing. 

Mr. Simoud, upon whom M. Malte Brun haa 
chiefly re hed, is a shrewd and diligent observer, 
a clear aud unaBecled writer, neither a virluoao 
nor a tavaiU, apparently witiiout enthusiasm of 
any liind, but equally free from pretence and 
atiectation. He describes with spirit and vigour; 
evinces a good eye for natural beauty, although 
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deficient alike in science and in taste tiiuching all 
matters of art ; and displays much sound discri- 
mination in his estimates of national and political 
character. Mare interested in men than in tbings, 
and a thorough iconoclast, he rejects alt poetical 
illusion, and subjects every thing that he encoun- 
ters to the stern examination of inexorable com- 
mon sense. To this, be adds the merit of general, 
tliough not infallible accuracy. 

Ill Mr. Siraond's volume is contained some 
slight but valuable information relating to the 
agriculture and pohtical economy of Italy, — a 
subject too muL'l) overlooked by most of our tra- 
vellers. Neither our materials nor our limits have 
allowed of the attempt to supply this deficiency. 
The best account extant of Italian husbandry, is 
contained in M. Sismondi's Tableau de CAgri- 
cuHuTe. Toucans. In the Annals of Agriculture, 
edited by the late Mr.'Arthiir Young, there are 
nc valuable papers on the corn-laws of Italy, 
by the late Dr. Symonds, the Cambridge Profes- 
sor of Modern History ; also, a sensible paper on 
the Agriculture of Piedmont, by the Portuguese 
Ambassador at the Court of Turin. Arthur 
Young's Continental Tiiur contains, with much 
ithst is erroneous in theory, a mass of instructive 
and entertaining information. And M. Lullin 
'.tie Chateuuvieiis, though inferior as a writer to 
' Sismondi and Young, has furnished two lively 



Iwnd clever "Col aires on the Agrkul tare of Italy, 
l^f whicTi use has occasionally been made in the 

snsuing pages, 
_ '" No Humboldt haa yet explored the mountains 
■ VlF Italy; and tlie physical geography of the 
I'pounlrj remains in a very imperfect and uncep- 
"" ' I state. Mr. Balteweli's Travels have been I 
fcund to contain the fullest and most accurate I 
I'information respecting the geology of Savoy,—- 1 
»rhich, though not properly a part of Italy, in 
Iniisely implicated irith it, both geographically and I 
ilitically, as to seem to claim description in the] 
present work. A scientific survey of tlie ApeiH 1 
i, is still a dedderaum. With regard to Ihar J 
tion and general direction. Make Urun has 
)een chiefly followed. 

' The Ancient Geography of Italy, has been so 
ihty and completely illustrated by the learned I 
a of Mr. Cramer, that^ it has not been thoii_ 
Sequisite to refer to any preceding writer upon 
Ibis subject ; nor will the reader have any reason 
I r^ret that implicit reliance has been placed 
competent an authority. With regard to 
i topography of Rome, it has been deemed 
(Utilly unnecessary to encounter the formi- 
Bhble task of collating the learned tomes of 
reign anliqnaries. Venuti receives from Mr, 
rsyih, the praise of having silied the far- 
) accumulated by his predecessors, and of 



having * ground down iheir learning Into BO 
clean anfl digestible a moss, that whoever lito 
access to it should go to his mil!.' Mr. IlobliouBc^ 
however, thinks, that the learned Italian scarcdf. 
deserves llie praise conferred upon him by ' oilR 
most intelligent modern traveller;' and that if^^ 
has sifted the farrago, ' the chaff flies in 0|NF, ] 
eyes,' — that he is oflen obscure, and more p 
than satisfactory. ' The insuHicieucy of all lattst 'i 
labours, and the necessity of some new gulilei', 
he adds, ' may be collected from the expedieUC 
at last adopted, of republishing Nardini' (undot 
the learned editorship of Nibby). Vet, Nardifflj 
is charged by Forsyth with ' tliat old-fashioi 
scrupulosity which, on every point, must givj . 
every opinion, the received and the exploded, 
all jumbled together.' Nibby at present raiUte 
as the highest authority ; and bin valuable works 
upon the Foro Romano, and the Contorni di 
Roma, are considered as the best that have 
appeared. Both of these, as well as the works 
of his learned predecessors, have been dili- 
gently consulted by Dr. Burton, iu liis very iti- 
tereating ' Description of (he Antiquities of Home/ 
The critical sagacity and learning of Mr. Hob- 
house have also thrown cuueh light upon both the 
liistory and the ichnograpiiy of Rome ; and upon 
his dissertations we have largely drawn, iu sketch- 
ing the varied fortunes of the Eiernul city. Mr. 



itim&den's * Remnrka on (he Antiquities of 

tome,' have also supplied some valuable inlbr- 

f toatbn. But Mr. Cramer's volumes liave chieflj 

l.iftirpHed the lopo^aphlcal outline which Dr. Bur- 

■<lbit's learned illustrations have served tn fill up 

Itith descriptive and historic deldls. Their con- 

krrettt labours have left little room to reiterale 

mplttints wliich have heen hitherto brought 

Igainst our own ttrilers for ihcir indolent neglect 

H'ltalian palKngraphy. 

It would be injustice not to acknnwledffe 

Mportant as.^istaiice derived rrnm the very livel)|i, 

[liitelligent, and accurwle description of Honiltl' 

the Nineteenth Cenlury,' by Miss Waldiai*! 

Hiibh has obtained so well merited a popularity:- 

For Innch general information and amusinj' 

etail, we Iwve been indebled to several puB*! 

BEitiona of very various character. Mr. CadellTI' 

o volumes will be Tound to coiilain, under tlld* 

live litle of a 'JiSUrney in Camiola ami 

Itrily,' a somewhat undigested massafinuitirarioiUt 

n curious matter of fact delwl and ubser*' 

on geography, history, philology, anti'*i 

HttitieB, natural history, apiculture, science, atid' 

S iirts ; and as a work oF reference, (thougB 

■ errors are numevous,) it will be estimutei! 

1 highly by those who consult it for in'l 

Dtmation, than by Ihe general reader. Mrs i 

nnDington's Tour is at least as accurate and a* 



original as that of Eustace ; and instrad of borrow- 
ing' from French travellers, he has been at the 
pains of consulting, for the purpose of historitf' 
illustration, the works of native writers, — Deniitai* 
Giannoue, Ammirato, Biancardi, and others, ffis' 
unaffected familiarity with classic authors, is ahfl* 
evidenced in the variety of his citations and refo^ 
es. Though neither a fine writer, nor a coil!*' 
Iioisseur, though his volumes are chargeable wMS' 
■<!«llness, and his statistical statements are singn-^ 
larly inaccurate, he not unfrequenlly describes iff 
.i«fers to scenes and objects either unvisited blP 
uanoticed by other travellers. ' ir 

' Sketches of Italy,' in four volumes, is one pP 
tbe most agreeable and well written works tbH 

have. It is defective in point of accurae^^ 
but the Writer's talent for picturesque description, 
.trad manifest good sense, have often temptm* 
■jcitation. A 'Spinster's Tour' supplies the hdX 
.description of the little territory of Genoa. Ttilf 
.quaint title of ' Protestant Vigils,' designates tW 
very pleasing volumes by Miss Morton, of whici 
more use might have been made, had not thejf' 
been sadly disfigured by occasional mis-statementa, ' 
and by inaccuracies not always cliargeable upon 
the printer. Mr. Matthews might seem to eiairti" 
an earlier notice and higher rank among oui' '. 
travellers, (ban we con concede to him. 
never enough in earnest to be trusted; 



his strange ct^rice and dog;matifim, on subjects 
on which be appears lo liave been profoundly 
ignoraut, obscure the good feeling; and stronff^ 
E€nse which break out in some of his ohser^ 
valions. He well deserves to be read, but cam 
rarely be cited as authority. Mr. Galifle ofl«ai 
surprises us with information not elsewhere to bO' 
met with, and with observations singularly at vk-. 
fiance with the staletnents of olher travellers.. 
The anonymous ' Letters from the North of 
Italy,' well known lo be from the pen of Mr. 
Stewart Hose, have all the desultory character of 
epistolary communications, but they are the letters: 
of an accnmphshed Italian scholar; and upon the 
subjectofVenetianmanners, literature, and political 
society, are, perhaps, our best authority. Nothing 
can be more completely and strikingly in opposi- 
lion, than the opinions and representations of the i 
two Writers last-mentioned, respecting the inhabit- 
ants of Western Lomhardy. By the Swiss Tra- 
veller, the Milanese are evidently regarded with 
affectionate partiality, and are characterised as 
the most poHslied people of Italy. liy the 
English Detenu, they are stigmatised witli all ti 
illiberal contempt that a native is too apt to. 
indulge towards the inhobilanls of a neighbour- 
ing province, but which is wholly out of character ' 
in aforeigner: Mr. Rose seems, in deed, to have-.' 
become infected with the feelings of the Vene- i 
tians towards their Lombard neighbours. 



The pSiaeir 

Had it been Tound possible to include in the 
present volumes o description of llie Two Sicilies, 
there ore other travellers to wiiom it would have 
been proper lo pay o tribute of respect and ac- 
knowledgement ; especially to the Hon. K. Craven, 
to Sir R. C. Hoare, to Capt. Smyth, to the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, to Mr. Leckie, and others, of whose 
works the Author may have occasion hereaAer 
to avail himself. 

It only remains to perform the gratifying dtity 
of acknowledging the personal obligations under 
which theAuthor feela himself laid, bylhe private 
communications with which he has been favoured. 
The first vuliime has undergone the severe ordeal 
of Mr. Brockedon's critical examination; and the 
more important corrections which he has sug- 
gested, have been embodied in the Erralii. The 
third volume has hi hkc manner had the beneGt 
of passing under the eye of a gentleman, whose 
accurate acquaintance with all the objects of ar- 
chitectural or picturesque interest in Rome, is at- 
tested by the treasures of hia portfolio, — a series 
of views tiiken durhiga residence of many months 
in that city ; and who is, moreover, well known to 
the literary world by bis Hir.tory of Hertfordshire. 
To Mr. Fletcher of Allerton, theAuthor begs also 
to tender his best thanks for some hi«;hly valuable 
hints and interesting details; and lo Lieut.-Col, 
Beckwitli, for his very prompt and obliging' 
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miinicatiotis, in answer to inquiries res[)eclin^ 
a (IliitriGt of Italy, where lie is well known and 
honoured as a bEneractur, 

Slimulated by t!ie puMic apiirobatioii awaitli>d 
to bis foroter wark, ua well as by the intrinsic in- 
terest of tile subject of these volumes, the Author 
has spared no pains to render them as complete 
and accurate as possible ; and the delay whicli has 
occurred In iheir appearance, has been occasioned 
by no remission of lila labours, bul hy the very 
arduous nature of his complicated task. Ue doea 
not shrink from any competent criticism, feeling 
assured that the work will be niost favourably 
estimated by those who will be best able to detect 
its deficiencies. If it is not all that he could wish 
til have made it, he claims the merit of havhig', 
under all the circumstances, done his best So widtj 
are the discrepancies in the varying reports of our 
best writers, even upon points which it might 
seem easy to verify, or impossible to mistake, thai 
it has often been a uialter of no small perplexity, 
to ascertain which statement might be most safely 
depended upon. Not to speak of the varying 
estimates of the area of Italy, i^iven by Humbuldt 
at ICOUO, by Malte Brun at 15,000 square 
leagues; the reader will find, for 
height of the Falls of Terni stated, by ilifferent 
travellers, at 1060. 8U0, 266, and 200 feet 
of the Torre d'Asiuello at Bologna, ut 256, 327, 
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348, 376, and 476 feet ; the Val di Chiana, at 60 
I leng'th and 3 in breaiUh, and again at 
40 miles in length by from 7 to 12 in breadth ; 
the lieight of Ihe aqueduct at Spuleto, at 2^0 feet 
and 238 yards, &c. But in numberless instances, 
I have been too unimportant to 
notice, though they have materially added to ihe 
difficulty of the Writer's task. Who would have 
expected to lindthe accurate Gibbon guilty of the 
gross blunder of making the Mincio Sow into Uie 
Lagu di Guards ? 

It will be obvious, that these volumes, if the 
Editor has competently fulfilled his task, claim 
to be considered in a higher light than that of a 
compilation j that they are rather a condensation 
of our knowledge of Italy, drawn from the most 
authentic sources, and reduced, by a careful 
collation, to distinctness and accuracy. Two 
objects have been kept in view: the one, to 
supply the traveller with all the information, 
historical and topographical, requisite lo enable 
him to enjuy and understand the scenes and 
objects which crowd upon his attention or ile- 
. serve his research ; the other, to enable liim, 
when 

In Ms own clumnej nonk,' 
to recall those scenes and occurrences dear ] 
recollection ; and at the same time to afford ^ 



the le^ privileged reader, cui non contigit acUre 
(hnniifumy'-^ia other words, who has never seen 
Rotiie^^^the best compensation for beuig denied 
the |»leasiire i»f crossing the Alps, in a full and 
f^tlkfti! aeeouBt «£ the most interesting country 
in the^WQi^ ' 



CORRIGENDA, IK THB FIRST VOLUMB. 



At page 3, linell,>&rwithiiithelimitsof Savoy fMKf on the limits. 

4, note, for St. Plomb read Simplon. 

Rhntiaii or read Rh ntian and. 

5, the thermometer at Florence hat been known to rise to 
107^. See page 883 of our second Tolnme. 

11, see, respecting the extent of the Val dl Chlana, page 
90 of the third volume. 

29, line 14, >^ at Montmellan read a f^w mUes above 
Montmelian. 

88, line 15, rand 2. llie two rontes from Geneva to Cham- 
bery, by Annecy and L'Hftpital, and by Rumilly. 

42, last line, read Mont Grenier (a monutain which ter- 
minates the chidn extending from Grenoble towards Aix) 
fell down, &c. 

46, note. Th^ere is but one road. 

65, line 4, read soon after passing Modane, the road be- 
comes so steep as to require additional horses ; and it 
rises high, &c. 

66, note. The Soliglla is a mere gutter, and falls into the 
Are U^iow the bridge of Lans-le-bourg. 

68, line 1, rwd On the side of the road are some houses of 
refuge erected, &c. 
N.B. ' Not a bush or tuft* is incorrect. 
71, line 23. Not now a frontier station. 
l%t last line of note, for Cenigio read Cenisio. 

78, note, read The Col is the summit of the lowest tra- 
versable part, &c. 

79, note, read — runs by Grenoble and Gap to Embron. 



Xtiv CORRIGENDA. 

At page 80, line 22, Jbr corkscrew read sigiag. 
131, line 19, for lOQO read 10,000. 
135, line 6, twelrei'taiileB is much below the fact. 

144, line 4, the AU4e Blanche is properly the name of the 
▼alley to the east of Blont Blanc ; not of a mountain. 
The error has been inadvertently transcribed trwa If alte 
Brun, voL vi. p. 30. The AtguOe Vert 1%, perhaps^ re* 
ferredto. 

145, Une 6, Jbr 181 7 read 1827. 

177, line 3, for in one or two days riM<2 in half mi hour. 
See page 230. 

177, line 15, the tower has been removed. 

178, line 10, not one in 500, Mr. Brockedon auwM 1Mb ^ 
afflictedjrith goitre. 

180, line 20, for d'Abrise read d'Abries. 

197, line 29. Mr. Brockedon kas explored tUs pass } and 
he afBrms it to be impossible that Hannibal passed here. 
The Cot is upwards of 10,000 feet high. 

fil6, last line but 3, for Aisa read Roccabruno. 

283, line 19. Not the Monte Rosa, Mr. Brockedon says» 
which is hidden by the mountains that divide the val- 
leys of the Visp and Saas. 

313, line 4 of note, /or GiuUti read GuiUa. 

314. line 9, read is not well built, but there is, &c. 

318, line 25, read wliich, although the roads were probably 
made by Augustus, must have been frequented, &c. 

822, note*. Admirably characteristic of the scenery, Imt 
not an exact representation of any one spot. 

376. The C«aacoto is ffo^ in oil. 




ITALY. 



Boundaries of Italy— Natural diviaiona — Climate — MaU 
Bria^-Aacient popuIalioD — Clnsiiical diviaiuUB — Mudom 
subdivilions and statisticB. 

The name of Italy, which originaily designated 
only the southem extremity of tlie Peninsula, hafl, 
ever since the rdgn of Augustus, been extended to 
the whole region lying between the Adriatic and 
the Mediterranean, as far northward as the mari- 
time chwn of Alps, which dips into the Gulf of 
Genoa, and Bweeps round to the head of the Adri- 
atic, inclosing the fertile basin of the Po, Tho 
etymology of the word is altogether doubtful : the 
ancient explanations which derive it from Italus, an 
CEnotrian or Sicilian chief, or from 'ItoXo? (vitu- 
Iu«),anox, are destitute of either historic evidenoB 
or probability, Hesperia (the West) was the name 
at first vaguely applied to the Italian peninsula, in 
common with Iberia, by the Greeks ; in the same ■ 
manner as we speak of the East and the Levant, 
By this appellation, or by those of Satumia and 
Auaonia, it is generally mentioned by t\ii^ da.e.%\a 



2 ITALY. 

poets.* In modern geography, Italy, like Ger- 
many, comprehends a groupe of comitries forming 
a grand natural division of the European conti- 
nent ; allied by a common language and a general 
similarity of customs and institutions, but united 
by no political bond, having no common centre, and 
distinguished by a considerable diversity of physical 
circumstances and of moral and political condition. 
The natural limits of this region are formed by 
the great Alpine barrier, which presents a steep, 
unbroken acclivity towards the plains of Lom- 
bardy ; but the lines of political demarcation de- 
viate considerably from this natural boundary, and 
modern Italy extends beyond the Alps, on the 
north-west, to the Lake of Geneva, and westward, 

* The ancient and original Italy, according to Niebuhr, 
consisted of the southern part of Bruttium, and afterwards 
extended to the confines of Lucauia. In the time of Sopho- 
cles, it appears to have denoted the eastern coast of the 
peninsula south of lapygia, as CEnotria denoted the west- 
ern. In the second enlargement of its outline^ Italy ex- 
tended nearly as far as the Tiber and the Aesis. But Poly- 
hius uses the word Italia in its widest signification, as eictend- 
ing to the Alps. Ausenia was originally synonymous with 
Opica, but afterwards signified the whole western coast on 
the Mare Inferum, By \he name Saturnia, the earlier 
Latins designated a part of Central Italy, including Latium ; 
but it was never a general one for the Peninsula. — Niebuhr's 
Roman Hist.y by Walter, vol. i. c. 1. The (Enoiri, who 
were so denominated only by the Greeks, seem to have taken 
their name from being vine-dressers, or from a land of vines, 
although the fabulous genealogy of the Greeks furnishes an 
(Enotrus, as well as an Italus, a Peucetus, and a Siculus. If 
the etymology given by TimaBus be founded in fact, the ori- 
ginal Ita/i or ItaUdce might be herdsmen. The Oscan FiteHu 
IS supposed to be the Sabellian form of Italia; as the Ftn^H 
%K» the tame as the Eneti. 



in Savoy, to the course of the Rhone. Tlie central 
range of the southern Aljia, piissing along tha 
south-eastern boundary of Savoy, in a bending line 
of one hundred miles in length, comprises tliat 
portion of the vast chain known to the Romans bj 
the Dame of the Alpes Graim, or Urceian Alps, 
together with a portion of the Pennine Alps on tna 
north, and of the Coltian Alps on the south. * Tha 
highest summits, Mont Btanc itself, the Aiguiila 
Ferte,the Giant, and Mount Iseran, arc situated 
alongthispart of tlie central range, ivithin the limits 
of Savoy, rising several tliousand feet above tha 
lower line of perpetual snow. The Cottian Alps, 
which extend soulhward of Mount Cenis to Mount 
Viso, and the Ligurian or Maritime Alps, stretching 
from Mount Viso^to the mouth of the Var, separata 
France from the Boulhem part of Piedmont, t 

* The Penniiie Alps uud tlie Apennines derive their naine] 
apparenit]', from the Celtic Pen (or Ben), a head or sum- 
mit ; as wa havo in Great Britain, PcQ-maen Mftwr, Ban 
Lumoiul,&c. On the Great St. Bernard (Smntno Pfrmmo), 
the aburigiita] iahabitaats are said to have adored the god 
Pen, whom the RomiuiB converted into Jupilei Penninus} 
but they probablv mistook the name of the mountain for 
that of a god. In like manner, the Giaian Alp, or Littla 
St. Bernard, not improhably derived its name from the Celtic 
Crmff, a nick. The Roman writers tell ub, that the pass 
liiok its name from the Graian (or Gteeian) HetcuIbs, who 
traverKil the Alpn by that route, The absurdity of this 
etymolugy shews that they were ignorant of its real derivoi- 
tiuD. The Coltian Alps are known to have received their Dams 
fmin Cottiua, an Alpine cliieltfliii, the ally of the RumaiMi, 
Mont Ganevra was also ciUhrd Mom Jtutat, and Malruna MoilM, 
The word Alp is itself Celtic, rignifpng moimtoin ; but, M 
now in tisd among the natives, it always denotvs on elevat«d 
pasture Land. 

t Thu Aliu lie bvtwwu the psrallels ni 43" 30' and 43*, 



. Througli tlie centre of the Peninsula, but g;ene- 
lally nearer the western coast, runs the long chain 
of the ApennincB. This chain, whicli extends 
270 leases in length, and attains an elevatioa 
of from 400O to 9000 feet, is divided into three 
parts : the Northern Apennines, extending from 
(he neighbourhood of Urbino to the Adriatic ; the 
Central, terminating near the banks of tlie Sangro ; 
■indtheSoulLem, wliich stretch at an equal distance 
between the two seas as far as Muro, where (hey 
divide into two branches, — the smaller one sepa- 
rating the district of Bari from that of Olranto, and 
the loftier range traversing both Calabrias, and 
terminating in the promontory of Aapromonti. It 
H this same braticn which, entering the sea, re- 
appears in Sicily. The Corsican and Sardinian 
mountains appear to be a collateral branch con- 
nected with tlie same central systetn. 

Italy is naturally divided, by itB variety of surface 
9nd climate, into four distinct zones or regions, 
which arc thus distinguished. The first, compri»' 
ing the whole of Lombardy and a part of 'Ra- 
magna to the slopes of the Apennines on the side 
of Florence, is about 260 miles in length, and 150 
At its greatest breadth, from the Alps to the Gulft of 

N.i and the length of the line, from Mont Vootous 
la Daujihinj' to Mount KahleabeTg in Austtis, ia 600 
miles. Thut portioa o! the great ron^e esstwarcl of the 
Pennine, which extends frojn St. Ploinb to St. Golh«rd, 
■long the Haat falaii, and in vfhich the lihone and the 
Khine havB theic suurcos, was anciently called the Lepuntine 
Alps. The KhEtlon or Tridentine Alp<i cominised the 
enuntry of tlie Briiiona, the Tyrol, and Trent ; and ''— 
Julian, Camic, or Venetian Atps designated the ' 
~~'' '■ through Piioli, liower Auntria, audlstria. 






Genoa and Venice, and the Apennines ; lying be- 
tween the parallels of 46° SV ami 43° SfV. Tlie cold 
in winter is here often very severe, llje thermo- 
meter falhng occasionally several degrees below 
the A'eezing point; and neither the olive-tree nor 
the orange-tree floiirislieB, except on tlie sheltered 
shores of Genoa, the borders of the lakes, and 
some other favoured spots. The second zone cx> 
tends over Tuscany and tlie Papal dominions, from 
Florence to Terraeina and the course of the San- 
gro; descending two degrees of latitude nearer 
Uie Equator. In this region, the winters are mild 
enough to allow the olive-tree and wild orange-tree 
to fiomiah ; but the sweet orange and otherdelicalo 
fruitB cannot be brought to perfection in the open 
air. The summer heat, at Florence and Bome, 
often rises to 90° Fahr. ; but in the former city, 
the winter is prolonged by the vicinity of the 
Apennines, The third climate, lying between the 
parallels of 41° 30' and 39° 30', comprehends tha 
northern part of the kingdom of Naples, In this 
regioi", the Seville orange and the lemon thrive 
almost without culture and without shelter. Yet, 
in whiter, froBla occur in places raised but Utile 
above the level of the eett ; and at Naples, the 
thermometer occasionally descends a few degrees 
below the freezing point, while in summer it oftett 
rises lo 9G°. In t!ie fourth region, lliat of tha 
Further Calabria and Sicily, the thermometer very 
rarely sinks to the freezing point, and snow w 
seldom seen, except on the volcanic summits of 
Etna. The palm, tnc aloe, and the Indian lig-tree, 
flourish in the open air, and the sugar-cane thrives 
in the low grounds. The vegetation leseinljlt* 



that of the finest parts of Africii. The south wind 
IB extremely disagieeable in this burning climate ; 
but the airoeco, or BOuth-east wind, is in the highest 
degree oppreBsive ; vegetation droops and withers 
beneath iU influence, and the human frame is 
afflicted witli languor and dejection. * 

The climate of Italy mielit, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as, upon the wliole, the finest in the world, 
were it not for the mysterious scourge which, 
during great part of the year, hangs over itB most 
ferttle plains, and which has converted large tracts 
of country, once cultivated and populous, into pas- 
toral deserts. The origin of the malaria has 
hitherto escaped detection. In Lombardy, it in- 
fests the most improved and productive districts ; 
chiefly, however, in the neighbourhood of the 
zice-grounds, wliere the nature of the cultivation 
seems to produce the same effect that has been 
attributed to the want of cultivation in other 
parts. Stagnant water, under certain latitudes, is 
always found to generate mitmnafa, when e:«posed 
to a Iiigb temperature of atmospheric heat, more 
especially when reduced by exhalation to tlie con- 

•MalteBrnn. Book 131. Ency. MefropT art. Italy.— 
M. CluleiLuviGUt dividus Italy intu Itiree leinans, tLt^onling 
Jo the By"tsras of agricullura wliich prev^l in tlieni respeo 
ferely. The di^rencs of cUmalo, of pFodudiona, and of luial 
tnamiers, is, he says, lo obvious, as to strike every tiaTeller. 
Vha fint U that of Lombardy, where a rich wjil udntita of 
K rogular Totalion of crops in constant aucceswon. The 
second intends over all the southern dei^livitjes of the Apen- 
iiinss, from the f^oQliers of Provence to the hordera of Cala- 
bria : this is dciig;nated as the r^on of olivt-trees, or of the 
ConaanesA cuMiation. The mini, extending along the 
Moditerrnnean from Piaa to lenacinfl, is entirvly paolecal, 
and is the region uf miliaria. 



■iBteuce of mm!. Consequently, the alluvial soil 
deposited by the inundations of level plains, must 
be particularly liable to sund forth these pcHtilent 
eshalatious. * The high mountains which ovn<4 
look all Lombarily, pour down an immi 
number of Blreams, wliicli art has not yet coi»r 
pletely controlled, but which, by an infinite nuipr 
ber of canals of irrigation, are conveyed in aU 
directions, so that there are scarcely any farms ag 
meadows wiiich havo not the benefit of a canil 
and a sluico.t These mountaui-rlvers, whem 
swelled by the rains, rush down with destructiTW 
fury, charged with sand or clay ; and the wida 
iuundations wlJcli periodically take place, am 
continually extending the marshes further into 
tiie sea, by the formaUon of new land. Tba 
course of the Po lies, for the most part, through K 
soft, calcareous soil; and by the deposites which ft 
has brought down, the bed of the river towards 
its mouth has been astonishingly raised. Sine* 
the year 1604, when strenuous attempts wera 
made to confine the river within dikes, it haa 
accu)iiulated so much debris within its channel^ 
that, in ils lowest part, the surface of the water ia 
higher than the roois of tho houses at Ferrara.t 

* Sei! Sir G. Blue's Selert DUaertatioiiB; p. 99. Speak- 
ing of the ialands uf ZealanJ, whicli appear io be entirdy 
fonaeil by the delritus cuiied down liy the Rhino and ^ 
Scheldt, Sir Gilbert remarks, iliat ' there is a polion in 
the exbuiatiDm from auub soils, Ihe nature of whirh it 
entirely unknown. Wati^ in s etate uf atoguattan, without 
any aacertauiabla principle of contain iuation, seema to 
gioerate these Btiatmata, purljcularly aflcr it hau undeigons 
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be brought to the <>; . 
ChateauiieuK by Bigby, pp. \A, 15. 
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Tlie tract cstcii<ling from Ferrarft to Bologna is, 
pcrhrips, llie most unlicaltiiy in all Italy, 

Tlie malaria h found to prevail to an equal 
degree in llie griiat plains to the west of the 
■ Apenmaes, The most extensive of these ma- 
remme reaches from Leghorn to Terracina, a dis- 
tance of 192 geographical miles, with a breadth of 
forty mJles in the Campa^adi Boma. Througli- 
out this region, there is nothing in the face of nature 
that hetrays the dangerous cliaracter of the cli- 
mate. The sky is as clear and the fields as verdant 
as elsewhere ; but the few inhabitants who remain 
In these tracts, are sickly and emaciated ; and those 
who visit the plains in the summer, during the 
temporary hibours of harvest, frequently fall victims 
to the distemper, or have their constitutions injured 
for life. The number who perish from malaria 
in the whole extent of the insalubrious tract, is 
reckoned, Mr. Simond says, at hetween fifty and 
sixty thousand a year.* The shepherds who keep 
the Hocks in the Campagnadi Roma, are obliged, 
during the summer season, to repair every night 
to the city, to take shelter within its walls : to 
sleep in tlie country, would be fatal, To travel 
at night through the Pontine marshes, is, at that 
season, Jughly dangerous; and to doze in the 

ml it has been caknkted, that, from tlie earlli 
carried down by the Vo, thu land gains annually on the 
Kva a distance ur 230 feet. Thu BrantH Ihreatuus Venica 
with the file which Adria haa anffensd ftom thu deposiles 
ortliePD. 

* Simond, p. 3S4. In nae antnom, Mr. Forsytli aaja, 
four thousand [iKrsona died viclims tg it in. the Sr — ^^ 
htjapitals,— Fuis^di, vol. ii, p. 3. 
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etrriage, heightens the peril. Tlie Campagna of 
Naples 13 also subject to malaria. Tlie low and 
shdltered hoUows near Fozzuoli and BaiiE arc un- 
healthy in the extreme; and the plains of Psestum 
have been rendered a desert hy the same cause. 

The climate of these re^^ons was always subject 
to endemic fevers ; and the numerous temples 
raised to Esculapius or to Hygi^ia, of which the 
ruins arc still to be seen, attest the fears of the 
ancients. But, under the empire, the public ways 
to the sea-ports were lined with houses ; and dis- 
tricts were populous, which it were now death to ■ 
inhabit. Various causes have been assigned in 
explanation of this ciiange, and of the continual 
advance of the malaria upon the habitable region.' 
The destruction of the forests may he con- 
sidered as one main cause. ' In ancient times,' 
remarks Mr, Simond, ' Latimn was shady nnd 
comparatively healthy ; it is now bare and un- 
healthy.* To the destruction of the woods of 
Latium, the increase of solstitial fevers has been 
clearly traced.' 

It seems to be when the moist earth is directly 
exposed to the fiery beams of the summer sun, 
that it acquires tlic high temperature which be- - 
comes, under such circumstances, from the rapi- 
dity of evaporation, a source of disease. But for 
the abundance of moisture, the tracts thus laid barer, 
would have been long since converted into sandy ' 



cuuntry bhadeil by fateats, 1hi3 ha 
boars, Anna not now turuisli timbvr EuGicieiit fur tlie vaiits 
uftliuiuhabilanls. 
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deserts. The destruction of the woods, which, by 
a wise policy, were held sacred in ancient times, 
has been prejudicial in other respects. They 
formed, in many instances, a rampart or shelter 
against the advance of the mephitic vapour ; and 
it is probable that they might not merely arrest, 
but absorb or consume it, in some measure, in the 
process of vegetable respiration. * 

Another cause of the increase of medariay is 
that sandy ridge gradually thrown up by the sea 
along the coast, for many leagues above and 
below the Tyber. Various outlets, natural and 
artificial, have by this means been choked up ; 
and the Pontine marshes, formerly confined to a 
narrow space near the promontory of Monte Cir- 
cello, now extend, under different names, all along 
the coast * Possibly,' says Mr. Simond, * the 
very efforts made to drain those marshes, have 
increased the evil ; first, by leaving bare and ex- 
iposed to the action of the sun, those parts of the- 
surface which were before under water, and there- 
fore less liable to the production of noxious 

• * By clearing the woods of Nettuno, in the Campagaa,' 
gays Mr. Forsyth, ' which the ancients wisely held sacred, 
government has lately removed one defence against the 
sea-vapours, which now, mixing freely with those of the 
land, render them doubly noxious.' — Forsyth, ii. 3. That 
tiie mephitic air, being heavy and low, may be stopped by 
low hills, woods, and even buildings, seems well ascertained ; 
but that the winds blovmig from the sea, bring noxious 
vapours with them, is a notion, ancient indeed, but probably 
erroneous. M. Ghateauvieux asserts, that ' the air is equally 
deleterious on the mountains and in the middle of woods.* 
p. 256. But he stands alone in this assertion. 



mieitmata; secondly, by too quickly drawing off 

and disdiargmg into the sea, those waters whicb, 
like the Btream of the Tyber, carry a great deal of 
earth. If aufferud to overUow occasionally, they 
would, in process of time, have covered witli ft 
new and wholeeome Hratum, tlie volcanic soil of 
the Pontine marshcB, which is believed to b« 
deleterious perse; and at any rate, would liave 
miaed and regulated their general level.' * II10 
l^ber in aupjiosed to carry out to ma a greater 
quantity of earth, in proportion to its volume and 
length of course, than any other river. Were its 
waters spread over the surface by artificial inund^ 
tions, and detuned upon the land till they were 
clear, not only would the marshes be prevented 
from spreading further into the sea, but the alluvial 
soil thus obtained would serve to elevate and drain 
them. 

Whetlier the soil be in itaelf deleterious, may 
bo questioned;! but both the form of the surface 



Galileo. The general level han been rained about eigbt 
feet, by thia ocuuioDol 'foldiag of water,' in tbc coum -' 
about three eenturiea; and the whole accumulation ia i 
mated at 867,000 cubic meties of earth. Fosaombn 
VrliD tat manj joars BucccsBfuIly directed these fforki, ' . _ . 
of onnion, that the Pontine moishuB might be thus drained 
by eWating the Huiface, in the short period of five yfAn^ 



Bimoud, p. is 
tM. Chatt 



Jhateiurielix asserts, that the soil of the Marnmritt 
! nothing but men daj, the whitcaeuB of vhich is f, 
Ktlle changed by the nnxture of aulphur.' ' Since tfaqF 
have ceased to ptoduce vegetables for the use of man, : 
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aud the composition of it promote the stagnation 
of water. ' In the variety of eartlia ]>eculiar to 
volcanic ground,' Mr. Forsytli remarks, ' some 
subterranean pools have found a harQ stralKm for 
ihar bed, and a loose one for Iheir cover. Thus 
retired from his reach, these invisible enemies 
attack man with exhalationa which he cannot 
re^st,* It is well known to persons acquainted 
with the shores of the Mediteiianean, that con- 
cealed water, lurking as it were beneath the sur- 
face, is the enemy most to be dreaded as ^e 
source of fatal miaamala. High grounds are in 
general safe; but this is because they are gene- 
rally dry, * When water has been conveyed to 
them byartilicial means, and aftenvards suffered to 
stagnate and soak into the earth, or whenever 

chemical pheuomena have been going on within the auil, 
Tha cotiEequeBO! ii, an immense ncciimiilation of giilphur, 
■all, BDil Ilium.' Uulike the Pontine manihea, tbe rnorvniinE 
of TuKiuiy sod Rome, he Bajra, include aeithei maish nor 
■tegaont water. ' I cannot help attributing this dntoriora- 
Man at ihe air lo the chemical constitution of the soil itael^ 
which it has gradually acquired in this land of volcanoeB, in 
the Eouriie of naiucQ, aud Iri>m circtunBlauCGa unknown to ua. 
It i» ubvitnw, fiom the nature of the elementii which compose 
it, that lulphiiioua hydiogtni gag is evolved at the surface of 
the soil, inilepcndently of the constant prescncB of water.' 
pp. lUD, 102, 108. We have not fouml these stalemcats 
(oolinnBd by any other traveller. 

*Kiuilts and bluff^ in a marshy country, have ollen 
beeq found tai more unhealthy situations, than the imnie- 
disK margin of the river j but this munt bo because thej 
■te withia reach of the rni/umala. In the Pontine marshes, 
■n elevation of 200 feet is barely sufficient to bqbutb 
safety. Frequently, the infected atmosphere does not rise 
higher than 100 feet, and rarely higher than SODj nor 
is it carried to any great dibtaucD by the wind. 



there happens to be maisttire in the soil from 
other caugfi!, fevers are generated. 

Gardens, in low ekuations. often become the ' 
Bonrce of nudaria ; ajid it may be parliy for tliis ■ 
reaeon, that, in the Eaat.thcv liave been excluded" 
fiom the closely-built cities. Mr. Siniond romarka, ' 
that, in the low but healtiiy parta of Home, those '■ 
houses which have a garden are not safe, while ' 
the Deighbourhood without gardens, is safe. The ' 
outskirts of towns thus situated arc always par- 
ticularly unhealthy, while, witliin the walls, iha ' 
inliabitants are Becure. In the pine-barrens of 
South Carolina, where, during the sickly season, 
it is deemed hazardous to pass a niglit, there are 
some healthy spots where the overseers of plan- * 
tatioQB reside witii impunity ; but it is found ' 
that, in order to be safe, not a tree must be cut ..^ 
down, except to leave room for the bouse ; and t 
the smallest garden would entail some risk. \ 
Kven brood streets, notwithstanding the apparent * 
benefit of a freer ventilation, are neither ft *' 
luxury nor an advantago in soutlicm climates; 
and it is not without reason that Tacitus repre- 
sents Nero as having spoiled Rome by widening ' 
the streets. Before his time, they were, in gene- , 
ral, very narrow, and the wider ones were thi 
least healthy. It is still found, that the heart a 
the modem city, where the houses are contiguoid 
notwitlistanding the lowness of the ground, am 
how near soever to the river, is quite exempt frotti 4 
the malaria which reigns in the gardens and \ 
vineyards of the Seven Hills. 

All these facts concur to prove, that the danger 
originates in bymg bare the soil lo the direct 



action of the Eun; and that, when Bhadod by 
either woods or biiildinga, tlie plague is stayed, 
AlUiough moisture is necessary to generate these 
noxiouB exhalationB, they arise not from the water, 
but tVom the soil. Consequently, tracts covered 
with water, but not reduced to marsh, are rendered 
hamdesB, altliough their immediate neighbourhood 
may be liighly insalubrious. The exemption from 
endemic fever, whicli Venice enjoys, lias beea at- 
tributed to the Bait water; but experience ban 
taught tlie Indians of Venezuela to build their 
huts on piles amid their great freah-waler lake, 
in order to escapo tiie noxious atmosphere 
which constantly envelops its borders.* It 
is the vapour of stagnant wat«ronly that is in- 
jurious, because it then becomes charged witli 
vegetable or mineral effluvia. Ships, indeed, 
have been affected by noxious exhalations from 
Ewampy shores, at a considerable distance, in 
tropical climates; t but this must be owing to the 
wind setting in that direction. The exhalationB 
of the Boil extend further in proportion to their 
greater density and mfihgnity ; and these appear 
to he according to the greater intensity of 
, atmospheric heat. Under the climate of Italy, 
the endemic pestilence is so strictly local, that an 
^yscent of ten minutes will often place you above 
^bg reach, while a narrow street will somettmeB 
%vide the healthy from the infected district. 
Notwithstanding this serious drawback, and 



t Vol.Hivil.p.2ll. 

f Sir Gilbert Blime Boys, 3000 feet, and even fnither. 
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other drcamstances unfavourable to the inerease of 
population, Italy is still one of the most thickly 
inhabited countries of Europe; there being a popu- 
lation of twenty millions on fa surface of 15,000 
square marine leagues. * The average of health 
and strength, however, Mr. Simond remarks, is 
below what it is on the other side of the Alps, f 
Its ancient population must have been far more 
considerable. The millions of ancient Rome have 
dwindled down to less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants ; the cities of the Etruscan 
League have left only their ruins ; and the flourish- 
ing republics of the middle ages were situated in 

* Hie following estimates furnished by Humboldt, (Pen. 
Nan., vol, vi. 339, 340,) will shew the comparative density of 
the population in dififereiit parts of the Continent. 

Inhabitants to the square 
marine league. 

Europe (as far as the Oural) • . 639 
Spain 



Austrian monarchy 
Holland • 
Italy • 

Germany . • 
France with Corsica 
British Isles 



763 
1324 
1330 
1333 
1432 
1790 
2120 



' Humboldt, indeed, rates the population of Italy as high 
as 1967 to the square league, which would make it to be 
more thickly inhabited than France ; a calculation which 
carries inaccuracy on the face of it. The fact is, that he 
has under-rated the superficial extent of Italy by one-third.-~ 
See p. 24. 

f It has been calculated from ancient documents, that the 
mean term of life among the Romans was thirty years ; and 
at Florence, on the whole population, the mean is not higher 
in the present day. Among the easy classes at Paris, the 
Inean term is forty-two ; in England, fifty years.— 'Hawkins's 
' Medical Statistics.' 



districts now depopulated and iminiiabitable from 
tiic malaria. In the midst of the deserted plainB ol 
the Maremma, wee the shes of towns which once 
conteined from seven to eight thousand inhabitants, 
and which now serve only as the retreat of wolvei 
and wild boars.* Pisa, which ia said to have 
numbered one hundred and fii'ty tbouGand citizeni 
in the eleventh and twelAIi centurieB, containe 
at present only about twenty thousand inhabitant, 
Massa, which once contained from twenty-five 
thousand to thirty thousand, now affords shelter, 
in Bununer, to no more than three or four hundred, 
and, in winter, to about two thousand. Volterra 
and Grosseto have experienced a similar decay j 
and the depopulation of the plains since the fallol 
the Republics, has been still greater. TIte whole 
of Tuscany, a territory of more than ten thousand 
square miles, does not contain a population equal 
to that of London ; and tbe States of the Church, 
extending over twice that surface, contain only 
about two millions and a half, being about one 
hundred and thirty to the square mile. 

Italy, in tbe middle ages, was divided into 

■ ' Pupulonia and Votuloniu, or vtiich the luinB ure still 
visible, weie built in the most pestilential site pf the Ma. 
lemnut. Luoa, in the LunigiaDS, was ia an equitllj' uofavour 
able HitiiatiuQ. Vulterra and Pisa, though enjoying a mare 
wbolesomo air, were in the midst of b. countiy nut liigs ioi 
■alubriuuB. Yet they wece then poiiuluus, rich, and flouiish. 
ing cities: under Uie ompctois, they disappeared.' — Si» 
inondi, Agric. Tosc, p. 289. M. Chutenuvieux alatea, Ifaal 
'the inhuhitantEi of the MaieniniadiLtii Ihuit dedine about the 
time of the plague in the sixteenth centuiy, which destroyed 
a great port of the population. From that period, it became 
iiDable tu D]n>ij8e the iuQuence uf lh« foul air.' — Cbateuu- 
vieui, p, 03. 



upper. Middle, and Lower Italy. Hie first com- ' ■ 
prised all the slates situated lu the basin of the ' 
Po; the Inst corresponded to the kingdom of* 
Naples; and the intervening territory formed tlie' 
remaining division. This natural partition haB ^ 
become in great meiisure lost in the political Bub- '' 
divisions of the country; but, as it corresponda '' 
BO neariy to that pliyaical distribution into distinct '' 
regions, which has already been described, it may ' 
be considered as still existing in fact, and as" 
sufficiently accurate for familiar use- The ancient' 
divisions were more complicated, and the different ' 
names bestowed upon the same territory Lavs 
contributed to involve the classical geography of 
Italy in some obscurity. Augustus, after ho had 
extended the Roman frontier to the Maritime ' 
Alps and the river Arsia, divided the country into ' 
eleven regions; but this division has been dis- ' 
regarded by the geographers in favour of an ' 
arrangement more convenient for the purposes of 
history.* We shall exliibit both in the following 
Table. 



• Crsaier'a Aijcient Itoly, vol. i. pp. 1 7, 18. 
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At present, Italy is politically divided into nine 
independent States,* which are unconnected by 
any tie of alliance or confederation; viz,, the 
three Kingdoms of Sardinia, Lombardy, and 
Naples, the Papal dominions, the Grand Dutchy 
of Tuscany, the three Dutchies of Parma, Modena, 
and Lucca, and the little Republic of San Marino. 
The last four are, however, too inconsiderable to 
be regarded as primary geographical divisions; 
nor can they pretend to any thing more than the 
name and forms of political independence. In 
the following statistical Tables, therefore, they are 
exhibited as mere provincial subdivisions. 

Tabi^ a. 
I. CONTINENTAL ITALY. 



i. Sakdiniait Italy. 



1* Division of Savoy. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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Aosta. 
Novara. 
Alessandria. 
Turin or Torino. 
Coni or Cuueo. 
Nice or Ni^a, 
Genoa. 



tuimtNamtt 

( Galtia 
\ Narboneruis, 

\ Ga/tia 
(Ctsa/ptncu 



9. Principality of Monaco. 

ii. Austrian Italy. 

Lombard- r 1. Government of Milan. 
Venetian J „ (Lombardy.) 

Kingdom. [2. „ Venice. 

Inddpen. ? 3. Dutchy of Parma, f 



*lAguria, 



dent. 



1 



4. 



w 



Modena. | 



1 Gcdiia 
) GscUpindh 
Fenetia, 

VGaiHa 
) Cisalpina, 



* The dutchy of Massa forms at present a tenth, but ig 
ultimately to be annexed to Modena. 
t The itates of Paima consist of the dutchy oi tVvai Tias&a 



IfSffr' 



I 



11. PENINSULAR ITALY. 



iL St:ITiis of tbe CuunciL { 
1. PiaimceofBologBft. '\ 



Mocerato and Ca-I ■ 



Fermo aud Ascoli. Picaiuii 

f Umbria 

Spoletla and Rieti. J ami 5a/ 



and the Urritories of Pkcentia and Giinstalla. They hate 
the Po for tlieii Eorthern boundary, and must thi;rel'ure bu 
caasidered as bolan^ng gnograpmgiUIy tu Luoibuihr or 

I the basin of the Po. 
J Modena, nhlch baa belonged at ditFerent periods to the 
Empererit, tbe Popea, tbe Veoetiaai, the D>ike!> of Mattua, 
and the House of Exle, is now d fief of the Auatrian eiB[nifc 
* Lucca was gcontvd to <he ducal house of tuma in ISI^ 
but was to be eventually anneied to the OrBud Dutchy □( 
TuBcuiy, by which it is alntost sunouaded. 
f The dutchy of Maisa doei not exU'ed liiteea •quaia 
leoj^uea in superficial extent. It formerly dc)ieaded on 
Hmlenn, Bud is to revert to that ducal huiise ; hut it ii 
eeogr(i{>hically connected with Lucca and the SardinUa 
Btates, extending along the Medilerrauean. 
J Tho Stales of (be Church were divided into dghtoen 
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9. Pnnrinceof Viterbo and Civital ^^.^^.^ 

Vecchia.* j 

10. „ Ancona. Picenum, 

11. „ Perugia. Umbricu 

12. „ Fronzinone and Ai^aium. 

Ponte Corvo. j 

13. ,y Benevento. Sanrnmrn* 
14« Bepublic of San Marino, f 



IGorjmm^. 



iii. KiKasOK of Naflbs. 

1. Province of Napoli* 

2. Terra di Lavora. 

3. Principoto Gitenor,Or Lower IGmnfania 

Principality. JandZ^ticanMU 

4. ,', Ulterior, or Upper I Sammum 

Principality, i and Apulia. 

5. Abruzzo Ulterior (Primo andJ ^^^^ j^gf 

J Festini and 



Secondo). 

6. „ Citerior. - 

7. Samnio or Moliae. 

8. Capitanata. 

9. Terra di Bari* 

10. Otranto. 

11. Basilicata. 



^ J/arrtwi'ni. 
Samnium, 
Daunia, 
Peucetia. 
Meuapia, 
lAtcania. 

12. Calabria Citerior^ or Lower f £«oa»fta and 
Calabria. {Brutiium. 

13. J, Ulterior (Primo and 1 ... 
Secotkdo), or Upper Calabria, j^'^'*'""- 




provinces in 1824, but, by a subsequent arrangement, they 
are now reduced to thirteen ' delegations.* 

* Tbia delegation comprehends the city and territory of 
Home. 

t This insignificant republic, ittdosed by the States of thr 
Cuxch, 18 now wader the pieteetiea of the Pope« 
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III. ITALIAN ISLANDS. 



* 






i. Sicii^Y.* 


SiCILIA. 




1. 


Intendancy of Paleniio. 


Panormui, 




2. 


» 


TrapanL 


Drepanum, 




3. 


>i 


Girgenti. 


Agrigentum, 




4. 


n 


Caltanisetta* 


Enncu 




5. 


» 


S]hracuse. 


Sgracusce, 




6. 


j> 


Catania. 


Catancu 




7. 


• • 

u. 


Messina. 
Sardinia, f 


Messana. 


Capo di 


f 1- 


Prefecture of Cagliari. 




Sotto, or 


2. 


«« 


Busachi. 




Province. > 


3. 




Iglesias. 




ofCa^ 


^• 


)« 


Isiii. . 




gliari. 


(5. 


rt 

V 


Lanusei. 




Capo di 

a 1 


r 6. 
7. 




Nuoro.l 
Sassari. 




Sopra, or 


8. 


77 


Alghero. 


■ 


ofSastari. 


. 9. 
110. 




Ca^liari. 
• Ozieri. 








• • • 

111. 


Corsica. 


Coriica. 






iv. 


Elba. 


Ilva, 






V. 


Malta. 


Melita. 



* In the Sicilian Intendancies are included the ten adja- 
cent islands of Alicudi, Baliluzzo, Felicudi, Lampeduza, 
Lipari, Panaria, Pantellenia, Salina, Stromboli, and Ustica ; 
the whole of which are generally inclCided under the name 
of the Lipari Islands. 

t Sardinia is divided, by an irregular line, into two pro- 
vinces, the Northern or Capo di Sopra, and the Southera 
or Capo di Sotto, having for their respective head townsi, 
Sassari and Cagliari. Each province comprises two of the 
ancient judicatures : the Capo di Sopra, those of Torres and 
Gallura ; the Capo di Sotto, those of Arborea and Cagliari. 
They were formerly subdivided into fifteen prefectures, 
which, in 1821^ w«e rediiced t9 ten4<-»^iiiyth'B * S«Kttlu«|^ 
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Table B. 



I. Austrian Italy. 



SflMrt Leaguei, . PofubOim, 



1. GoTemment of Milan. 1 nojnS 2,280,063* 

2. „ Venice. j ""^"l 1,957,258 

3. Dutchy.of Parma. 288 440,000 

4. „ Modena. 260 350,000 

II. Kingdom of Sabdinia. 

1. Piedmont and Savoy. 2635 3,406,100f 

2. Saidinia. 1100 490,087 

p. 66. Besides these various divisions, there is a distind 
tedesiastical distrilmtiOn into the eleven dioceses of Gagliari 
(archbishopric), Ogftastra, Sassari, Iglesias, Gastello and 
Nuoro, Alghero, BoSa, Bisarcio, Ales, Oristano (arch- 
bishopric), and Ampurias and Civita. — ^M. Brun. vol. vii. 
p. 759* 

* The population of Austrian ItalV) divided according to 
the origin of the inhabitants, b stated as follows : the censuB 
h that of 1825. 

Italians .. . • 4,163,700 
Germans • . « 66,500 

Jews • • » . 5,600 

Greeks « , . • 700 

Armenians • • • 500 



4,237,000 



f The population of the Sardinian States, classed ac* 
cording to their origin, is as follows : 

Piedmontese . . • 3,010,000 

Savoyards • . . 386,000 

Sardmians • • • 490,000 

Jews • . • 3,700 

3,889,700 

or the above, 3,804^000 ttrv |»ted M Roman Catholics^ and 
22,000 as Vaudois. 



III. TuaciNT (with Lucca and) 


1104 


i,w,m 


IV. Pap*i. Dojuotoh.. 


2260 


^fi^rm 


V, KiMODOK OP ine Two Sc- 

2. Sidlj and Ihs Ulflnda. 


3910 
1610 


1 

5,690,0ffll 

1,730,0U0 


VI. Corsica. 


300? 


1?5,0W 


VII. Eu.*. 


15,897* 


u,m 




20,5/6,488 



Thus divided ioto kingdoms and principalities 
of the second and third order, Italy is without 
any central point, nor can any of its cities be 
regarded as the capital. The short-lived kingdom 
of Italy was an abortive attempt to unite under one 
crown, a country which, though it may be brought 
for a time to acknowledge a. common master, 
eeema to oppose physical obstacles almost insur- 
mountable, to such a political consolidation. Al- 
though, in religion, language, and manners, the 
people of Italy appear as one nation, they tavB 
never been united by the bond of a common 
national feeling. The name of Italian is lost in 
the civic or provincial appellatives by which the 
natives arc distinguished and severed from each 

* These lueiuniremEats urs iakeo from Malte Bnm, vol. 
lii. b. t3G. Humboldt eHtimaten the surfocB of Italy at 
only 10,240 squiire inarioe leagues; a vast difibrence, if ha 
' , meaoM tu iacludo the islands. 
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other. Italy may possibly recover its independence, 
but it can scarcely ever again become one king- 
dom. It might, indeed, in the former event, be 
miited in a federative republic, — ^the favourite idea 
of some political writers; and Milan, Venice, Flo- 
rence, Rome, Naples, Cagliari, and Palermo 
might then, M. Malte Brun supposes, be the 
six principal towns in the United Italian States. 
Hitherto, however, the experience of mankind 
affords little reason to hope, that such a system of 
government, if established, woiAd bid fair for 
perpetuity : how far it is capaUe of uniting the 
liberty of a small commonwealth with the safety 
of a powerful empire, has never yet been ascer- 
tained by a satisfactory experiment. The history 
of the Italian Republics, as well as that of the 
Grecian States, is altogether opposed to such a 
conclusion; and the question must be regarded 
as still open, ' whether America may triumph in 
haymg solved the problem that has defeated the 
ingenuity of other statesmen and the virtues of 
other nations.'* 

To a fordgn traveller, the territorial divisions 
of the country are matters of little interest ; nor 
does he concern himself with other boundaries 
than such as intersect the lines of route. To his 
imagination, the chief cities become, as centres of 
attraction, the basis of a new distribution of ter- 
ritory, in which, as in ancient times, each capital 
stands for a kingdom or community. Were we 
to divide Italy according to this imaginary ar- 
rangement, the table would stand as follows : 

• The language of Chancellor Kent. See Mod. Trav. 
voL xxiv. p. 1 17. 
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M ITALY* 

Northern Italt. 

Turin, 
Genoa. 
Milan. 
Venice. 

Centrai. Italt, 

Florence. 
Pisa. 
Lucca. 
Bologna. 
♦ Rome. , . 

Southern Italy* 

Naples. 
Palermo. 
Catania. 
Messina. 

This topographical arrangement will serve at least 
as a general table of contents to the ensuing de- 
scription of the country ; in which it will not be 
so much our object to take a statistical or Bclen* 
tific survey of the whole region, as to supply the 
tourist with a better itinerary than the common 
guide-books, and to furnish the reader who may 
not be disposed to undertake the passage of die 
Alps or the voyage to Genoa, a correct delineatioii 
of the characteristic features, the natural curiosi- 
lies, historic sites and scenes, time-hallowed mo* 
numents, and living manners of Italy. 




CHAPTER 11. 

Physical Greogrnphy of Savoy — Chircbery — Aiit — Emite of 
M. CbqIs— Route of M. Genfvie— Roulo of the LitOo 
St. Bernard — Aanecy — ChamouiiLx — Mont Blanc. 

It ia not till he Las passed the Alpine barrier 
which ent-ircles Piedmont ami Lombardy, that the 
traveller from northern or western Europe fceb 
himself to be in Italy. But the transaljiine lerrt- 
toriea of the House of Savoy, which extend west- 
ward to the Rhone, and northward to the Lake of 
Lausanne, must now be considered as an Italian 
province. The rugged highlands of Savoy form, 
in fact, a border country, the character of which is 
neidier French, Swiss, nor Italian, but, like the 
patois of the natives, partakes of all. The AUo- 
brogn, its ancient inhabitants, were a Celtic race ; 
and wlien subjugated by the Romans, in tlie reign 
of Augustus, their country was annexed to tlio 
province of Gallia NarboncTtmit. From the 
Romans, it passed under the dominion of the 
Burgundiana in the begiuning of the fiflh century ; 
mid it formed part of the kingdom of Upper 
Burgundy, which, in the tenth century, became 
subject to the German Emperor. * Tbe present 

• The ntime of Sapaudia or Sabaudia, of which Savoy 
appeals to he a comijitioa, first occuca In AmmianiiB Mar- 
celliniiB, a writer of the Bfih century, as compTehenilin^ tlia 
country which has retained the ii;une, with boihv uI' tha 
neighbouriDgiliittiitls. Cailell's 'Cainiula/Tol-ii. 181- Tlia 
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royal family rf SartUriia trace their genealogy to 
a prince of the House of Saxony, who was viceroy 
of the kingdom of Aries, under the empeior 
Henry II. AmadeuB 11. in 1108, was the first 
count of Savoy. In the early part of tlie fifteenth 
century, the reigniag count acceded to tlie pria< 
dpality of Piedmont, with the title of duke of 
Savoy. The dutchy of Montferrat was added to 
the possessions of the house of Savoy, in 1631. 
The poUtical importance of this State wai much 
increased by the content between France and 
Austria, tor the north of Italy, in the latter part 
of the same century, and the beginning of the 
eighteenth; and the eventual auceesses of thealliea 
put the reigning duke (Victor Amodeus II.j in 
possession of the island of Siciiy, in 1713. In 
1720, he exchanged it for Sardinia, and assumed 
the royal title. 

Savoy, having been conquered by the French 
Republic in 1792, was made a department of 
France, under the name of Mont Blanc ; and tha 
possession of it was confirmed to France by ths 
treaty of Paris, in 1814. But in the following 
year, the King of Sardinia, having taken part witS 
the allies, obtained Its re-amiexation to his domi- 
nions, witli the e:fceptiou of the small communeot 
St. Julien, ceded to the Swiss canton of Geneva. 
The Genoese territory was added to the Sardinian 
poasesaions by the congress of Vienna, iulSlS; 
and the present King is sovereign, therefore, of 
Sardinia, Savoy, Pietbnont, and Genoa, 
namti, however, ii, we luapect, derived from the Smdb 
(Sapa or Sbvo), and if no, might urigiimlly designate llio 
piDviaco of Upptr Bur^imdy. 
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Tlie surface of Savoy ia, for the rnost part, 
rugged and mountainous ; but, tvithin its snow- 
covered boundaries, are embraced many a beau- 
tiful valley and romantic region rarely visited by 
strangers, who, for the most part, hurry through 
its most barren district, the valley of Aiaurienne, 
in their way to or from Mont Cenis. Tbe moat 
interesting part of the dutchy is the province of 
Tarentaise, consistiug chiefly of the long valley 
watered by the upper part of the Isiire. This fine 
stream has its source in the glaciers of Mont 
Iseran, not far from those of its tributary, the 
Arco, which flows through the Maurienne ; and 
their waters, uniting at Montmelian, fall into tlie 
Rhone near Valence. Excepting when swelled 
by the melting of the snows, the Istire is, however, 
a much smaller river than might be expected, when 
it is known, tliat it ultimately receives ' all the 
waters that flow northward or westward, from the 
west of Mont Joli and the Col de Bon Homme, 
the Little St. Bernard, Mont Iseran, Mont Cenis, 
and the mountains west of the Maurienne, alonga 
waving line of ISOmiles, comprising all the higher 
Alps in the south of Savoy. ' Wlien standing on 
the bridge at Montmelian,' says Mr. Bakewcll, 
' we may see all the waters of the south of Savoy, 
comprising an extent of SOOO square miles of the 
highest Alpine land in Europe, pass under our feet 
in a stream not broader than the Thames at 
Richmond.'* 

* BalcBwell's Travels, ToL i. pp. 102, 3. 'If this fact 
were not suifideDt tu make us doubt Uie truth of the ^ne- 
rally^ received opinjoii, that lo% muuntains are essential (o 
tbe formatioa of loige rivers, we may also iiistaace,' adds 
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The only other river of importance in the dutchy, 
is the Arve, whicli rises from the glaciera of 
Chamotmix, and after receivinj;; all the waters from 
'the nortlmrn declivity of Mont Blatic and a number 
of lateral valleys, joins the Rhone about a mils 
below its issue from the Lake of Geneva. The 
whole of Savoy, therefore, may be considered aa 
belonging to the basin of the Rhone. What is 
called the Great Valley of Savoy, extends fifty 
miles in a south- westerly direction, from the weetem 
side of tlie mount^ns near Sallendiee to tha 
frontiers of France. The river Arley runs along 
the upper part of the valley, and is joined in its 
course by the Doron from the district of Beaufort, 
and by the la^re from the Tarentaise. The junc- 
tion with the latter river is at Conflans, where the 
Arley loses its name in that of tlie Is^re. * L'Hd- 
pital, on the northern bank of the Arley, is tlie 
chief tovra of Upper Savoy. The lower part of 
the valley of the laiire, is called Savoy Proper, 
in wliich the capital of the dutchy, Chambery ia 
included. Annecy, the second city in Savoy, at tnq 
northern extremity of the lake of the same name, 
is tbe head town of the Genevois, The territory 
which forms the soutliem bank of the Lake of 
Geneva, and which is traversed by the Simplon 
road, u called the Chabkis : it contains Thonon, 
Mr. B., MhaHliODeas it enters Trance atlhe Fort iVEeluse, 
after receiving all the wnteia from iha Haul FabiM, 
bQunded by tlic highest Alps in Svitierlncd, the sireami 
&om the Poya da Vaud and the southern dedivitiea of tba 
Juts, and the waters of the Arve Irum Mont BIuic md 
tbe north of Bavof ; yet, tiiese united currmts form a linf 
■canity niderllmn the Severn at Worceirtei.' ^^^H 

■ Bakewell, vol. i. p. 9a. -^^H 
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the ihiid town in point of population. The upper 
|Art of the valley of the Arve is the province of 
f aucigny, which has Bonneville for its chief town ; 
and St Julien is the head town of tlie district of 
Carouge.* 

The dutchy of Savoy extends, from north to 
aouth, ahout eighty- five miles, lying between the 
parallels of 45° and 46° 21', and its average 
oreadth is from fifty to sixty miles. No part of it 
can be called a level country ; but, on the western 
tide, some of the valleys open out to the breadth 
of several miles. There are other valleys so en- 
tirely bounded and closed in by mountains, as to 
be insulated by nature from the world, having no 
outlet except a deep gorge or chasm, through 
which the waters have forced a channel, but which 
was too narrow to admit of an entrance, until the 
labour of man had widened the passage. As the 
mountains recede from the central chain of the 
Alps, their summits come below the line of per- 
petual snow ; the fir grows nearly to their liigncst 
points, and the intermediate declivities, though too 
elevated for culture, afibrd a summer pasture. The 
lowest hills and slopes, and the bottoms of the 
Valle3rB, are the only parts that can be cultivated 
by the plough or the spade. In the Maurienne 
and the Tarentaise, two of the most Alpine districts 
of Savoy, the proportion covered by bare rocks, 
atones, and glaciers, is equal to one half of the 

* Malie Brun, voL vii. p. 757. The latest and most 
eomplete description of Savoy is the * Fiaggio in Savoyoj 
per Damde BertohtH; 2 vols. 8vo. Turin, 1828. See a 
brief notice of this work in For. Quart. Review^ No. z. 
p. 712. 
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surface capable of cultivation. * Had Savoy been 
placed under tlic game latitude as England, Mr, 
Bakewell remarks, nL-arly the whole country would, 
ou account of its elevation, have been doomed to 
eternal Bterility, as the lowest valleys are more 
than 1000 feet above the level of the sea, and an> 
increase of 1° north corresponds in temperature 
to about 300 feet in elevation, f The Taran- 
taise is especially rich in mineral productions. 

The whole population of Savoy was estimated, 
inl826, at 467,080 souls, of whom about a fouitb 
were concentrated in Savoy Proper. Since thaa, it 
has been on the increase. The people bear, in ge- 
neral, the character of being honest, industrious, 
and more civil and sociable than llie blunter Swiss. 
As in many otlier parts of Europe, the women 
take almost as large a share in the labour of luis- 
bandry as the men. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains are richer and more industrious than those 
of the plains, being chiefly proprietors of the soil 
they cultivate. Though the peasantry are very 
poor, yet, their condition is by no means abject or 
miserable. In the neighbourhood of towns, Mr, 
Sakewell says, their situation is worse than at a 
distance ; and not fiir from Chambery, a few 
families may be seen, that might nlmoat vie with 
the poor of Ireland in squalid misery ; but their 

• Bakewell, vol i. p, 7. 

t St. In Savny, ths line of trees extends to the hei^t of 
6700 above the level of th» sea, and tbat of shrubs to aSOO 



feet. Vines will grow at the height of 23BD feel ; the oak, 

' "-.18; hBrley,3l80; thelard; 

; the rhododendron, 7400 ; 



it 3518; buley.SlSO; the Uich, 6000; •Umpiniaa 
1600; the rhododendron, 7400; Home plants, ona^ 
Boil, lOjGOO fuit; above viWb. are a few liditfUH t 
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genera] appewance is reapectable. They are oer- 
lainly, he elsmvliere saya, ' the greatest lilkcre in 
Eiiroiie.' French is very generally spoken, »nd 
what is remarkable, with greater correctnCBS by 
most of the Savoyards than it ie by the peasantiy 
()f France. Tlie mountaineers of the Alpine diB- 
tricts are in the practioo of annually migmting;, 
at the fall of tlie leaf, to Piedmont, France, or even 
Germany, wliere they pursue their reBpectivo 
trades, and in the BpriDg return to attend to the 
labours of husbandTy. 

The principal routes which traverse Savoy, are, 

1, the great road from Lyons to Clmmbery, anil 
thence through the Maurienne to Mount Cenis ; 

2. the rautea from Geneva to Ciianihery and to 
L'H6{tttal ; 3. the route from Grenoble to the pasB 
of the little St. Bernard ; and 4. the Simplon road, 
which runs along the northern extremity of Savoy, 
by the side of tiie Lake of Gtaieva. Tlie first of 
these routes, which passes through the heart of 
Savoy, will first claim our atiention, 

Sayty is divided -ftom France by a prolongation 
oftlm Jura chain, which, until the opening of the 
' Road of the Grotto,' presented an almost insur- 
mountable barrier. In foimef times, travellers 
generally reached Chambery by a considerable 
delmir, either from Geneva or by Grenoble, There 
were, however, three paths across the niountaitis, 
practicable for mules : two pasEed over the n 
twn de I'Epine, w's. from Pont Beauvoiain by 
Aigue-bellelte, and by St. Genix and Novalcse j 
and thu third crossed the Monl du Chat, at the 
nortliem extremity of the range, fironi Yei 
Bourget. The former two were the most direct, 
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but were extremely difficult. The latter moat cer- 
tainly have been known to the Romans, as tbe 
temains of a. tem]ile and inscriptions liiive been 
found on this passage over tlie mountains. l%e 
Authors of the ' Dissertation on the Passage of 
Hannibal across the Alps,' have adduced stroB^ 
reason for concluding that the Mont du Chat waa 
the first Alps at which he arrived, and tlic spot on 
which he encountered the Aliobrogea. 

At Pont de Beauvoisin, on Le Gaierre (or 
Guiera vif), a. mountain stream which forma the 
boundary line between France and the Sardinian 
lerrilory, the doiianiera of the respective Govern- 
ments are stationed. The road &om Lyons to the 
frontier lies over a liigh and wide-spread {dahi, 
richly wooded, and bearing all the peculiar cha> 
racterof France,* But, after crossing the bridge, 
the road ascends the right bank of the river, and, 
at the end of about six miles, enters abruptly the 
defile of La Caille (La Chaille or Echelles). Here, 

'Ulust 



uds, sui tbe bebi toute to 
Lyons, that which Ituuls from PariB by D^un,th« CSte d'Or, 
Olid Chnlona sax Saune, and Ihcnco to Lyona hy tha omAe 
iTtau. The load from Lyons through Bourjuin, a« fiLr ■« 
Tnur du Pin, he cispreBents its dull and uointeresting. . Mr. 
John Bell, whuluuklhia route in IS17, describes the coontn 
batwBBii Lyoiis Bti J Tour du Pin as a pluasinR Bucccasion of 
rich plains, and tiouds, and cultivated grounds, intenperged 
with niral villages. '■ But Fmnce,' he sayn, ' is like a mart- 
tune couatry, braml, flat, and iinprotecled ; the Boil is eotn- 
j]Brati>ely b^ren ; the sky cluudless j and there are no mouS' 
taias to bave eSiid: an the landscape or intluenni ou the 
air.. . .no moimtaJoa to attrai^t clouds, no va]leyR to ^ve 
currents of air and changeful variety to enlivta thu land* 
Kape.' — Bell's Obwnratiuas, pp.43, 4, 



tlie traveller should turn to enjoy tiio last view of 
la belle France. Tiie road aacenih the mountain 
side, and tlien enters a ravine at a considerable 
heiglit above the stream, whiclifoams beneath inita 
narrow and often concealed bed. The route ihence 
letkda to the httle town of Lea Echelles, wbich de- 
rives ita name from the terriiio stair or ladder which 
was formerly the only path over the mountain. 
Tlie traveller had to ascend by this means the per- 
pendicular face of the rock to the Jieight of a bun* 
dred feet. He then entered a cavern, and after 
climbing more than eighty feet through it, re- 
gained the day in a deep cleft of the mountain ; 
whence a path, of which some vestiges remain, 
like a Roman pavement, conducted him with com- 
paratjve ease and safety to the summit of this ex- 
traordinary passage. This was not only a danger- 
ous undertaking to the unskilful, but it was only 
at certain seasons that it was practicable; for the 
cavern was the embouckiiTE of the waters from the 
ravine above, and had evidently been formed by 
the melted snow and torrents wliich often occupied 
the channel 

When the policy of a more intimate intercourso 
with France suggested itself to the enterprising 
mind of Charles Emmanuel II., Duke of Savoyi 
he determined to make a road here practicable tot 
carriages i and the most celebrated act of his reign 
was the accomplishment of this great undertaking, 
nhich was called tlie Boute nf the Grotto. By 
lowering the cleflin the mountain, and terracing a 
descent to Les Echelles, he made a road which was 
long considered as one of the most extraordinary 
iichievements of human eliCort, A monument in 
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ihe road bears tlie remains of aa iuscriiition com- 
Diemorative of ihc construction of this road, wfaich, 
though narrow, steep, and difficult, did Itoaour to 
its founder, and served its purpose above a hun- 
dred and fifty years. In 1805, tliis road was crat^ 
demned, however, by the French engiueets; and 
Napoleon, by one of the most eKtraordinary of 
hu great works, superseded the old rond, and left 
it, with its monumental record and the old cavarn 
of Lea Eclielles, to he visited only aa curioBitieo. 

The present road, wliich avoids altogether the 
direction of the old one, sweeps round the Ittdv 
valley above tlic village of Les Ecbeltes, rising by 
a gradual ascent to the level of tlie road formerly 
attained by the route of the Grotto ; it thou cntwa 
at once the perpendicular face of the limestone 
tock, and a magnificent gallery, twenty-five feet in 
height aud the same in width, proceeds a thousand 
feet through the rock. * The entrance to thin gal- 
lery presents an extraordinary appearance froiD' 
below. On the face of the vast rocks which rite 
abrt^tly from tlie valley, a speck is seen to termi- 
nate the line of tlic road ; and the traveller cU) 
scarcely persuade himself that tliia is the only exit, 
BO small does the opening appear from the magni- 
tude of the surrounding objects. This gallery was 
begun in 1803, and was opened to travcllera in 
1807. Many intemiptiona occurred from its eonh- 
meucement; and after the work had been I** 
peatedly suspended and renewed by the French) 
the Sardinian Government had the honour of ctAn- 
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pleting it. To a traveller from Savoy, the scene 
which presents itself on emerging from the gallery, 
muGt be particularly striking. 'Travellers who visit 
tlie passage of hef Echelles for the scenery,' says 
Mr. Bakewell, * should approach it from Cham- 
hery, not from the western side. On the one side, 
you emerge from the earth to hehold a sudden 
vision of glory ; on the other, you leave a splendid 
valley, to plunge into a cave that opens only on 
barren rocks. , -The galleries cut through the rocks 
on the Simplon route, produce no surprise, for, 
before entering them, you discover what the scene 
mil be when you are passed through. But the 
traveller who arrives at the passage of Lea Echdlex 
from Chambery, sees nothing on his approach, but 
barren precipices, that seem the confines of the 
habitable world ; when, after a few minutes of 
gloomy twilight, viliagea, churches, corn-fields, 
vineyards, and forests, are all before him, bounded 
bv a range of mountains, whose eidcB are covered 
with verdure, though their summits are capped 
with perpendicular wails and turrets of limestone 
of amazing height.'* 

Mr. John Bell, who entered Savoy by the Pas- 

•BikeweU's 'Travels,' TOl.i., p. 169—172. We may rtfar 
our readers to these volumes for an interesting account of thcs 
}*«)lo^cal fltmrtnre af the sm^lor valley of l^gt Kchptlft, 
and of the adjacent coiuitry. The key to these pheno- 
mena is, that tfae limestone locka rest upon an immensa 
saadntoae formation, and are interstratified with it. The 
vaUnyB, instead of being eicavated by the waters, appear 



sage de la Grotle m 1SI7, gives the folloning 
deBcription of the extraordinary scene. 

'The road formed by Emmatiuel, * mounts 
by a steep and difficult ascent. On the left, a low 
parapet guards it from the deep pecipice which 
overhangs the riper, while on the rig'ht, the moun- 
tain rises perpendicular as a wall. Af^er a little 
space, wtuch yet, from the labour of the tnuJeB, 
seems long, you strike all at once into the rock, 
the entrance to which gives you tlie impression of 
the gateway into some strong and almost inac- 
ceasible fort. A few steps further in this deep 
pass, which hes before you in a long and gloomy 
line, you look back on a view truly magnificent. 
In the centre of the opening, and dividing llie 
entrance, stands a huge mass of rock, as if de- 
signed for the seulpturea form of a giant. On the 
right, but on a level considerably lower, is a por- 
tion of rock resembling a tomb-stone, bearing an 
inscription in memory of the founder. Prince Em- 
manuel ; and on the left, the mountain rises in 
stupendous basaltic piOurs, straight as the stem of 
a cathedral column. On either side, you look down 
from u vast perpendicular height, as from tlie walls 
of a fortress, on a smiling country, rich, varied, and 
of great extent, in which the village of Echellea 
forms a picturesque feature, f Climbing upon the 

* Wben thb gentleman irsTrUed, tlio new road teems 
not to hue been completed, and his dncription applies onlf 
to tire rond made by Duke Charles Emmanuel. 

t Beyond the village and lalley of Les EchclleB, m&y be 
seen theniDUiitBinB oT the Qronde Chartreuse. An exinmion 
to the Grande CharhctuiB can be BccooipliBlied easily in a 
few houn fiom Leo Eehelles j and it U the beiit point Id 
slnrt firom, On a viut to that stiduddd spot 



natural parapet of the great central Btone. and 
again looking down from the dizzy height, you Bee, 
far beneath, the steps of the EcheUes entering the 
inountaiD, tiirougli a vast arched chasm of nearly 
300 feet in height. Turning from tliia prospect, 
and proceeding onwards, you continue to traverse 
a channel more than half a mile in length, and bo 
narrow as to oblige the passenger, on entering, to 
ascertain by loud hallooing, that no returning car> 
riage impedca the way. It is difficult to divest your* 
self of the first impression received on entering it, of 
its being a great fortress : its causewayed path, the 
hollow echoes from the horses' hoofs, its walls of 
dark, gloomy, and dripping rocks, rising perpen- 
dicularly to such a height as greatly to impede tha 
light, combine to give it the aspect of an inclosed 
building. On the left, where the rock seems to 
hear an eleva^on of about 200 feet, you pass the 
mouth of the chasm where the EcheUes (or stairs) 
formerly opened. On emerging from the pass, we 
looked down on the Guierre, so lately seen dashing 
from rock to rock, now gently gliding in a full 
and (juiet stream through a. rural plain, its waters 
^ving motion to several mills romantically situ- 
ated OD its banks. We continued to travel along 
a beautiful road bordered by pine-trees, occasionally 
deepening into thick wooi&, and traversed a bridge 
which crosses the Orbanne, a broad, rapid, and 
powerful river. From this bridge, a steep ascent 
Itads to an elevated summit ; and here, the eye rests 
on most enchanting scenery. The mountains of 
the pass which you have just left, stand h^h and 
dork in the outline, farming an imposing back- 
ground to the small, richly-cultivated valley spread 
d2 
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out below ; while the bridge, fat beneath, lies m 
one long, flat line, crossing the river, which ia 
now seen winding its way in various bends, and 
gathering its tributary waters from tlie adjacent 
rocks.' " 

The country through wiiich the remainder of 
the road to Cbambery lie^, is sterile and unin- 
teresting ; but near that city, it opens anil itnprDvas. 
Chambery stands in a fertile and well cultivated 
plain, near the confluence of tjie Orbannc (Alba- 
no, or D'Albans) with liie Aysse (or L'Eysse,) 
which, rising in the liigii mountains to the west 
^d south-west of Chambery, flows northwanl 
into the lake of Bourget. TJie rapid melting of 
the snows on those mountains, hae frequently occ^ 
sioned such violent and sudden inundations of the 
river, as nearly to destroy the city.t To protect 
it against tliese floods, an immense stone embaok- 
ment has been buiit, extending several miles, till. it 
joins a low range of rock tiiat projects into tie 

Chambery is supposed to represent the Lemin- 
cum of the Romans : a little village a few miles 
&om the city, still hears the name of Lemena 
Another village, a mile and a half to the north- 
ward, is called Vieux Chambery. The present 
capital of the Dutchy, is of no very high antiquity. 
Mr. Simond describes it as ' a small town, not 
old, not ugly, and rather clean, which is saying » 
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great deal, in a country wiiere neither tlie workt 
of man nor man himself are distitiguislied by out- 
ward aitvanla^s.' The populiilioii was CHtimaledt 
in 1820, at about 10,000 ; it has since increased, 
and is now rated at upwards of 12,000. The waUi 
of tlie town have been removed, and the apace tliey 
occupied is l^d out in gardens. T)ic streets ai4 
gloomy and crowded, Mr. Bakewell saya;' and 
none of the public buildings are worthy of no^ce^ 
except the hos])ita] oi L' Hotel Dial, the Caserne% 
or barracks, and the manufactory for silk gauzes, 
for which Chambcry hag long been celebrated. 
The palace is an old castle in no way remarkable. 
The churches exliibit an approach to the Italian 
or Spanish style of gaudy decoration ; and here, 
the Protestant traveller is first met with the re- 
pulsive spectacle of the Virgin decked out ia 
embroidered taffeta, witli paste necklace and crown 
of roses. The church near tlie castle containa 
some good painted glass. 

Viewed from the liills on the side of Aix, 
Chambcry appears to great advantage, almost 
environed with gentle eminences, covered with 
vineyards, pastures, and wood, while in the back- 
ground are seen extensive forests and towering 
Alps. In the neighbourhood of the city is Lea 
Charmettes, once the residence of Madame de 
Warens and •!- J- Rousseau. The house ia the 
last in a retired and beautiful valley, wliich bears 
a striking resomblance, Mr. Bakewell says, to 
some of the wooded glens in Hertfordshire : the 
lofty momitains in the neighbouriiood are not st 



in ascending the valley, and tlie cliaractei' is truly 
English. Another object of interest in the ndgh- 
bourhood of Chomhery, is the cascade called Le 
Boutdu Monde, formed by the DorJa,* one of 
tho branches of the Aysse, at the termination 
of a valley which has no outlet, being cloied 
by a perpendicular wall of rock, over which the 
river throws itself. Were it in a more favourable 
situation, it would be a very striking object, B^ 
Bides the grand cascade, the water has penetrated 
the horizontal strata of the rock, and formed 
numerous jets eteau, which appear like the work 
of art. 

The mountains above the Bout du Monde, form 
part of the almost impassable barrier which sepa- 
rates from the rest of savoy the district of Bauges, 
(formerly BovUa, i. e., the district of cattle,) con- 
taining tliirteen armnmnea, and about 10,000 in- 
habitants. Surrounded with a wall of calcareous 
mountains, it is accessible only through certain coU 
or mountain passes, which at certain seasons are 
entirely closed. The inhabitants are chiefly occu- 
pied with pastoral labours. Oats, barley, rice, 
and potatoes, however, are cultivated ; they export 
a considerable quantity of butter and cheese. 

About five miles S. of Chambery, there is a 
very remarkable scene of physical ruin, called, 
hes Abymei deJUynjw, occasioned by one of those 
tremendous catastrophes to which, from the struc- 
ture of tiie rocks, tliis region is exposed, In tho 
year 1248, a part of Mont Grenier, (a mountain 
belonging to the range which extends from Les 
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EchdlaHo Ais,) fell down, ami entirely buriod 
five parishes and tlie town and cliurch of St. 
Andrd.* The ruins extend over a surface of 
about nine square nules, and present a singular 
scene of desolation. ' Tlie catastrophe,' Mr. 
Bakewell remarks, ' must have been most awful, 
when seen from the vicinity ; for Mont Grenier is 
almost isolated, advancing into a broad plain, 
whicli extends to the valley of llie Iserc. It is 
several miles in length, and is connected with the 
mountains of the Grande Chartreuse ; but it is very 
narrow, its longitudinal direction is from E. to 
W. Near tlie middle, it makes a bend towards 
the north, forming a kind of bay or concavity on 
the southern aide ; and there is a corresponding 
convexity or projection on the northern side. U 
lias been generally believed, that the part of the 
mountain which fell down, was from the middle, 
and that the iboulemeni formed the concavity on 
the southern side ; but the direction of the ruins, 
and the form of the mountain, indicate that it 
was the south-eastern side wliich fell. 

' Mont Grenier rises very abruptly upwards of 
4000 feet above the plain, Like the mountwns 
of X.M EehnUei. with which it is connected, it is 
capped with an immense mass of limestone strata, 
not less than 600 feet in thickness, which presents 
on every aide tlie appearance of a wall. The strata 
dip gently to the side which fell into the plain. This 
mass of limestone rests on a foundation of softer 
strata, probably molatue (soft sandstone). Under 

* The aacient chronieleB do not inrorni, uji whether tlie 
full of Hie muuntiun iras jireceiled by na^ tatetiuivvbsjk 
inbf^ allowed the inbabitaotA time to esca^ie. 
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this are dislinctly seen thin strata, proliaWy of 
limestone, alternating witli soil strata. There can 
be little floubt, tliat the catastrophe was caused 
by the gradual erosion of the soft strata, nhicb 
undermined the limestone above, and projected it 
into the pl^n. It is also probable, that the part 
whidi fell, had for some time been nearly detadied 
from the mountain by a shrinking of the southern 
side ; as there is at present, a rent at this endi 
upwards of 2000 feet deep, which seems to have 
cut off a large section &oni tlie eastern end, that 
now 

' Hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its buaa,' 
as ifprepared to renew the catastrophe of 1248. 

' The Abymes de Myam are hilts (oi lathei 
•monliculea) of a conical shape, varying in hdght 
from twenty to thirty feet. Eacli of these m<mii- 
cules may be considered as a detached heap of 
niins, composed of fragments of calcareous strata, 
some of which are of immenae size. Tliey have 
been projected to the distance of three and four 
miles from the mountain. The largest massea 
liave evidently fallen from Ihc upper bed of lime- 
stone with which Mont Grcnier ia capped. The 
velocity they would acquire by falling from so 
great a Iieight, could not be leas than 300 feet 
per second ; and the projectile force they gained 
by striking against the base of the mountain, oi 
against each other, has apread tliem far into the 
jilain. In the course of years, the rains, or cur- 
rents of water from dissolving anows, have, fur- 
rowed channels between the largi'r masses of stone, 
and, washing away part of the loose earth, have 
Je/l the inunenae number of conicaV taVXs-fiVwK aie 
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6CGD at present. Tlte devastation stopped a little 
short of the church at Myans, dedicated to the 
Virgin ; hence tltat church acquired great celebrity. 
But it may be Been, that the eJevation of the 
ground assisted the efforts of tlie Virgin in arrealinj 
the calamity. St. Andrew could obtain no favour 
for Lis church or town, though it was one of great 
note in those days, being the ancient seat of tht 
lieanery of Savoy. Pilgrimages arc now made to 
the church of N. Dame de Myam; and on the 
day of the festival of the Virgin, her shrine it 
visited by several thousand persons from distant 
parts of Savoy. 

' Notwithstanding that a great part of the 
Abymes de Myans is planted witli vines, tliey still 
present a most impressive scene of wide spread- 
ing ruin, far exceeding in magnitude any of the 
eboulemrnU that I saw elsewhere in Switzerland 
or Savoy. To form some idea of the quantity of 
matter that fell, if we calculate only what covered 
the part now called Lcs Abymes de Myam.lha 
average depth of which cannot be estimated at 
less than six yards, spread over an extent of 
nearly nine sijuare miles, this would amount to 
upwards of 150,000,000 cubic yards; and we 
may suppose an eijual quantity of earth and 
smaller stones to have fallen near the foot of the 
mountain: these, together, would be more thaii 
400,000,000 tons in weight. Such an immense 
quantity of matter precipitated from the height of 
three quarters of a mile into the plain, must have 
produced a shock inconceivably vast aud awful.'* 

• BnWeifell, vol. i. pp. 1 95 — 202.— Mr. Simond muiiliona a 
muuiit^ Iffuukiueni fihich has covered a cdu^\« qI iiA^^ 



Between nino and ten miles from Clianibery, 
on tlie Geneva route, are the mineral waters of 
Aix les Bains, the Aqure AUobrog-um and AqucE 
Graiiana of the Eomana. The road passes along 
the fertile valley of the river Aysse, which is the 
principal feeder of the Lake of Bourget ; having 
on the weet, the narrow and lofty ridge of the 
Montagne du, Chat, and on the east, the steep 
eicarpement of the calcareous mountain called 
Chaparillon. The lake in front is concealed from 
view by a low range of wooded hills. Mr. Simoad 
describeB the ride from Chambery to Aix, as 
passing tlirough one of the moat beautifiil coun- 
tries he ever saw. • Tlie toi™ of Ais has notliing 
but its baths to recommend it. It ia built in a 
bottom, under a calcareous mountain (between 
3000 and 4000 feet high), at the foot of which. 
two abundant sources of hot water spring up ; and 
the place in summer is extremely close and hot, 
owing to its injudicious situation, and the cjuantity 
of warm water constantly running through the 
BtreeW. ALx was ibnnerly a walled town with 
three gales, but is now mean and inconsiderable. 

over which the rnad passes soon sHec leaving S. Thibault 
de Coux, iu a delightful little valley. ' Thin accidcal,' tie 
■ayi, ' happened about forty years ago.' (He travelled in 
1817.) ' A stupendous waterfall of very great Iteauly, ds- 
taches itself from tl^at part of the mountaiQ ivheucu Oie 
ibouirment took place; and may very probahty have had 
gome agoncyin il.' — Siinond's Swifietland, vol. i. p. '127, 

* From Mr, Siinond'ii account, as campured with Mr. 
Bokewell's, there would appear to be two roada from Cham- 
lien to Ail. The Former Traveller de^icribeii the rood he 
took, as nramog along ' an eluvuted lidgi^, through a, sort 
of open ^rove of chestnut and walnut treuE, sloping * 

ea both sides totrurds volleys flsuked with, mou&tiuiu. 






■, aii<i the houses are small. Mr. Bakewc 
estimates the number of inhabitants in 1S20, 
at only 1600. The toivn has rejientedly suffered 
from conflagrations, (the last occurred in 1739,) 
owing to which, most of its arciiives, with tti* 
vestiges of its high antiquity, have been lost at 
destroyed. The ancient remains entitled to notice, 
consist of a Roman archway, called tLe Arch of 
Campanus, behind the churcli ; a square building, 
the supposed remains of a temple of Venus, (ot 
of Diana,) adjoining llie ruins of the chateau of tha 
Marquis of Aix ;* and the remains of the vapo- 
rarium or subterranean vapour-baths erected by 
the Emperor Gratian. Tliese have been built of 
brick, faced with marble, but are now used merely 
as cellars. 

The two thermal springs rise within 300 yards 
of each other. ' Tlie upper spring, or Source 
de St. Paul, improperly called the Alum spring 
(Eau d'Aluti), gushes from the rock beneath 
an antique archway. It flows in a stream suffi- 
ciently large to turn a mill, and supplies a large 
hath or reservoir below, now used for the pur- 
pose of douching horses that have the lumbago 
or stifiiiess of the joints. The poor animals stand * 
very quietly under the stream, which falls from a 
considerable height, and the warmth of the watn 
is evidently grateful to them. Tlie lower spring* 
18 called the Sulphur Bath {Bain de CEau de 
Souffre). The source is very abundant; its 



temperature is from 37° \o 38° Reaumur, or 117° 
Fahrenlicit ; but, in rainy seasons, by an ail- 
mixturii wilh llie surface-waters or cold springs, 
it is lowered to about 3&° R., or 1 1 1° Fahr. The 
water is ucarly tasteless, and emits the smell of 
Buiphur, not that of sulpliurelled hydrogen. * 

' Till iJio year 1772, the sulphur bath was 
merely a large cave cirt in the rock, and divided 
by a, wall into two apartments, one for the mea^ 
the other for the women, with an iron balustrade 
in front. At that period, the King of Sardjnix 
caused the present liandsowe building to be 
erected and fitted up expressly for the operation of 
douching. The apnrtnienta for douc/tiiig, to the 
iiumbcr of fifteen, are placed in a semi-ciicuW 
corridor; and in a lower story are two oUier 
rooms, inlo which the water falls with greater 
force. On the aoutli side la the large bath in- 
tended for the royal family, with dresaing-roonia 

* Mr. Simnnd aavE, the smell u like (hat of Hamn^ate 
mrtec. The water of Ibe upper spring, which has nttalj tb* 
uoiB temDeretiini. ii sometiiaes taken liy the patients as KB 
nalyxin pubUshed ia the Jtte- 



Sulphate of Eoda . . 
magnesia 



Ilepalic gas, wilh a. email A partii^ulBr kind of hepo- 

jNirtion uf emboiai: acid gaa, tic gas, cumbincd with ml- 

nbout nn& thiid of the *atw- phurous acid gas, about oner 

' third. 



rotmc! it, There are also apartmeniB vhere 
poor nre douched frralis." 

To a person takitifj the dovchu for the first li 
the protesa h somewhat formidable. He is intro«^i 
di>ced into a dark cell or arched vault, ahout thi 
teen leet by eleven, and twenty-two feet liigh^ 
where lie finds himself involved in dense vapour 
and sulphurous odours. Two silent and nearly 
naited fibres then step forward, and conduct hint'' 
to a flight of stepa, leading down to the douching'^ 
place. The water descends in columns as largS" 
as the arm, from the height of from eight to tea' 
feet, and is made to pass through long, jointedy 
tin tubes, which are fixed on the two apertures' 
through which the stream enters. Each dotickef" 
takes one of these tubes, which he directs to dif*' 
ferent parts of the body with one hand, while witli< 
the other he rubs or ehampaoes the part on which' 
the water fails. The operation is continued, at ' 
first, for only five minutes, and is lengthened each 
suoceeding moming, as the patient becomes better 
able to endure it : it is somewhat painful and very 
exhausting ; and when the water is at its highest 
temperature, it is not uncommon for the patieni 
to faint away. The douching being finished, the 
performers set up a yell as a signal for the portera 
to enter, by whom tlie patient is wound round in 
a linen sheet and thick woollen wrapper, and boma 
home with great rapidity in a chair, closely covered 
up with a cotton hood and curtains. The bed' 
being previously warmed, the woollen wTapper is 
taken ufftlie patient, and he is lifted into bud la 

"BakeweU, i-oL i, p. 117—120. « 



the wet sheet, where he undergoes a profuse per- 

The season Tor taking tlie douchta !b from the 
middle of June to the latter end of September, 
fiefore or after that time, it is deemed dangeroua, 
as the mornings and evenings are frequently cold. 
The annua) number of patients at Aix, varies irom 
1500 to ISOO; and as the baths belong to Govem- 
Bient, it is calculated, that the King of Sardinia 
derives from them a clear revenue of about 1500/. 

There is no place in Europe, Mr. Bakewell 
iays, where douching can be practised with so 
much advantage. At Aix la Chapelle, the water 
is too hot, and the temperature must be reduced 
before it is used. Here, it is not only of the 
proper temperature, but bo abundant, that, were 
the upper source employed in the same manner as 
the lower spring, there would be sufficient to 
douche a thousand persons a day. 

At the distance of one or two miles from the 
baths, other warm springs issue from the ground, 
which require only to be separated from tlie surface 
water, to be of as high a temperature as the 
springs now in use ; but the Government will not 

* The vliolc expensG, including Ihe poricrs, is thirty wHt 
Franch raonej, out of winch the dtivchen and porfera have 
duly a Mm eacii,ati(lthunimaiiidei goeslothuKmg. Ladies 
ore of cmiTM ait«nded l)y femalo operatora, who are called 
4aiicheitti, The Bune champnoing a [iroctiied when the 

etient is only ateamed. There are oo convenienceB at the 
Lha Tor inert? bathings but chamber baths are kept at the 
lodging'-hDiHeg fur the use of iovslids, which ore filled with 
water brought from the bot-vptiogs, and left tiir slwiit two 
hourn to riiwl. *^^^^^^^^ 



permit oiher baths to be openetl. Tlie aprings of 
Aix are tlie hottest of all llie thermal waters of 
Savoy ; bm tliose of Leuk, in the Valais, have a 
still higher temperature, varying from 117° to 
126° Fahr. 

The number of iiot springB that break out at 
the foot of the central range of the Alps, in a lina 
of seventy miles, ie a highly remarkable pjieno" 
menon. Mr. Bakeneli, mio visited almost all tha 
principal BpiingB, supposes that they must derivs 
their heat from one common source, placed at a 
great depth below the surface, and cxlcnding from 
N. E. to S. W. Nearly in this line are found th« 
hot springs recently discovered near Grenoble ; 
and he conceives it to be not improbable, that the 
thermal waters which rise at the foot of tha 
Pyrenees, are connected with the same common 
source of heat. All these watura rise near the 
bottom of the great calcareous formation whioli 
covers the norUiem side of the Alps, near iti 
junction with the mica or talc-slate that rests upon 
the granite ; and it is inferred, that they do not rise 
in Uie upper strata, hut spring out of the lower 
and primitive formation which arches over the 
subterranean furnace.- 'It seems most unreason- 
able to doubt,' remarks this scientific TravcUer, 
' that the hot springs in the Alps owe tlicir tem- 
perature to aubiercaneaa fire, .as . much as those 
near Naples, or in Auvergne, or the Geysers in 
Iceland, although the earth may no where have 
thrown out lava in the vicinity.' The districts in 
which these hot springs are found, have, indeed, 
been subject to great and frequent convulsiona, 
^nfcich can be ascribed to no other oiigia', ^a-ta* 
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cularly the Haut Valaia, where tlie water is of tlie 
highest temperature. In the winter of 1755, at 
Brieg, Nalere, and Leuk, earthtjuaVes were felt 
every day, from the Ist of November to tlie 27th 
of February; during whtfh many of the springs 
were dried up, and the waters of the Rhone were 
observed to Trail.' The rocks above the Baths of 
Waters, at that time opened, and threw out a con- 
siderable quanUty of hot water. Several of the 
BBcluded valleys of Piedmont, at the foot of the 
central range, have also been subject to these 
convulsions. Mr. Bakcwell supposes, that all 
these thermal waters suffer a reduction of tem- 
pcratm^ iiom an intermixture with cold springs 
or surface water ; and it is where the primary 
rocks, in which they have their source, are pro- 
tected more or less from tile surface waters by a 
great thickness of secondary strata, lliat ihey are 
found at the highest degree of heat. Tlie follow- 
ing table exhibits the temperature of the principal 
hot springs of this region.* 



Leuk, in the Haut Valois 
Ail les Bains, in Savoy Pti 
Moutieca in the TarentaJsB 
St. Gervsiae, in Faucigny 
Sri(la,uitheTareiilii»B . 
St. Didier, near Cprmayeut, in Pieili 
Natere, in Valois, (much intermixc 
vanable) 



13° — 117= J^M 

. . 101° ^^M 

Tie botteat sprinri^^^^ 



re those of Urijino in Japan ; and 
the aulphunraB springs of. La Trinchura, three lesigi 
the north of Valencia in VeuGiuela, wlucb |^ve rise lo tlia, 
aiti tie Aijma (MintleM. £);ga aru boiled in tliin Bpiin|r 

Jess tbaa fom mhxutw. S«e Mun. TBAV.vulxivii. p. ll 
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LAKE OF BOUnOST. 

The drives and walks in the neighbourlioocl ofj 
Aix are very beaBtiful. The rising ground a littlfrj 
above the town, commands a heautifu! view c^ 
the Lake of Boutget and the opposite mountains,, ^ 
A small country -house in this situation was oc-_ 
cupied by tlje ex-empress Maria Louisa, when sh((^ 
visited Aix for the benefit of her health. I'h^ 
valley in which Aix is situated, is extremely fertilOi., 
producing wheat, fruit, the vine, and siik-worma,,. 
Including the breadtli of the lake, it varies froia, 
two to five miles in width. The Lake of Buurget, , 
is about ten miles in length from N. N. W. t<;»,, 
S. S. E. i its breadtli varying from two to three 
miles. At the northern end, its waters flow inW^,' 



the Bhoncby a channel about six mUes in length,^ 
called La Samere. Aa the Ehone ia here navigablel|' 
the lake baa a direct communication with Lyons an^,. 



the Meditenanean ; and a canal might with the _, 
greatest ease be carried from the take to Cham-,,, 
bery. The channel for commerce thus openeij 
with all the southern and midland parts of France, 
might be turned to great advantage, were th6 
traile between France and Savoy left free ; hut 
at present, the navigation of the Rhone is of 
little use to the Savoyards, except tliat coal ia 
brought up the river from Lyons, for the use of 
the blacksmiths, and landed on the eastern bank 
of the lake. When the Rhone is much swelled, 
it rises above the level of the lake, and pours it> 
own waters into it, by the short channel tlirougkd 
which, at other seasons, those of the lake have^' 
their outlet; occasioning, at such seasons, inundaB|'' 
■^jons at the upper end. Thia part of the ■^aVVe^ 
Mneara to have been gained i'lom tlie water «Ma|I 
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very distant period, being still a nisliy swamp ; 
and Mr. Bakewell thinks, tliere cannot he a doubt 
that the lake once extended as far south aa Cham- 
bery, coTeriug the plain in which that city is 
built. The low range of hills in the valley on 
which the village of Tresaerve stands, was then, 
TnoBt probably, an ialand. The lake is still dimi- 
niahing, at the southern end, in conaequence of 
the debrii brought down by the Aysae, and on 
the eastern side, by the debrU from smaller rivers 
which flow into it. Its level is, according to 
Saussure, seventy-six toisea lower than the Lake 
of Geneva, or only 740 feet above the Mediterra- 
nean. Its greatest depth is on the weatem side, 
where the Montagne du Chat dips into the lake 
at an angle of 60°, affordinf; no space for a road 
or even a landing-place, except at one or two 
points : its depth is there 254 feet near tlie shore. 
Its waters abound with excellent fish, particularly 
the ombre cheDalier (^lalmo vmbla), the lavaret, a 
species nearly allied to the trout, but of richer 
flavour, and trout and pike of fine size. 

Bourget, from which the hike takes its name, is 
a town of some antiquity, and is supposed to oc- 
cupy the site of the town of the Allobrogfs, upon 
which Hannibal descended in passing over the 
Mont du Chat. After crossing the Pyrenees at 
fiellegarde, it appears thai he proceeded through 
Perpignan, Narbonne, and Montpellier, to Nismes, 
as nearly aa possible in the exact track of the great 
Komaa road. From Nismes. he marched to the 
Rhone, which he is supposed to have crossed at 
Ronuemaure, and then to have ascended the left 
baiikto Fiflnne, or a little lugtiet. '£\«m<Kiift«ch.- 
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ing aeroBs the flat country of Dauphiny, hsrujoined 
the river at Si. Genis d'Aousto (Avgusta Alio' 
brogum), and then croBsed the Mont du Chat by 
the Chevelu pass. It is impoBsible to turn ths 
mountain at the northern end, where the lake hu 
ita outlet, because it descends so perpendicularly to 
the lake, that, from Haute-combe to Bourdeaux, 
there is not a foot-path nor a. landing-place for a 
boat. The Chcvelu pass is much lower than any 
other part of the mountain, which here bends ia- 
wards to the east ; and the road rises very gra> 
dually to the top, ascending the course of a smitll 
stream which rises out of a Utile lake about half 
way up. From the village of Chcvelu, wliich i 
at the foot of the steepest part of the ascent, it is 
about two miles to the top. A little beyond ths 
tillage are remains of a fort. On the summit is 
a flat of about 300 yards. The passage is divided 
by an immense rock, about 200 yards in length, 
and nearly half that space in breadth. The great 
road runs to the south of it, and is by no mean 
bad. The Austrians passed over it in force, ii 
1S15, with baggage and artillery. The road 01 
the top is covered with stones, which have formed 
part of a tcmpla : the foundation may still be easily 
traced. The stones are well cut, and several cor- 
nices are perfect. Prom numerous inscription! 
foimd here, it appears to have been dedicated to 
Mercury. The view from the summit is very fine: 
the Lake de Bourget is at your feet, and the rich 
valley of Chambery is seen, backed by the mag- 
nificent chain of mountoiuB that inclose the iBJre. 
On the other Bide, Lyons may be seen ftom \!cisi 
summit of the Mont du Chat, though lio^ ^(SKk 
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the pass. Tlie, road descends in siig-zags upon 
the village of Bourdeaux and the lake, the moun- 
tain being in that part rocky and precipitous. 
From thence to the tovni of Bourget, a distance of 
about four miles and a half, the muuntain slopes 
gradually downwards from its top to within about 
800 yards of the lake ; after which, it becomes 
rocky, and plunges in many parts perpendicularly 
into the water. The modem road runs at the foot 
of the slope, which is itself very steep. At Bour- 
get, it quits the mountain, and crosses the plain to 
Chambery. The King of Sardinia is now com- 
pleting a very fine road by the Mont du Chat ; 
and if a bridge were thrown over the Rhone near 
Yenne, there would be a. direct communication 
with Port d'Ain and Macon, through the country 
of Bresse, which would greatly shorten the road 
from Paris to Chambery.* 

On the borders of the lake are remains of several 
ancient castles. On a hill at the northern end, 
nearly opposite to Aix and Chantilbn, are the 
ruins of Chateau Bourdeaux, near which several 
cascades fall into the lake. But the most remark- 
able object ia the fine Abbey of Haute-corabe, 
founded by Amadeus III. in 1125, near Bonrgel. 
It stands on a rocky eminence, at the edge of tho 
lake, on the north-western side, where the Mont 
du Chat retires, and leaves a sheltered recess, sur- 
mounted with forests of chestnut and walnut trees, 
beneath which are vineyards, corn-fields, . and 
orclianla. The appearance of the abbey is that of 
a large modem mansion, rather than of an ancient 

* IFickham and Crimet,^.66 — 77. ^^H 
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religiooB establiahment. Tlio church was formerly 
the burial-place of tlie counta and dukca of Savoy, 
wlio built here two magmficcnt Gothic chapels, 
ornamented with gilding, pictures, and bas-rclieft 
in the taste of the thirteenth century. During the 
wars with the French Bepublic, it waa greatly 
injured, being for some time converted into a 
maoufactory for china and earthen ware, which, 
however, did not succeed. When Mr, BakewoU 
was there, the furnaces, with some broken pels 
and pans, stUt remained. Among the monumentB 
destroyed in 1793, was ouc of Bonifncc, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the thirteenth century, a 
Savoyard by birth. In the church and sacristy 
were formerly many curious paintings, relics in'* 
cased in gold and silver, and other treasures of 
great value. The ancient chronicles of Savoy 
were also deposited here. Ail have disappeared.* 
The gardens of the monastery have been kept in 
good order ; and part of the building was, in 1820, 
occupied as a dwelling-house by the proprietor. 
Since then, we learn from M. Bertolotli, the 
present King has had the abbey repaired and re* 
stored to its original state. 

About half a mile behind the abbey, ascending 
through some beautiful fields, is a amull plain, on 
which there is a circular grove with seata, under 

* A few paintings, however, of high antiquify remajiieil 
in 1S20. One of Ihese, which was on the ground, leunitig 
aguinsl the wnll, reprc»]nt«il a saint standing at a desk, ia' 
the act of writing a book, but with his heul directed upwardi, 
and his mouOi opon to receive a atcesm of milk atlruitl^ 
squirted into his mouth from the brtast of tho Virpn, wha 
is aSei:lioaa.\i:\y]eiiaiagofetiiham llui duuds'. 
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the shade of whicl) llie fathers were wont to solace 
lliemselvea during the heats of sumnicr. Close 
by, at the foot of the mountain which rises from 
litis elevated plain, is La Fontaine de Merveillm, 
an intermitting spring. Mr. Bakewell was for* 
tunate enougli to witness this hydraulic phenome- 
non. It was a briglit, but sultry day in July; 
and the party, having brought provisions, had re- 
tired to take their repast in the grove, leaving a 
boy to watch the fountain. Scarcely were th^ 
seated, when they lieard the signal, and running 
to the place, saw that the water was just beginning 
to flow. In a short time it ran with considerable 
force and noise, filling tlie reservoir: it then 
abated, and the water in the reservoir began to 
sink agam. Tlie whole process lasted about twenty 
minutes. About an liour afterwards, they had the 
gratification of witnessing arepetition of the per- 
formance. In rainy seasons, the spring flows re- 
peatedly in the course of an hour ; at other tiraes, 
only onCD or twice iu the course of the day, so 
ttiat some travellers who have visited the spring, 
after waidng in vain fur some hours, have been 
obliged to return without witnessing the pheno- 
menon. The explanation of tlia apparent marvel, 
is easy. The natural basin into wliich tlie water 
flows, has an irregular stony bottom, and will per- 
manently retain water only to a certain height ; but, 
when the spring flows, it fills faster than the waters 
are carried ofl" nd th ater rises several feet, 
overflowing at th s f The str.itification and 

structure of th n ount. n present, Mr. Bakewell 
says, one of th pi cases imaginable of a 

natural syphon fom ed m ihe warns of the strata. 
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In rainy weather, the water of course filters more 
rapdly into the cavernous interstice, with which 
the spring is connected by a transverse seam or 
channel, and Uius produces more frequent inter- 
missions. A deep, rolling sound, like distant 
thunder, was heard from the mountain immediately 
before the water began to flow.* 

No person, says Mr. Bakewell, can form an 
adequate idea of uie great beauty of the Lake of 
Bourget, by merely seeing it from the shore near 
Aix, with die bare back of the Montague du Chat 
in front It is only from near the middle of the 
lake, or at its southern end, that the variety and 
magnificence of the scenery present themselves 
with their full effect. A fine view is then obtained 
of the rich scenery on the eastern shore, and of 
the mountains south of Chambery, beyond which 
the snowy pinnacles of the Cottian Alps bound 
the horizon. 

At Grrisey, a small village four miles from Aix, 
on the high road to Geneva,t there is a cascade 
which would be celebrated in other regions, al- 
though only of the second class in this country. 
The river has excavated a deep ravine in the hard 
marble rock. In rainy seasons, before falling into 

* Bakewell, vol. i. p. 142 — 146. This phenomenon is 
a mere toy of nature, in comparison of the intermitting 
rivers of Guatemala. There is one which is stated to flow 
and remain dry alternately during a period of three years. 
See Mod. Tray. vol. xxvi. p. 267. 

f Aix lies on the post-road from Geneva to Chambery. 
The next town is Rumilly, at the junction of the Cheran 
(or Seran), and the Fi6ve (or Nephe), two rivulets which 
ndl into tiie Rhone. From this place^ thedistasvc&ioQc^ 
neva u seven poste^^Starke^ p, d08. 
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the ravine, the water spreads over a broad floor of 
iliis limestone; but, wlicn the river is not go full, 
it pours along a number of deep, narrow channels, 
and ia seen at a great depth, boiling, foaming, and 
lasliing the rocks, before it unites in one Btreaai 
to bound into the abyss below. The Bides of dw 
surrounding rocks are richly clothed with wood ; 
and other streams falling from the heights above, 
greatly increase the picturesque effect. A smaU 
moQuincnt, recording tlie fate of a young lady in 
the suite of the c\-queen of Holland, who vu 
drowned in attempting to cross the cataract on a 
plank, adds a feature of melancholy interest to the 
scene. A solid bridge liaa since been thrown 
across, to obviate similar accidents. 

The common people of Ais struck Mr. Bake- 
well as having less simplicitj* of manners, and more 
obtruBiveneas, than the inhabitants in the soutli of 
Savoy, or on the borders of the Lake of Anneoy. 
He found them, however, obliging and honest, 
but tlieir garrulity was in full activity from fou^ 
o'clock in the morning till eleven at night. Talking 
parties more especially occupy the bakers' shopt, 
which in Savoy, like the tavern in other European 
countries, or the well in the East, serve as the ren- 
dezvous of the labouring classes. Their ' clamor* 
OUB, restless, and bustling manners, their anti- 
quated and ragged dress, their diminutive stature 
and ill-favoured countenances,' strongly recalled 
to Mr. Simond the population of France, as he 
remembered it under the old regime. One remark- 
able trait is the very prevalent dislike among the 
Savoyards towards the Gcneveac, which tliis Tra- 
veller ascribes to ignoiance ftlmwiated by envy, 



and a jealousy of superiority of sll kinrla.* It is 
jirobable, liowever, that a difference of religion iiua 
some share in producing it, together with the tra- 
ditional ecclesiastical feud between the reformed 
and papal parties. The archbishop of CJiambery 
GtiU styles himself bishop of Geneva also in all lits 
prociamations. 

The rooil from Chambery to the pass over 
Mont Cenis leads in a southward direction, g-ently 
ascending over a well-cultivated tract to Mont- 
melian on the Is(;tc, where it strikes the route 
leading from Grenoble to tlie Tarentaise. Soon 
after leaving' Chambery, the mountains are seen, 
which divide Savoy from the department of the 
Hautes Alpes; and their picturesque effect relieves 
the tedium of travelling through the avenues of 
tall poplars which extend nearly to the Isifre. Tlie 
road passes under the ruined castle of Montmelian, 
built on a rocky eminence, and formerly considered 
as one of the strongest fortresses in Europe.t It 
was demolished by the French in 1703, and has 
never been reatored. Montmelian, before the de- 
Etniction of its castle, was a considerable town, and 

• Siniona, Tol-i. p. 293. Baltewell, vol. i, p. 128 150 

"nie IktldTrarelleimeiitiunB tho termii he paid at L'Hotel da 
la Poate at Aix;— for dinner, supper, wine, apartmenlH, and 
linen, with a baeia of buui/iaa for breokfai^, six franca per 
day. Thu terms are nearly the same at thu boiLrdiag- 

f Tbe (reacbery of the governor gave it info Uie possea- 
sian of Heiuy thu Fourth of FiBnra in 1600, nut bi^fore ha 
bad nanowlj uscBped beine killed bf a caonDii-ahot diirin); 
the siege. His son, Lonis Xdl., aflw having iutcsted it for 
fifteen months, was compiled to r^e the siege. 1\ ^oa b!(. 
leng^ talBs byLouisXIY; and dismautlud. 
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formed llie western bufwark against tlie Preneli. 
At present, it contoinsonly about 1200 iiiLabitauta, 
and tliough placed on tlie high road to Mont 
Cenis, is without a tolerable inn, Below the town 
is a handsome stone biid^ of five arches over the 
Isere. Tho vineyards in the neighbourhood pro- 
duce the finest wines of Savoy, Tlie wliite wine 
of MontmeUan is much eatcenied, although bien 
capiteux. White mulbeny -trees, for rearing wlk- 
worms, also abound, which supply the ailk-tnanu- 
factories of Chambery. A better style of culture, 
and more of the appearance of wealth and com- 
fort, are observable here, than in most parts of 
Savoy. 

After crossing the latere, tlie road to Mont 
Cenis continues up the left bank. T!ie view, 
looking back from near the village of La Pianfae 
upon Uie town and fortress of Montmelian, and the 
valley of the Is£re, environed with lofty and rugged 
rocks, is one of the most beautiful scenes between 
Lyons and Turin. Soon afterwards, the road be- 
comes uninteresting, till the traveller reaches the 
neat little town of Aigue-belle (Afaa-bdlie), at the 
entrance of tho valley of the Arc, about five miles 
above its confluence with the Is^re. The opening 
into tlie Maurienne (as the valley is called*) is 
very grand. Tho town itself has an insignificant 
appearance below the vast mountam-masses titst 

' So colled (rom the blocknesB of the soil, whith re- 
SftmblM the surface of coal-mines. It la tupposed to have 
beou part of tin tenitorj of the uncicnl Oiavce/i or OnBocttii 
aatl in old vritinga, tiie name of Si. Jean de Maimeone 
appears as Saaclut Jvhimnei Qwactlim. — Witkliiin and 
Cramer, p. 21, 



bound tlie valley. Of theBc, the lower region il 
riclily wooded with chestnut and wnlnut trees ', 
above them is a belt of dark pines ; and the whole 
ia surmounted with the snowy sumnnits of ths 
mountains of the Maurienne. The deep and nar* 
row vailey is ascended by a good road, constritcled 
by Napoleon ; it is almost a continued cauaey 
along the banks of the river, which struggles 
through its deep and rocky bed. Each of tUa 
torrents tltat fall into the river, is received into k 
stone reservoir by the road side, and conducted 
into an aqueduct beneath. Facing one of the 
bridges by which the river is repeatedly crossed, a 
rivulet of petriiying quality lias formed for itself a 
natural aqueduct. The noise of the waters daslv 
ing and brawling down the deep ravines, and re> 
echoed from the rocks, is, in some places, almost 
stunning. The rocks are chiefly pure limestone 
and chalk ; sometimeH they consist of a coarse white 
marble tinged with red, sometimes of a micaceoua 
and calcareous rock, in which quartz is mingled, 
or of a dark blue micaceous schist Evident mariu 
arc observable of the continual decomposition of 
the mountains. Enormous rocks have tumbled 
from the adjacent heights, and the bed of the river 
is filled witL them. The few patches of land 
which the steep sides of the valley offer to the 
peasant, are carefully cultivated, but the produce ia 
small. In some places, low vines are trained by 
tlie river side, while on the very brow of the 
mountains are perched littlo cabma, which appear 
scarcely accessible except to the chamois, and 
liuchare inhabited only three months in l\iQ'^^a3^ 
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by tHe persons who gather the scanty vintage, 
ftuits, or grain, produced in the Maurienne. 

The poverty of the inhabitants of tlils valley waa 
formerly aggravated by its insalubrity. Cretins 
were to be seen at nearly every door, and goitres 
were almost universal. Napoleon, to secure hia 
new road, drained the marshes, and confined within 
their proper cliannel the destructive torrents which 
continually flooded the valley. By these means, 
we are told, in terms of pardonable esaggeration, 
he changed a ' glen of misery into a line of pros- 
perous towns and hamlets.' Soon al^er passing the 
dirty village of La Chambre, the traveller arrives 
Bt the ' episcopal city' of ISt. Jean de Maurienne. 
This little capital has a somewhat imposing ap- 
pearance A'om a distance ; but it is ill built, with 
narrow slTects, and contains notliing worthy of 
detaining tlie traveller. A curious public notice 
forbids the bringing of any carriage drawn by more 
than one horse into the city, on pain of three days' 
labour!" Several cots, on the southern side, lead 
ftom St. Jean, by mountain paths, into Dauphiny. 

Before arriving at the town of St. Michel (which 
is about half way between Lyons and Turin), the 
valley of the Arc narrows to a defile ; but it opens 
again into a little plain, in which that town is situ- 
ated. Travellers usually pass through the suburbs 
only ; but it is worth the trouble of ascending 
through the narrow alreela of the town, Mr. 

• Shejiherd's Letters, p, 4 1 . ' The political evenU of the 
Mfturieiint,' Mr. Brockeilon remarks, ' are almost forgotleii 
with its rainla. Thu bears mid Uie avBlanchcu are how Ifaa 
pnly disturbers of the traiKjuillitj of thuse valleys.' 



Broclccdon says, to attain the site of an old towei^ 
and look oTer tlie little pldD and the course of tli* 
Arc below. 

Soon a&sr paaEing St. Miclisl, the valley b&- 
comeB flo etcep an to require additional horsee ; and 
beyond Mod^e, it rises high above the bed oftha 
river, to skirt the mountaia of Bramante, under ft 
dense forest of pines. The eceucry here assume! 
a, ga,va^a wildness. The road is terraced ovqt h 
gulf of frightful depth ; on the opposite brink of 
wliich, overhanging the ravine, tlic foit of Lea- 
seillon rises in a fomudable succession of ramparta 
wluch command the passage : some defensive 
works are also constructed on the road side. A 
little beyond, the fort communicates with the hi^ 
road, by a bridge thrown across the gulf at a feartiil 
height above the torrent. Beyond Bramante, tlia 
country becomes more sterile, and the stunted com 
scarcely repays the labour of the husbandman. At 
Tennignon,* the straight valley through which the 
Aisse descends from its source in tlie Vanoise, is 
abruptly lefi ; and the road continues, by a zig-zag 
ascent on the right bank of the Arc, through a 
glen which extends from Termignon to Lans-le- 
bourg, the last town in Savoy, at the foot of tlie 
passage over Mont Cenis. 

The inhabitants of Lans-lc-bourg, from time 
immemorial, were innkeepers, muleteers, and car- 
riers, whose entire occupation it was, to convey 
passengers and merchandise across the mountain, 
DDder the regulation of a syndic appointed by the 

■ Near La Vemey {bEfiae tbo trmTelleireacliBa Tetmignon^, 
a ihort distimce from the road, h the duuUe caau&% qI & 
BenoJ^ 'one o/lSe finest trater/alb.in tlie Alps.' 
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Govemlnent. Carriages were here taken til pieces, 
and conveyed to La Nov^ese on the hacks of 
mulea, wliUe the traveller proceeded liiithei in a 
chaise a porteur, — a sort of sedan, home by eight 
portcra: the passage occupied about four hours. 
Their occupation is now ^one, the fine new toad 
having rendered tlieir services unnecessary. Swne 
of them, however, still find occasional empkiyineat 
as cantomiiera, to aGsist those who are regularly 
appointed by the Sardinian Government to keep 
the road in order hy removing the new-fallen snow. 
Near the Hoid Royal (an exceUent inn built by 
order of Napoleon) a barrack has been built, ca- 
pable of acconunodating 3000 men. This, to- 
gether with the appointments on the plain of the 
Cenis, gives to the pai^s a mditary character. A 
bridge, close to the Caserne, is thrown over the 
Arc ; and the road, leaving that stream,* winds 
up ijie mountain by a succession of finely-con- 
structed ramparts or galleries. The traveller as- 
cends witii ease at a rapid pace, as the road from 
Lana-le-hourg to the summit of the pass, rises at the 
rate of only one foot in fifteen ; and it is not liU 
he has proceetled about two miles, tliat he reachca 
a point where he suddenly perceives that he haa 
ascended a complete precipice. 

'The course orthe river Arc is fiom Mont Iseron, whcrB 
it riaea; and al the fool of Mont Cenia, Mr. Brqckudoa 
lays, in the valley uf the Ace, there Is nothing tu iudicate t 
pussage over this inuuutiiiii. Mr. BuU, on leaviog Luns-le- 
bourg, < croiiBed the Soliglia on a low briOire, and ptoceedod 
by Ihe CourEB of thia stream, rnpid and furious aa the Arco," 
paisiag through ' a sweet, romantic vilkge.' Tlie floods 
aeecn to have lenilered this delom- Troni the direct road ne- 
caaary. The Stihglia is not mentioiiBi bj Mi. Btuckedon, 



Not far from ^e highest point, Is a pln«e called 
ha Ramaiie, from which, during the winter, ha- 
fore die now road was made, venturous travellerB 
coming from Piedmont were accustomed to slida 
directly down the snow-covered steep to Lans-leM 
bourg, in a sledge guided by a mountaineer ; pei^ 
forming the distance of two leagues in sevflii 
minutes. The practice of descending en traineaw^ 
is still in use in winter ; but the velocity of thd 
descent over tlie new road is of course consider^ 
ably leas ; and with the danger, the zest of th(f 
fearful amusement is proportionably diminished.*' 

The highest point of the pass is fjTS metres 
(about ^3^0 feet) above Lans-le- bourg, an4 
2100 metres {6773 feet) above the level of th4 
sea.t from tliia elevation, the road descends tdl 
the plain of the Cenis, which extends Hvo leagued 
in length, encircled with the loftiest peaks of Cenia^ 
covered with perpetual snow. In the centre trff 
llie plain expands a broad lake, re]>orted to bs 
uolitthomable, and famed for its delicious trout; 
This lake is 62S0 feet above the sea, while tha 
highest summit of Mont Cenis (Rock St. Michel^ 
attains aa elevation of 11,460 feet. During eac 
months of the year, tlie lake is frozen, and ths 

■ They lell a Etory of an EugUshman who staid eight days 
at Lan»-le-bourjj, for the rapress puqiose of riskJDg Tiis neck 
three times a day in this smiuieDient, or, as f hey ntpress itj 
of beiiig rimnai lout lei jour: The Elidu down the Caew 
lie Cfnurvai in the cordillem of the Andes, 19 perfurmed hf( 
IliB peona with the help of only their stuff. See Bruud'u. 
VoyagutoPerUip. 96— Ifil. 

^ M. Bfun, vol. vi. p. 29. Bvll, p. 37. BroclteJon, p. 8j 
Tie cIcvoiLon above the seaia slated by Mr.BeU\ii\wVftT\ 
tuineaj Mil. Slarie says, 5898 fwl. 
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peasants drive their herds across it. On its margin 
are seen amall, low huts, of fifteen feet square, 
erected to sitelter the travellei who may be so un- 
fintuuatc as to he overtaken by fog or a Bnow-stonn 
Bi travetsing this plain, when ho miglit otherwise 
periflh in the snow, or be driven by the furious 
blasts bto the deptlis below. Not a busk or tuft, 
or even thistle, grows on this desolate spot Posts 
(in the form of crosses, to prevent their being 
stolen for firewood) are placed at inten'als, to 
indicate tlie rood in the winter snows. The 
numerous buildings on the plain suggest tlia 
idea of a larger community than is actually to be 
found there, and somewhat rcheve the extreme 
dreariness of th£ scene. Besides these houses of 
ge, areseen tlie post-house, tiie inn.thoAospJCC 
with its church, the barracks, and a station for the 
carabineers who esamine the passports. These 
establishments are abundantly provided with ex- 
cellent wines, bread, and meat, with fiali from 
the lake, and, during the season, grouse from the 
mounts. Tlie intercourse with the plauis of 
Piedmont is so constant, tbat fruits, fresh and deli- 
cious, are found at the inn. Persons being encour* 
aged to reside on the mountain by exemption from 
the taxes, it is anticipated that the inhabitants of 
Cenis will become as numerous as those of Lans-le- 
bour^. Ahreadv the buildings form a little hamlet 
fronting the lulie, to which has been given the 
name of Tavemeltet, as moat of the houses receive 
travellers. 

From tiie Grand Croix at the extremity of the 
plain of tiie Cenis, the road winds down in terraces 
to the little plain of S. Nicolo, in the middie of 



whicli is llie barrier of Piedmont, where a custoirn ' 
Jionse is established. Formerly, the road, sftet 
crossing a torrent, skirted the ntountaiiiB on tha 
southeru side of the plain, and passed through a 
gallery cut in the roek. There was also a covered 
way, strongly built, to guard the traveller against 
the avalanches which frequently falj^ from the 
mountain on this side, and which have actually 
worn it smooth. But against these, the power of 
man could provide no eifeetual aecuiity. Dread- 
ful accidents occurred ; the avalanches crushed 
the covered way ; and it was at length determined 
to form the present line of road, which is perfectly 
exempt from danger with respect to the avaian* , 
ches, but ties close to the brink of precipices, and ^ 
is therefore not safe, either in the dark or afiev 
heavy snow-stoima, without a guide, Tlie bridge 
across the torrent, which led to the gallery, has 
heen deatroyed, lest travellers should be tempted 
to take that as the shortest route. The difficulty 
of constnicling the carriage road, was much greater ' 
on the Piedmontese side ; and in several places, 
it has heen necessary to excavate the galleries ill 
the hard and almost precipitous granite rock. On 
the Savoy side, the road runs over a soft lime- 
Soon after entering Piedmont, the road winds 
round the side of the mountain which overhangj 
ihe deep valley of Novalese ; iind near a turd 
leading to the hamlet of Bart, the traveller looki 
down upon the miserable village of La Ferriere* 
The old route must have been a fearful one, judg* 
ing Ironi the ruggedness and steepness of the de* 
cUvity, The new road descends gradually, follow- ! 
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ing the siouoBitieB of the mountain. From La 
Molarct (or Molaretto), the view of tlic valley ia 
very striking irom its extent, although not of a 
picturesque character. The line of tlie old road 
may be traced from La Ferri^re to Susa; and on 
the opposite side of the valley, the enormouB 
mountain of Roche Melon shuts out from view 
the plains of Italy. * Soon afVer leaving La Mo' 
laret, however, near St. Martin's, the valley of the 
Doria opens, and the scene terminates in tiie plains 
beyond Turin. From St. Martin's, the route winds 
along the borders of a precipice with a descent so 
gentle, and over a road so admirably constructed 
and defended by parapets, that the traveller pro- 
ceeds without any sense of danger. A part of the 
road above the village of Venaus, is exposed to 
Hvatanches ; hut accidents can scarcely happen, 
miless the traveller is imprudently venturesome. 
Before arriving at Susa, even in the combe of 

• 'TKoTast monntaiu called tho RocAe Melon, which 
boandB the eastern side of thu valley of Novaluie, riiea 9500 
feet above Suaa, and fonnerly hud on its aummit the little 
chspel of Noire Dame det Nagea, which EDntatncd an image 
of the Virgin held in great veneration, to which a. pilgrimage 
was aanu^ly made in the montli of August, from Susa and 
its encirons. Bui the puth which led to this chapel v>i so 
dangerouB, that fatal accidents frequently bappened, and 
the Uvea of many were lacriGced to their devolioa. Unable 
to breathe in an air so rare, they fell OTor such dreadful pre- 
cipices, that, to nac the lan^age at the Redur of Mont 
C«DiB to Saussure, " Ceax qui lomboi'ml Ja iiaitai teUanail 
brii£i, gne PiireiUe (mil la p/m graxdt plfae de leart oorpi 
gul tlemturSl dani ton mtier .'" These dangnrous pilgri- 
m^QS are now discontinued ; and the revered image, Bie 
object of this devotion in high places, has been ttiinsferTed 
to Susa.' — Brockedon's Illustrations, 



Giaglione, the traveller is sensible of his approach 
to /taly. Beaeath him lie the valiey of the Doritt 
and the plains of Piedmont; and the fore-ground 
of this beautifiil landscape ia rich with the foliage 
of chcBlnut and walnut trees, vines, and other pnW 
dnclaona of a fertile soil. Tiie road is lined with 
fine aged trees ; and at every turn, the little city 
of Susa, with ita aurrounding' rocks and ancieirf 
castle, ia preaented anew through arches of far> 
spreading boughs. The Doria-lQparia (the Dutia 
Minor of Strabo), which has its aource on Mount 
Gen^vre, comes dashing and foaming among tlM 
rocks, and, passing through Suaa, seeks its way 
along the plains below. The approach to the ci^ 
is by a narrow gorge. Upon a hill which com* 
inands it, stands the caatle called Fort La Bru- 
nette ; once considered as one of tlie strongest 
fortreEses in Europe, and guarding both the roads 
to the Cenis and the Genevre.* It was dis- 
mantled by the fVcnch, but haa been again put in 
repair by tiic present King. Below this, through 
an opening in the rocks, you enter by a mihtary 
gate, where your passport is required, and youi 
baggage exposed to annoying search. 

Suaa, the ancient Segusio, the capital of Pied- 
mont under its marqueases, was formerly called 
the Key of Italy ; and the posaession of this fron- 
tier town was deemed of great importance undei 
the old military tactics. In 1704, it was taken by 

* It naa ia loJliiiK lo attain this post, that the celebrated 
Mureschal de BelUiiile, in 1747, met with si> many ilisaBtcrt. 
In its days o( power, it was so cautiously watehcd, that a 

EOT, on being obaervf '^ *^ ~*"" "^'^ ^"'^'' "* ■* ^-"' " "" 
<ru otdemf to pasa 
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the Dake de Feuiiladc, wlio dcmoliahed the citadd 
with its othGf fortificatigns. It Ja a small, dean- 
looking town, containing ahoiit 4000 inhabitants, 
who consist cliiefly of priests, soldiers, and 
beggars. Tlie houses ate adorned witii balconies 
in the Spanish fashion ; and the walls even of the 
meanest buildings are adorned with pious frescoea, 
some of them ancient and not ill executed. Alto- 
gether, the place has a striking appearance; and 
its situation, surrounded with noble crags, is 
highly romantic,* The cathedra! is an old liuitd^ 
ing, raised upon the luins of some vast Roman 
edi^ce. Among the vestiges of its ancient im- 
portance, is the triumphal arch raised by Cottiua 
in honour of Augustus, on the route leading to 
Mont Gcn6vre.t It stands in the garden belong- 

* In tlie mouatiiinB on one aiiie, Is fuund tlie famous 
marble called Fert de Saie. 

f 'CotiiuB waa an Alpine ehieftain, who held a kind of 
■oTereigntir over several valleys in these mmintains. II 
appears tu have ]}eea heredilary, as we hear also uS king 
JJonnus, hia &.lher. Cottiua is reprESEnted m lurking inOie 
fashiesBes of his Alps, and even defj'ing the i>awer uf Rome, 
till Auguitts thuugbt it worth while to CDnciliate him with 
the title of prefect Claudius, howevur, reirtored to him tba 
title uf kiu^. Under Nero, the Cottian Alps beeoma « 
Soman province. The extent of the lerrilurj' which Cottiua 
possessed, cannot now be easily detined ; for, though alt the 
people which tToaipOBed his dominions are enurnvrated in the 
inacriptiDn of the arch nt Suaa, many of them remain BU- 
liDown. Enough, however, of them is known to make it 
appoar, that the territory of Cottins extended much fiirthu 
on (hesido of Gaul, than that of Italy. In Gunl, be leems 
to have held under bira all the easlem part of Dauphinfi, and 
tbc north-eastern portion of Provence. Tha great road over 
the A/pit CaiHa (Monot Genfvre), which finally hccaineths 
most frequented passa^ bfitween Uiose two countries, was 
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ing to the governor of the city, and is in a perfect 
state, having been recently repaired. By the gate 
of Savoy is a very antique tower, which was also, 
probably, built by the Romans. On leaving Susa, 
the road crosses the Cenisella, a stream which 
descends from the Cenis, and flows into the Doria. 
That river is passed at Busolino, whence it flows 
to the left of the road, until it reaches the Fo 
below Turin. 

Among the feudal remains which the traveller 
passes in the valley of the Doria below Susa, are 
those of the picturesque chateau of St. Jorio 
(Georgio ?). But the most extraordinary ruins are 
those of the magnificent monastery of San Michel, 
perched on the Monte Pirchiriajw, above St. Am- 
brogio. This singular hill, rising in the narrowest 
part of the valley, its pinnacle crowned with the 
monastery, forms a very striking feature in the 
landscape from the pass above Susa. The diffi- 
culty of erecting such an edifice in such a situation, 
must have been very great. It requires an hour 
and a half to reach its site. When attained, the 
mass of ruins appears enormous. There are many 
ancient tombs of the monks. Some of them are 
open, and the bodies are seen in a dry state, like 
the mummies of the Guanches. On one of its 
towers, there was, till lately, a telegraph belonging 
to a series which communicated between Paris 
and Milan. The view it commands, is described as 

principally constructed by Cottius, and led through the heart 
of his principality; the valleys of the Doria and the Durance. 
Segusio (Susa) was his capital, if we may judge from the 
inscription, and from the circumstance of his being buried 
there.' — Cramer's Ancient Italy, vol. i. pp. 33, 4. 
VOL. I. P 



magnificent, extending from the vast ramparts of 
tlie Cenis, through tho lower valley of the Doria, 
which winda beneath the monnatery, to Turin, the 
Monte Superga, and the extensive piftins wliich, 
beyond them, melt into the horizon. Tlie founder 
of this once splendid establiehment was a certain 
Ilugucs da Deconsu, who, to e:;piate some crime 
he had committed, perfgrmed a pilgrimage to 
Home, obtained absolution of the Pope, and, on 
his return, built this edifice in fuliilment of hie vow 
of gratitiitie. Privileges were conferred upon the 
new establishment by Pope Sylvester (Sylverius ?); 
and it soon became, under the rules of St. Bene- 
dict, so celebrated for its splendour and power, 
that its abbots boasted of having founded or re- 
stored 140 churches and rich abbeys in France 
and Italy.* 

From Ambrogio, the road passes through 
Avi^liana to Rivoli, finely situated on a hill at 
the opening of the great valley of tlie Po, and 
commanding a most magnificent prospect in both 
directions. Here is a chateau belonging to his 
Sardinian Majesty, the only grandeur of which, 
however, is derived from its noble situation. Mr. 
Bell describes it as ' a coarse, bulky biick house, 
aa liiie a collon-mill as a palace.'t A splendid 
avenue two leagues in length, extends in a direct 

* Mr. Brodiedoii, fiom wham we bornw thtse dvtuls, hai 
given a view uf the nionusfcry as seen from St. Ambrogio. 
SauBSUie and Millin botli describe iheirviBkti) the nnns; 
Bnd the latter iaa given an interesting tketeh of its histiay. 

t 'Partly unfinished and partly in mint,' says Ladjr 
Xorgaa, ' it apitomizea Italian vilka cnyal and noble, being 
vast, desolate, imaij, and aeglected.' 



line from Rivoti to Turin. Before, liowevcr 
enter this ' charming little citj-,' we must notice 
the other passes which have been referred to, as 
leading from Savoy into Piedmont, premising a 
few observations respecting the grand pass of 
Mont Ccnia, which has now been traced. 

Although this has been, for ages, the most fre- 
quented passage of the Alps between France and 
Italy, there is no certain evidence tliat it waft 
known to the ancient Romans. Neither in tiie 
' Antonine Itinerary,' nor in the ' Theodosiaa 
Tables,* is there any mention of the Cenis ; and 
those writers who have represented the passage of 
the Cenis as the route of a Roman army, nave ^ 
cotifouuded this pass with tiiat over Mont 
Geni^vre, wlJch tneets it at Susa, terminating at 
the arcli of Cottius. The historians of CLarI&- 
magne are the first writers who name the Cenis ; 
and they relate, that Pepin crossed this mountain 
to attack Astolphua, king of the Lombards, and to 
assist Pope Stephen III. Charlemagne oflon 
crossed the Cenis during lis wars with the Lom- 
bards ; and his son, Louis le Debonnaire, is re- 
ported to have been tlie founder of the hospice on 
its summit. From tliis period, the pass appears 
to have become the usual route for travellers from 
France into Italy ; and frequent mention is made 
of it in the military annals of Piedmont. 'Hiat 
it should not have been so early known or adopted 
as that over tie Cottian Alps, admits of Batisfae- 
tury explanation. ' In seeking a passage acrosB 
the Alps,' Mr. Brockedon remarks, ' the genera! 
and most obvious course seems to have been, 
to ascend the valleys and courses of i' 
S 2 
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one side, and descend by the nearest valley on 
the Other, llie CeniH, gn the side of Lans-le- 
bourg, offers no valley to expbre ; fur the course 
«f ihe river Arc is from Muut Tseran. There is 
no doubt that the pass of the little Mont Cenis, 
from Bramante to Exilles, and that of the Cat de 
la Rue, from Modane to Bardonneche and Oulx, 
"were known very long before the present pass of 
the Cenis; hut botli those passes have valleys 
descending to the Arc, which would tempt the 
traveller to explore them. The latter, Mons Rudus, 
seems to have been one of the routes adojited by 
Julius Ccesar, when he crossed the Alps to suppress 
the inroad of the Selvftii; and troops often 
crossed by these passes during the wars of France 
and Savoy. It may be said, that the ascent to 
the Mont Ceuis might have been made by the 
course of the river Cenisella, wliich offers on tlie 
Italian side the usual appearance of a passage. 
It must be considered, (however,) that tlie Alps 
were not explored by the Italians, hut hy their 
invad.ers, the Gauls, who poured their hordes into 
the fertUe country of iLily, to luxuriate in a soil 
which claimed from them less labour as a recom- 
pense for its enjoyment.'* 

But it was reserved for the Emperor Napoleon, 
to make the pass over Mont Cenis practi- 

* ErccJceilaD, N°. iii. p. 14. From a, passage cited iana 
Simler's Dc Alpihui Cammn^irim, it ajipuars, that the 
jiamB of the motmt^ii voh writlun by somi:, CmUia^it ; by 
o&erB, G'no-uni. "ThBt wrilei describes it luulcr Iho najoe 
of Moout DioDystiig, which numu it derivad, ha sayi, Inm 
" ' ' WHS worahijjijpd in the valley 
le is Monle Caiiijia. 
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cable at all scaacms of the year ; and with this 
road, ns well as that of the Biinplon, liia name 
iviJl ever be honourably associated. ' In 1802^ 
the First Consul decided upon opening a coin-> 
munication by a grand route between the Mau,- 
itcnne and Piedmont ; and after a careful survey 
of the difi'erent coh which lead from one of these 
comitricB to the other, that of the great Moni 
Cenis was chosen. In 1803, the works of the 
new road were begun ; and they were bo far 
completed b 1810, that, during tlint year, 2911 
carriages, 14,037 carta and waggons, and 37,255 
horses and mulea traversed the mountain. Not 
more than five months of effective labour could 
be accomplished ma year.* Generally, the works . 
began about the middle of May, and ended in the 
beginning of October. The expense of ihesa 
astonishing works has been cstunated at 7,460,000 
francs (nearly 300,0001. sterling). From Lans-le- 
bourg to Susa, about nine posts and a half, this 
magnificent road is everywhere thirty feet wide, 
and BO easy of ascent on either side of the moun- 
tain, that, from Susa to the plain of the Ccnig, 
the journey can be accomplished in four hours in 
a carriage, and from Lans-le-bourg to tlie Taver- 
nettes, in little more than half that time.'l" The 
establishment of the (twenty-six) houses of refuge 

• Thia stBlement will ejtplaiu \he marvellous fitoiy r«- 
parted by Mra. Stnrfce, that thu htv loute was fuminl in 
fre mamht, by the Bid of 3000 workmen. 

\ After heavy Eilla of Snow, Mra. Starke snys, cairinKea 
ore Bamt^mus from six to stven huura in ascending on uia 
Savur ti'W, and from fmic to five limirs in descending; oa 
the side lit Piedmuut. But it haii been crussud in uiKht 
liuur^ even ia wintw, by Iraineoui, 
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along tlie line of road, in tlie most elevated and 
cjspoBed parts of the route, renders the paas^e 
safe even in winter. They ate provided with bells, 
which, during the prevalence of foga, are rung to 
gmde the traveller from one reEiige to another. 
These little inns arc tenanted by the canlonnicrs 
whose husincBs it is to keep the road in good con- 
dition. The number instituted by Napoleon has 
been reduced by the Xing of Sardinia ; but there 
are gtill kept up two companies, amounting to 
about fifty men; and to defray the expense of the 
establishment, and of the hotpice, a toll is levied 
upon every carriage, horse, or mule that passes 
over Cenis.* 

The pass of the Mont GenSvre, which meete 
that of the Cenis at Susa, leads from Ccsanne, 
the fronder village of Piedmont in that direction, 
to Brian^on in Dauphiny. Prior to 1802, the 
only road v/oa a mule-path. In that year, the 
present road was begun by the communex of the 
Brian^onnais ; and it was opened on the 12t]i of 
April, 1904. To commemorate the event, an 
obelisk Bixty-five feet high was raised in 1807, 
on the highest point of the pasa, on the line of 
demarcation between France and Piedmont, 
bearing inscriptions which were destroyed by the 
Austro-Sardinian army in 1SL7. This road was 
named by Napoleon, la route £ Espagne en 
Italic, 

The col\ of the Mont Geniivre is a plain of 
nearly two miles in length, and forms the lowest 

• Brockedon. Stwltc, p. 510. 

f The cot (neck) is the highest trnversable part of a 
mountain, or rather, that deprenioiihi the mBln[idge,iTliich 
alioviB of a paijsage. 
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of ail tlie passes across the Alps, ila height being 
only 5850 feet above the Mediterranean. Haa 
the only obstacle in the route been thia ridge^ 
Mr. Brockedon remarks, there can be little doubt 
tliat this would liave been the maui line of iuter- 
CQUTse hetneen France and Italy. But tb^ 
secondary Alpine ranges of the Sestri^re in. Pied* 
mont, and the Lautaret in France, are difficulties 
in the way of its becoming a great line of com- 
munication. The summit of Uie pass, which has 
a direction nearly £. and W., is much sheltered 
by the higher mountoms whicli bound it, and it is 
culdvaled with barley at the greatest elevation ; 
the surrounding valleys are also fertile. Near the 
obelisk, and springing almost from a commoa 
source, the rivers Doria-Susana and Durance 
lake their rise ; the former flowing into the Po, 
and reacliing the Adriatic, the latter, into the 
Rhone, which falls into the Meililerraiiean. 

Briani;oD, wliich etaada at the western foot of 
the pass, at the liead of tho rich valley of the 
Durance,* is a place of high antiquity, and being 
regarded, from its situation, as an important 
barrier fortress, has been rendered all but im- 
pregnable. Besides an old castle, there are tsvo 

* For IliB fitat part of the route from Grenotde, vra must 
icfec OUT ti:3dei9 to Alt. Bcockuiluii's interesting work. The 
rouir d'Esp/ignr en llafte nma from GninublB lu Gap and 
Embron, and Ihracu obcciuIb thu Ducauce; but a ahortBr 
mail by forly-fiva milca, (practicable at pteseul, howevar, 
ouly by mulea,) lies Uuuugh the Vol Ramanchu und that □£ 
the Guiaomie, pasunj; urer the Ciil de Lautaret, by which 
they ore separated. This roail was tuiuwn to the Koiuani, 

HM tmwi veaUueB of thvic wurka am still to be a&i. It 

^H^DUdl vitlt nud and magmScetit scenery. 
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.citatlels, will ell command the pasa. . The fine Toad 
,bywhicli tbetownisapproiwhecJ, on die right bauk 
«f the Durance, 13 cut out of tlie rock lliat over- 
hangs tlie deep ravine of tlie river; across vtiiicii 
has beeii tlirown a bridge of a single arch of 
120 feet Bpan, By this, tiie town communicates 
with the forts wliicli rise above eacli otJier on the 
left bank, to the Redoiile de I'Jjifemel, on tJie 
summit of a mountain, The whole ptesentB a 
Beries of defences equal to the local, and eurpasa- 
ing the military strengtli of the Fenesttelles in 
Ihe Val Pragelae. Viewed from the entrance to 
the valley of the Guisanne, the town and forta of 
Brian<;on, with the valley of the Durance spread 
out below the town, studded with woods and 
villages, and bouudeil by lofty mountains, is very 
beautiful. Not less magnilicent is the landscape 
which presents itself on looking back from the 
plain of the Gen^vre, when !Brian;on is seen deep 
and distant in tli,e valley, with its numerous forts, 
and a back-ground of lofty mountains. The pass 
ascends by ' a grand tourniquet,' o'' corkscrew 
road, thirty feet wide, through a forest of piaca 
and larches. On the plain to which it leads, is 
a little village, Bourg Mont Geni:vre, wh^re 
fragments of Roman arcliitecture and inscription^ 
have been found ; and vestiges of Roman worics 
may be traced on the pass. Cottius exerted him- 
self to render this road practicable, and the troops 
of Agrippa were also employed upon it.* The 

. • la thfl Itinemry of Anloniiius, this niilte \s Jescribed 
Bs I'm de haha in GnlliaK, prr dlpes Collitii ; and in iho 
Iliutra:}' uf jCTUsjilem, llie tlBtioiia ate umtlit'il " ' 
jI/<;"/-r(.M,Gtu6*™). (j'««iio«m (CVsanui.), v, , 
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hotpire. was originally fbutitled in 1340, by Huni- 
bert li,, Prince of Briati^on, hut had fallen to 
mill, wlien the French constructed the present 
Toad. A aimilar n)ad winds down the steep sida 
of the mountain to the wretched villape of Cesanne, 
at its eastern base,- from which Siisa is nbout 
twenty-two miles distant. A tolerable road leads 
to that place by the valley of the Doria-SuaanS, 
through Oulx and Salbeitrand, and the pass of 
ExiUes. The natural defences of this road liavo 
been airengthened by fortifications, which guard 
the valley at the base of the Col d^AndU, ni 
Exilles ; a spot rendered memorable by the fi 
of the Comte de Belleisle, who fell there, in i 
tempting to force the pass, .luly 19, 1747. 

During the time that this part of the Sardim'ail 
territory was under the dominion of France, Nao 
poleon ordered a road of the first class to be car- 
ried from Cesanne over the Col de SesMAre. But 
it was never quite completed ; and the Sardinian 
Government has suffered it to fall to decay, with 
a view, it is supposed, to discourage travellers from 
takinff a route by which Turin may be avoided, 
and the journey to Genoa rendered much shorter. 
An admirably constructed road, but out of repiiir, 
leads up to the village of Chnmplas. The plain 
of the Col is about two miles long, and is rich in 
pasturage. On it arc numerous cfi&leU, where 
butter and cheese arc made during the summer, 
Tlie view from the Col is very fine. A winding 
road leads down to Traverse, at the eastern base ; 
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but the tiGSt two milee of route, to FeneatreUcs, 
coDsiating of a nipJd, winding' doBcent along the 
brink of a pieuipice, liave become almost impaa- 
eable through neglect, The road lias been cut 
out of the side of the mountain, and passes imme- 
diately under the fort of Fenestrellea, which com- 
mands the valley of the Cluaone. Seen from tius 
side of the defile, it baa an appearance of pro- 
digious strength. Its white lines and parapets 
skirt the ridge of the mountain, and descend into 
the valley in an almost unbroken series of de- 
fences, apparently impregnable. It is now used 
as a state prison. The river Clusone is one of 
the boundaries of the Vaudois or Waldenses ; and 
Fenestrelles wan the ancient frontier of tlieir 
country.* On the left bank of the river are tvvo 
of their churches, St. Germain's and Pomaret: 
the latter is at the entrance of the valley of St. 
Martin, opposite Perouse, Tlie Val l^agelaa, 
through winch the Clusone flows, is in some 
places very confined. Huge rocks overhang the 
load which shares a narrow way with the bed of 
the river, as it struggles through the gorges of 
the valley, to join the Po in the plains. Owing 
to neglect, the road is likely soon to become im- 
passable for carriages. Near the entrance of tlie 
valley is the town of Piguerolo, tlie scene of 
frequent contests between France and Piedmont. 

■ Tha Anthot nf < Authnntic DetaUs of the Valaewas,' 
(Loadon, tB17,) lecumtneods to tboBii travitUeis who wiili 
io Tisit the valltjH of the Vaudoia, to foke the route above 
describe i,—trom Lyons lo Grenoble, Briiinc;oii, FanestrBlles, 
J^erouHfl, and Pipietolo. La l^iur, the chieE iown, is fuur- 
leea miles from tliu lutier i>lan!. 
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Its situation once rendered it a place of high iim 
portance, as maaquing the dfbouchit of soverw 
vaJjeyB wliich descend from the Alps. Aroutp 
leads off to the Bouthwacd to Saiuzzo and Nic«. 
An excellent, but unintercEting post-road ovet 
the jilain, conducts the traveller in an opposite 
direction (N. by E.), through Noni!, to Turin. 

It was by the route we have now been tracings 
according to tradition, that the Gauls first made 
their descent into the fertile plains of Italy, whci^ 
afler driving out the Tuscans, the ancient pos8ea> 
sors, they established tliemselves in the extensive 
tract known to the Romans as Gallia Cisaipina^ 
The earliest account we have of the acquaintance 
of the Romans with this route, is given by CEesaTt 
who, when he crossed the Alps, to check » 
formidable inroad of the Hdvclii into Gaul, ap- 
pears to have passed the Mont Gen^vre with part 
of his army, by the route of the Val Pragelas and 
the Col de Sntriere. The main body, however, 
as has been already mentioned, are supposed to 
have passed over tlie Col de la Rue from the valley 
of Oiik to Modane in the Maurienne.t The dis- 

* ' Liry, who has ciren iis the most ciicumstantiul ac- 
count of these migrations of the Qauls, asaigas to Ihem s> 
early a date as the leign of T&rQumius IMscus, fhat 13, about 
6U0 B.C. ; and though there are some circumstaDCca in the 
noirative of the Koinau historian, which do not seem alfo- 
gethur correcOy slat«d, the mom facta thamsdvcs muat 
lubnst, as they arc agreed npoa by all ancient writers on 
the subject.' Cramer, vol. i. p. 40. Micbuhr, liowever, 
coDb-DTGTta this statcini:nt, and endeavours lu uiplain hoi* 
Livy was led to antedate the fint appeai'ance of the Gaull 
2M yeais. Niebuhr (Walter's Trausl.), vol. i. p. 261. 
y t Brockedou, D'AnviUe. Sue pa[;e 76. 
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^ict of Coltiua on tlic Halian eide, terminated, 
ftccgrding to Strabo, at Oceilum (now Uxeau), 
ieai Fenestcelles, in the valley of ttiu Clusone.* 
, But tlie most interesting route, in an hiHtorical 
p6ii)t of view, is the Pass of the Little SL Bernard, 
by wliicli it may now be considered as pretty well 
ascertained, that Hannibal crossed the great Alpine 
jBarricr.-]- The whole route from Grenoble lo 
Aosta by tliis pass, presents to iJie traveller some 
of the most beautiful scenes of Daupliiny, tlie 
i^arentaiafe, and Piedmont. 

• Cramer, vol. i. p. 34. 

+ A Inng cntalogiio might lio formed of the numerous 
tntbon. who bave written upon this subject; aud vattoUs 
■w ti>e ToutcK wUch buve heea conteaded far, Strabo anfl 
ILiry aniiert, Ihut Hamiilial went over tbe MpiK Callia or 
Mout Getv^vn]; oad Ibeir authority boa pieviuled with 
De Folaril, D'Anville, and Lctrounu. Gibbon, mlsltd by 
Cftureriun, eoncvlved that Polybius took Hannibul over tHe 
Great St. Homurd; nnd Mr. Whituker has learnedly artvo- 
(^eil th» opinioD iu two large oclnTo volumes. Tlui pa»- 
fogD of Mont Cents ha« been maiabucad to be the route 
ofHannlbiil, by Simlor, Grebley, L'uunt Stulberg, Abauiit, 
De Saiiaaore, Albania de Benumunt, ProRasor Mannert, 
Napoleon hunself, and a refunt French writer named 
Larauia. It Is to General Melville, that the literary world 
are indabted for the augges^n, that the real routu .of 
Hamitbal was by the piUiS of the Little St. Bemmd; ami 
thia ojrinion, which beat accords with flie deacriptlon riven 
by pBl7hiu*,and ia supported by the early anthoriW of {Melius 
Antipater, bas been so leotneilly advocated and distinelly 
illustrated by M- De Luc, Musera. Wickham and Cramer, 
Blid Mi. Brackedon, aa to leave scarcely any rooiD for iiiilheT 
diapulo. Auotiia: hypothesis, however, has been maiutnined 
by the Manjuis du !-'t. Simon, and more recmiHy by a 
'Member of the Univeraty uE Cambrid^." which would 
take Ilnnnibul over the Col de Viao. To th khypi 
we ehall advert buiealltr. 




At Montmelian, where the great road to the 
Cenis crosses the Is^re, the traveller from Gre- 
noble by Pont Charra falls in with the line of 
Hannibars march, from the Mont du Chat, 
Along" the fertile valley of the Is^re, the Car- 
thaginian army ivould naturally and almost of 
necessity proceed, as the barren and rocky defile 
of the M aurienne would have afforded no supplies; 
and tlus same track was at a later period followed 
by the great Roman road from Vienne to Aosta. 
The modem road, which is nearly the same, 
ascends the right bank of the Is^re to L'H6pital 
(^Ad Publicanos)^ about eighteen miles from 
Montmelian; passing through the villages of 
Fretterive, Greisy,and St. Gilly. The Is<Jre flows 
through a very broad bed, divided occasionally by 
numerous small islands. Nearly opposite to Fret- 
terive, it receives the Arc from the Maurienne. At 
this place are several Roman inscriptions extremely 
perfect The valley of the Is^re, which is about two 
miles broad, is of a rich soil and well cultivated ; 
but the inundations of the river have brought down 
immense quantities of stones, which have covered 
a large portion of land on each side of the river.* 
The country, where not under com or vines, is 
covered with woods of walnut-tree and oak, and its 
picturesque character is occasionally heightened by 

* More than 30,000 acres of the richest land, Mr. Bakcwell 
says, have heen by this means rendered entirely barren and 
useless, between Gonflans and Montmelian. The present 
king has, however, put into execution the long projected 
embankment of the I sere, by which, it is hoped; these tracts 
wiU b^ restored to agriculture. 
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ruins of baronial castles. One of the most re- 
markable of these is the chateau Moilans, placed 
rai a lofty escarpement of rock, under the inoun- 
tkiita on the traveller's left, about six miles from 
Monbnelian. This castle was purdiased in 1523 
by the reigning Duke of Savoy, and made the 
Mate priBon of the dutchy. It has been an extensive 
edifice, but is now in a ruinous state, and ia 
Burrounded with strong round towers that Grown 
over the vale, tlie moouments of the oppression of 
feudal times. 

L'HCpital is a well built town on the north bank 
of the Ajley, and nearly on a level with the river, 
which divides it from Couflana. Having been 
burned down by the Austrians, the houses are new, 
and the streets spacious ; and there are some good 
inns. Tliis town is rising into importance as a 
etmsiderable thoroughfare, — being in tlia direct 
road trom Chojnbery to the Tareutaise, and to 
Ae district of Beaufort, aa well as Irom both 
Chambory and Annccy to the new batiis at firida. 
A fine stone bridge connects it with the gloomy old 
town of Conflans, situated on a commanding emi- 
nence just above the confluence from which it 
takes its name. Its ancient castles and monas- 
teries, witli the glittering domes and spires of its 
colleges and churches, give it, at a distance, a 
most imposing appearance ; and with the river and 
bridge in the fore-ground, and the rocks and finely 
wooded mountmns behind, the picture is most 
complete; but, oo entering the town, tlie narrow, 
gloomy atreelfi and dirty houses, and the general 
indications of decay, dissolve the charm, • '^-- 
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vi0W» however, is obtained from the terrace behind 
the churchy locking down the latere.* 

Turning now towards the S.S.E., the route enters 
the upper valley of the Ist^re, which, with its lateral 
Talleys, forms the province of the Tarentaise ; so 
named from the ancient Daranlasiay the metropolis 
of the Graian and Pennine Alps, and subsequently 
the seat of one of the most ancient bishoprics in 
Europe. The mountains which form its western 
boundary, separate this province from the Mau- 
rienne, while those on the east divide it from the 
district of Beaufort, joining the central chain of 
the Alps at the Col de Bon Homme and the Little 
St Bernard. A horse road leads up the valley of 
the Arley to Sallenches ; but it is stony and seldom 
trayelled. 

Soon after entering the valley of the upper 
Ist^re, the road seems to wind in a labyrinth among 
impassable mountains, having the river on the 
right, which forces its passage impetuously among 
the rocks, ^ black and turbid as the fabled Acheron.' 
The declivities are, to a considerable height, 
clothed with forests, among which pinnacles of 
dark schistous rock rise out bare and threatening. 
In the deep gorges on each side of the valley, 
many an impetuous cataract is seen bounding from 
precipice to precipice in its course to the Isere. 
Two of these are of considerable magnitude, and, 
in other regions, would be thought worth a day's 
journey to visit. 

* One of the mountains behind L*H6pltal, seen from 
either the church or the bridge, presents, in the evening 
light, a curious resemblance of the profile of Gibbon the 
historian. Bakewell, vol. i.; p. 100. 
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' In tlie whole of tliis voilev, but partieuiariy in: 
the liigii^r jiiiit,' G^VH Mr. JiakcwoU, 'ihcreiian 
ur of glouniy grandeur, and a sombre, impoaing 
■d«innit)r, tliat 1 bave never observed elsewhere. 
The blackness of tlie river, and the occasional 
deep roarings of the numerous waterfalls, greatly 
heighten the effect. The genius of Salvator could 
not imagine finer subjects for the pencil, than the 
wild and awful scenery which presents itself on 
BBch side as you advaoce ; sometimes rendered 
more interesting by a lofty castle in ruins, or by 
mountain villages and churches. Of the castles, 
now in ruins, but which once defended the passes 
on each side the river, no history remains. The 
wider parts of the valley are well cultivated ; and 
die numerous country houses, surrounded wilk 
vineyards and corn-fields, indicate the prosperity 
and fertility of this part of Savoy. These house* 
are the summer abodes of the landed proprietors, 
who come hero, during the vintage and liarvest, to 
receive their rents in produce. In many parts of 
the valley, there is scarcely sufficient width for 
the road ; but, having cleared these pBEScs, the 
valley opens again, and presents a cultivated 
country on each side, surrounded with impending 
mountains, with here and there the remains of 
vast ibaulemenU scattered at their feet There 
are also four cxtraordioary gorges, which seem 
almost impassable with an army, if any determined 
resistanoe were made. These gorges are formed 
by tlie (calcareous) rocks advancing on each side, 
and compelling the river to pass betiveen them, 
(^trough a narrow clia.-im several hundred feet in 
length. The road is eitlier cut out of the rock by 



the side of liie Brecipice, or is carried over it at a 
distance from the river. One of these gorget 
occurs on this side of Moutiers ; the others are 
hetween Moutiers and the foot of the Little St 
Bernard. 

*• About two miles before arriving at Moutiers, 
we passed Aigue Blanche, a neat town (or vil* 
lage), with one principal street. The bottom of 
the valley is here formed of dark calcareous tufa, 
which is quarried for building-stone: it is light 
and durable. A little beyond Aigue Blanche, the 
rocks advance and close up the valley, leaving 
only a deep chasm not many yards wide, through 
which the river rushes : the road is carried along 
the side of the precipice, but is secured by a 
parapet. This is the first of the great goi^s : it 
may be said entirely to cut off the lower part of 
the valley from the upper. You might imagine 
that it formed the termination of the route, as the 
river turns suddenly, and appears lost. After 
passing this gorge, we descended to Moutiers, 
situated in a small plain surrounded with such pre- 
cipitous mountains, that a stranger who should 
arrive there in the dark, would, the next morning, 
find it difficult to conjecture by what way he had 
entered, or how he was to escape.' * 

Moutiers, the capital of the Tarentaise, is a 
town containing about 2500 inhabitants. Down 
to tlie French revolution, it was the seat of an 
archbishop, whose palace still remains ; but the 
fine cathedral was destroyed, when the French 
took possession of Moutiers in 1793, all but the 
eastern window. There are some very ancient 
* Bakewell, vol. i., p. 207—215, 
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churches in the town, and a few handBome houBes. 
Two Btone bridges have been thrown over the 

At what period Moutiers becatne the capital of 
the province, is not known. Of tlie ancient Da- 
lantasia, Mr. Bokewell says, no vealige remans. 
Ita supposed site has been fixed at the old town 
of SaliuB, now almost deserted, a little to the 
south of Moutiers.* The Oslrogoths in the 
seventh century, and tlia Saracens in the ninth, 
having penetrated into this part of the Alps, com- 
pletely devastated the Tarentaise, massacring or 
putting to flight all the inhabitants ; and the de- 
struction of die ancient city may, probably, be 
dated from the last incursion. In t)ie year 996, 
the temporal sovereignty of tlie Tarentaise was 
made over, by a deed of donation, on the part of 
Bodolphua, third duke of Burgundy, to the arch- 
hisliop of the Graian Alps; but, after Savoy 
became a dukedom, tlie arciibishop was compelled 
to cede his dominion to tlie reigning duke, by 
treaty, 

Moutiers is badly supplied with water, as that 
of the Is^re, wliicli the inhabitants are obliged to 
make use of, passing over gypsum and limestone, 
is turbid and impure. The only springs in the 
neighbourhood are saline ; and of these advantage 
has been taken to coastmct salt-works, which are, 
perhaps, Mr. Kakewell says, as regards economy, 
Uie best conducted in £uro{>e. Neariy 3,000,000 
pounds of salt are extracted annually from a 

* Wickham and Cramer, p. 83. Some persons have placed 
Danuitiula at Ceatron, higher up the Isfrc, but without 
(videace oi piolnbtlity, 
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source of watev whidb would scarcely be noticed 
in any other country, unless for its medicinal pro- 
perties.^ The springs rise at the bottom of a 
nearly perpendicular limestone rock, on the south 
gide of a deep gorge, through which the Doron 
runs before it enters the Is^re. Tlie water rises 
with considerable force, emitting much gas ; chiefly 
carbonic, but with a mixture of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. The temperature of the strongest spring 
is 99^ of Fahr., and it contains 1.83 per cmt. of 
saline matter. The second spring has the tempe- 
rature of 95% and contains 1.75 of saline matten 
Other sources have been discovered, that have only 
1.50 of salt. Besides common salt, there are 
small proportions of sulphate of lime, sulphate of 
soda, and sulphate and muriate of magnesia, with 
oxyd of iron. Much of the gypsum in this part 
of the Tarentaise being intermixed with rock salt, 
there can be no doubt as to the source whence the 
water derives its saline impregnation. But Mr. 
Bakewell supposes, that the water derives its high 
temperature from an intermixture of boiling water 
rising up from immense depths.f During the 
great earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, in 1756, 
uie salines at Moutiers ceased to flow for forty* 

* It must be obvious, that water so weakly impregnated 
with salt as to contain, only one pound and a half in every 
thirteen gallons, could not repay the expense of evaporation 
by fuel, in any country. Tlie ingenious process by which 
it is concentrated by natural evaporation, before it is carried 
to the boiler, is described by Mr. Bakewell at length. Only 
one sixteenth of the fuel is consumed, that would otherwise 
be requisite. 

f It makes somewhat against this supposition, however, 
that the wannest spring contains the largest proportion of salt. 
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eight hours ; and when tliey flowed again, tlieir 
quantity waa increased, but the saliue impregnation 
was weaker. A siniiiar efi'ect was produced on 
the hot springs at Toplitz in BoUciuia. In eome 
of (he mountains are mines of rock salt, which 
were formerly worked, tlie Bait being separated 
bout the gypSHtn by solution, and subsequently 
evaporated by lire. So great was the consumption 
of wood in (Iiese works, that it has denuded many 
of the higher mountains of the Tarentaise, and, by 
exposing tliem to the action of the atmosphere, 
occasioned vast eboulemenU. These liave obliged 
the Govcnunciit at length to abandon the mines, and 
to undertake the manufacture of salt at tlie Salinea ; 
and tliB greatest attention has lately been paid to 
the preservation of tlie wood, it being well ascer- 
tained, that forests arc of the greatest utihty in 
preserving precipitous mountains from disintegra' 
tjon." The places where the rock salt is found, 
pre now closed up and strictly guarded by order 
of GoTemmeut, Mention is made of these mines 
by the Roman historians. 

During the time that the Trench had possession 
pf Savoy, the Government instituted a. school of 
oines and mineralogy at Moutiers, wliicb has 
been re-established by the present King. Tlitee 
professors are attached to this useful institution, 
which comprises a ricli collection of minerals, a 
library, and a laboratory. A foundry has also 
been cstahlishcd at Cunflans ; and the lead-mines 
Vid works olibrd employment to about 600 work- 
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men. Th^ principal mines are those of Pesey, 
which were first discovered by the English in 
1714, and were worked by an English company 
from the year 1742 to 1760, when they were 
claimed by the chamber of the Counts of Turin, 
and transferred to a company of Savoyards.* 
They are found on a mountain to the right of the 
road in ascending the valley of the Doron, near 
the foot of a glacier, upwards of 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea. From their great elevation, 
and the severity of the climate in winter, they can 
be worked only in the summer months. The ore 
is a fine-grained sulphuret of lead, with a small 
proportion of silver, antimony, and manganese. 
There are, in various parts of the Tarentaise, veins 
of sulphuret of antimony and sulphuret of copper, 
and also of grey, argentiferous copper ore ; but 
none of these appear to have been extensively 
worked. Several mines of anthracite occur in 
the valley of the Doron ; also near Villette, is a 
brecciated marble, once much esteemed under the 
name oi Breche de Tarentaise^ and near Long- 
froy, a species of cipoline or white marble, with 
veins of serpentine ; but the quarries are not 
worked at present. A mine of gold-coloured, 
fibrous rutile has also been found in the rocks 
above the Doron. 

A few miles from Moutiers, in the valley of the 
Upper Doron, are the Baths of Brida, situated 
among the most remarkable mountains in the 
Graian Alps, and in an atmosphere particularly 

* These mines 3rielded at one time, annually, about 4000 
marcs of silver, and from 30,000 to 40,000 qiuutals of leacU 
but have latterly been less productive. 



bracing' and BaluLrious. Tiieae mineral waters are 
noticed, under tlie name of tlie springs of La Per- 
rifere, la the ancient records of Savoy ; but tlie 
old spring was covered by a sudden inundation 
of the Doron, and lost. In the aumnier of 1619, 
the fall of the side of a glacier produced anoUier 
inundation, wlucb, by the immense quantity of 
deirii that it brought down, compelled ttie river to 
form a new channel furtlier to the east ; and by 
this means the present spring was laid open, which 
soon acquired celebrity for ite efficacy in scorbutic 
end rheumatic diBorders. The waters taste like a 
mixture of the Harrowgate and Cheltenham, with 
a temperature approaching that of the Bath 
springs varying from 93° to 97°. The principal 
BoltB are sulphate of magnesia, muriate of soda, 
and sulphate and carbonate of lime, with a small 
quantity of sulphate of soda, carbonate of niag- 
ueaia, carbonate of iron, and a trace of aluntine 
and silex. The quantity of gas they contain is 
very considerable, and tliere is a portion of petro- 
leum Boating on the waters. 

Mr. Bakewell was the second Englishman tbat 
had visited tliese batbs, which were at that time 
scarcely known out of Savoy. The only road 
was narrow and dangerous, along the side of a 
precipice, but it was in contemplation to open a 
road along the bottom. About a mile firom Mou- 
tiers, be passed the ruins of the ancient re^dence 
of the archbishops of the Tarentuiae, at which the 
first printing-press introduced into Savoy, is said to 
have been established. After ascending the valley 
for about two miles, tlie road turns to the S. W., 
and the most magnificent acenery begios to open 
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on tlie view, ' The bottom of the valley is ex- 
tremely narrow, there being scarcely any flat or 
meadow land in its whole course. The Doron 
rushes along it in a rapid descent of about fifteen 
miles. The lowest slopes are covered With vine- 
yards ; above these, corn-fields and pastures, mixed 
with forest-trees, villages, and cfialcU, rise to a 
great height, and give a very cheerful appearaace 
tu the country. Sut the most striking features are 
the snow-clad mountains by which the valley i> 
closed. They rise several thousand feet above the 
lower line of eternal snow, and are seen toweringr 
over a perpendicular wall of black, frowning rocl^ 
which contrasts finely with the dazzling whitenew 
of the enow. In the centre, the summit of the 
Planey overtops the rest, like the dome of an 
august temple. Nearer, on the right, is the fan- 
tastic spire of the Aiguille de VanoUae, a tapet 
pyramid of rock, at least 8000 feet in height 
More advanced in the valley is the Pan de Sucre, 
a mountain of gypsum in the form of a. compressed 
and truncated cone. Before arriving at the Baths, 
the ruad descends to the bottom of the valley, and 
crosses (he Doron by a wooden bridge.'* 

Above Brida, the road passes over an immense 
eboulemeni, wUch has covered some hundred 
acres ; and for three miles, it continues gradually 
to ascend. Several villages are placed at a great 
elevation on each side of the valley ; some of 
them, as nearly as they could be estimated by the 
eye, from SOOO to 3000 feet above the river, and 
consequently from 4000 to 5000 feet above the 

^L "SikemiU, roti. pp,255, C. 
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sea.* Potatoes and barley can be cultirated at 

the height of 4500 feet ; and these, with eheese 
and milk, and a little maize for porridge, are the 
principal food of the peasantry. * Several of these 
mountain- villages form, with the white spires of 
their churches, pleasing objects in the landscape ; 
but, on entering them, tlie charm vanishes. Notlung 
can exceed the dirtiness and want of comfort which 
they present, except the cabins of the Irish. Yet, 
a habit and a feeling of independence, which the 
mountain-peasant enjoys under ahnost every form 
of government, makes him disregard the incon* 
veniences of his situation and abode. The moun- 
tain pastures, situated above the line of cultivation, 
are the property of rich individuals in the valley, 
or belong to whole parishes or communes. In 
the former case, the proprietor has chalets on the 
mountains for liis servants, who go there with the 
cattle soon after the snow is melted, and remain 
on these elevated situations during the summer 
months. The proprietors visit tliem occasionally, 
to examine the state of their cattle and dairies.'t 

About six miles from Brida, the road descends 
to the river, and crossing it by a bridge, leads to 
Boshel, a large town, the seat of a court of judi- 



* The reason of building large villages in such lofty situ- 
ations, may not be obvious at first view ; but the practice is 
explained, when it is recollected, that it would take a moun- 
taineer four hours in each day to ascend to these pastures, 
and return in the evening to the valley. The richer peasants 
remove to the valleys in winter. An interesting chapter 
* on the Agriculture of Savoy' will bo found in Mr. Bake* 
well's first volume. 

I Bakewell; vpl. i. pp. 271, 2, 
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cature, but more celebrated for ita wonder-working 
imaae ofllie VirKiii, called Notre Dajtie de Boxkelt 
The image, which i» resident in a chapel attached! 
to a large churdi, is made of wax, larger than lifM 
dressed in the old court fashion, with puwdered 
hair, hooped petticoat, and gilk gown richly bo4 
disenedwith gold tinsel, and is inclosed in a g!aM 
cose over the altar. To cliitdleas matrons, she is 
believed to award the favour anciently eought at 
the Venui Genilrix of tlie Romans ; and every yeoi^ 
nearly two thousand women [wri'orm pilgrimaga 
to Boshel to implore her aid. 

From Boshel, Mr. Bakewell ascended the nortli* 
ern hank of the river as far as a village called! 
Villard Goitrou, where the road divides, and is 
longer practicable for a char. A mule road oa> 
the lefi, passes over the mountains into the vallej^ 
of the Isifre : that on the right leads over tlia 
Col de Vanoitae to Termignon on the great Cenia 
route. A considerable torrent runs down each 
branch of the valley, and their united waters form 
the Doron. That on the right b called the Gorge 
de Bdlenlre. The river, rushing down from tiio 
mountain, bounds between overhanging rocks into 
a chasm two hundred feet deep, with a noise equal 
to the loudest tliunder, and which makes the 
ground shake beneath tlie spectator. The descent 
from the first fall to the bottom of the chasm, ia 
about 400 feet. Viliard Goitrou owes its distin- 
guishing appellation to the goitres with which tha 
inhabitants are atlccted. Mr. Bakewell supfKises, 
there can scarcely be a village in the Alps where 
so large a proportion aru cither defornieil by this 
complaint, or are cretins. There seums little room 
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to doubt that the t'onner disease is primarily in- 
duced by the quality of the water. Cretiniam, 
when once generated, appears to be hereditary. 
Its external characteri sties are not always attended 
by idiocy, nor have all cretins goitres. It would 
fleem, liowever, to be in some way allied to the 
lame derangement of the vascular system ; and a 
scanty or unwholesome diet, combined witli want 
of cleanliness and a deficiency of file!, may be as- 
signed as the apparent causes of the debility in 
which it originates. 

We now return to Moutiers, to follow the valley 
of the Upper Isiire, which, near that town, makes 
t sudden bend towards the N. E. For a short 
distance, the ascent is rapid, through a ravine ; 
Aen, leaving the latSre, the roadpaaees by tlie vil- 
lage of St. Marcel, and again approaches the river, 
where h is seen forcing its passage through the 
great gorge called Le Stmt de la Pncelle. The 
road is carried over the rocks, at the height of 300 
feet above the river, to enter the valley of Centron. 
Here, although the vine is still cultivated, and the 
valley is studded with villages, the country assumes 
ft confjiaratively sterile appearance ; and the mouu- 
tain side, which descends abruptly to the river, is 
clothed with pines. The siiramils of the Little 
St. Bernard close the vieta. I'he little village of 
Centron, which has been partly destroj-ed by 
iboulemenis and inundations, is about five miles 
from Moutiers. Its name is evidently derived 
from the ancient inhabitants of the valley ; but it 
has no remains of antiquities, and does not appear 
to have been an ancient site. The old town of 
Ayme, however, near tiw middle of the valley, is 
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ricli in Ronuin inscriptions and ctlicr traces of iU 
ancient importance, which identify it with ths 
Ojrpidum Centronwm., afterwards called Forum 
Ciaudii, and lastly Axuma. It is situated on Hat 
Bide of a steep hill, and has repeatedly suffered 
Stota the inundations of a small river which passei 
by it, and turns several saw-milla in its way to the 
Ia«!te. Here the female costume is first seen, 
which is common to the people of the upgier part 
of the Maurienne and those of the Tarentais* 
above Ayme. Tlie head-dress consiats of a tiara 
placed over the forehead, tlie hair being closclr 
turned back : it is composed of stripes of silk and 
gold lacc, and has ratiier a ^aceful appearance 
The hair behind is turned up, and put through k 
sort of coruuet, heart-shaped, made of roils of 
riband, and ornamented with large silver pins, 
which is fixed on the crown of the head. Thii 
dress is worn by the women both at home and 
when at work in the fields, and is probably of high 
antiquity. Ayme exhibits an appearance of great 
industry and prosperity. Mr. Bakewell estimates 
the population at about 800 souls. 

At Bourg St. Maurice (Bergintrum), the last 
market-town in the Tarentaise (about sixteen 
miles from Moutiers), all persons must sleep who 
intend to cross the Little St. Bernard. A few miles 
before reaching tliis place, the valley of the Is^ra 
again expands into a large plain, which extends 
beyond Scez. At the latter village, the road to 
the pass, leaving the larger head-stream of tho 
Isdre, which flows from Mount Iserau, turns to 
the N. E., and ascends the lateral valley of the 
Beclus, by an ill-paved and worse preserved road 
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on tlie left banlt. Tliis stony tract conducts llie 
traveller, in about an liour, by Notre Datne de* 
I and ViJJara, to tlie Roche Blanche, at the 
foot of which the ravine is crossed by a ■good 
bridge, and a tolerable mule-path windg up die 
mountain to St. Germain's, the last village in tlio 
Tarentaise. 

Tlie Uoche Blanche is a vast mass of ' granular, 
crystalline fjypsum,' protruding like a liead-iand 
from the Little St. Bernard, at the upper end of 
the little plain of Villars, its summit crowned with 
pines. It appears to close the valley of the 
BecluB, which struggles among the rocks at its 
steep base ; and its occupation would secure the 
defence of the pass. It forms a remarkable 
feature of the passage, not only from its singular 
geological character, but from its supposed his- 
torical connexion wi^ tlie invasion of Italy by the 
great Carthaginian. * There seems little room to 
doubt that this is the While Rock mentioned by 
Polybiufl, where Hannibal took up his position to 
repel the assaults of the Cetitrones.f The old 

.„. le lijf wliith tiis remarlialila inck is nniversiiliy 

inowQ, rendBTB it an important topocrai'liicsl feature, and 
BDBiveri preciBeljr to the Xiu]cirirfat of Folyliius. What is 
wmarkable, it does oot nuw present any cgnsiilirable Wbila 
surfaca to view. May nut this Craig have given its nama 
-tu tha jUpit Grala f 

f On the tradition amon^ the inhnbitants, that a giest 

battle bad beun fuught at the fuoC of it, little streKs can be 

laid ; Hs tbiu has probably uri^noted in tbe staleounta of 

antiquaries and tcavellers, or it may refer to loceut eveats. 

" ' a more remarkable fact is mentioned by Mcrais. VVivk- 

and Ciumer. ' Our i^ide, a very ii.>sjiectjibti: inhabit' 

'f VUIar, tiiliced, as a, matler ut eitry-diiy conTarantien, 

^ ttf Hannibal, tuid of hii juuch. V\irau^ liCia «>nai^ W.*^ 



Roman road ovet (he Graiaa Alps, pnsscd to the right 
of tlie Roche Blanche. At present, a iiiudera patii 
on tlie other aide, tlirough St, Gennain'B, conducts, 
by an easy ascent above the village, to the bospiee 
which ia placed on the brink of the Col, towardi 
the Tarentmse. It would take about three houm 
to walk from the Roche Blanche to the summit of 
the paea. About half way up, tiie view of the 
valley of Centron, backed by the beautiful fonm 
of Mount Iseran, is very striking. 

The hospice was formerly tenanted by Bome 
monks from tjie Great St. Beriiard ; but theff 
cells and little chapel are in mins, having never 
been rebuilt since tliey were tlestruyed in a darinj 
attack upon the paaa, by a division of the Frencu 
army under General Dumas, in April 1794. Ia 
1S24, the hospice was occupied by a man and Ub 
family, stationed there throughout the year, by 
the Sardinian Government, with directione to 
assiEt and relieve the poorer traveller gratis. 
Bread, butter, cbceae, sometimes meat, and always 
wine, may be had there. 

The plain on the summit, from the hospice to 
the commencement of the descent to La Tuille, is 
above two miles ia length, and about a mile in 
width, affording a very aufiicieat extent for the 

time of the Sar^en». He nsaiued \a also, lliat he had himself 
seen and liuniUed lury Luge liuncs □!' beaatti, whiijh had hccD 
taken out of the little ahBam that flows through the ravine, 
np irluch the Komaa raitd pasiied. These Iwiies, he titid, 
were much larger than aiea ; aai when the little ■.' 
dvetfloweil uud washed away the Eoil, some of ' 
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temporary encaminncnt of 25,000 men, to about 
which number tho army of Hannibal was reduced. 
The Lake of Vcrnai, the Bource of the Doria-Bal- 
tea, does not occupy any part of the plain, but ia 
situated iar below, at the base of tiie mounlaini 
which form the north-wcBt boundary of the Col. 
About 1 200 yards N. E. of the konpice, stands a 
broken column of cipolino marble,* nearly twenty 
feet high and tlirce feet in diameter, tlie supposed 
remains of a temple, of which the plan may with 
Bome difficulty be traced; it is now called the 
Cohnne de Jo-wt,t and probably owes its preser- 
vation to the small iron cross which has been 
placed upon it. About 300 yards N. E. of this 
column is a large circle of stones, eighty yards in 
diameter, called by the people of the Tarentaisa 
tho Cirque d'Annibal; and the tradition is, that 
Harmibal held a council of war on that spot. It 
IB ibuod on the highest ground of the plmn, and is 
composed of irregular blocks of the etono found 
there, chiefly compact gneiss and clay-slate, vary- 
ing in weigiit from about 300 to 600 lbs., and 
placed about ten feet apart; the whole drcle 
measuring nearly 250 yards. It is not improbabla 
that this circle was farmed by the Carthaginians, 
either as a rude memorial of their passage, or for 
the purpose of some religious rites propitiatory of 
their deities. 

From the middle to the north-eastern extremity 
of tlie plain, Mont Blauc presents a magnificent 

■ Thia marble nbounils in tho upper iiari of a neighbour- ' 
Ing muuntain, the Cramont. 

. fA cpTTuplma of CoiWmna Jmis; but it is suppose^ ^H 
Wre beioagnd to a femplu oC H,ercMka. '^1 
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object, towering over tlie Craniont and the ranffo 
S. E. of the Ailae Blanche.. The travdler who 
woulil enjuy one of tliu iineat ncenes m llie Alps, is 
recommended by Mr. Brockedon to ascend tlia 
Belvidare, one of the mountains which bound tha 
Col of the Litlle St. Uernatd. After an hour's 
ascent from the hospice, vliich may be acconw 
phshed on a mule, an unrivalled Alpine panorama 
e:(tends before, beneath, and around him. Monl 
Blanc, with lis grand glaciers of the Mi«ge and 
tiie Brenva, which appear to stream from its side*; 
the Great St Bernard, the high summita of tha 
Cervin and Mount Rosa, theimmense glacier of tha 
Buitor, extending sixteen leaf^ues, Mont laeran, 
and a thousand intermediata peaks, present theiQ- 
selves hi magnificent succeasion.* 

From no part of the passage of the Little Bet" 
uard, however, can a. view be obtained of thoa^ 
fertile phiins watered by the Po, which HannilHil 
is stated to have pointed out to his army, to re* 
aoimute them aAer their disheartening fiitigues and 
perils. And tliis circumstance must be allowed to 
throw some dilHculty in >^e way of those learned 
writers who contend that this was the route of 
Hannibal. But then, the only pass which would 
allow of such a view, is thai of tiie Coi de Visa f ' 
and the insurmountable difficulties which the Cat-': 
thaginian army must have encountered by thai.' 
pass, as well ab tlie want of agreement witli iUs 

■ A similar scene may he obserred from the Valabnn ; 
but this is mace difficult of access. Tbe Be/ie-fiiee, on, tlia 
north-west of tbc Huspico, ia still moiD difiicult tu dimb[, 
anii Moot Blanc is tliure eonreolcd from vvow b^ ftw rtVQuaAMit 
uf tiie Batlomless Lakv. 
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description of Polybiua in every odiernmaaky an 
thousrht to preclude the suppositioii that Hawiihil 
took tliat route.* 

S>oon atior leavincr the Gr^m dM«mial»tbt 
ruins of a lartrc buildinflr are paMed, which «nieaia 
to have been destroyed by fire, probably' onnBg 
the war of 1794. A little beyan(t ^te mam ler* 
minates, and the scene opens into the valley of La 
Tuille, to which a rugged padi dencends as fioris 
Pont Serraiit.t Here, it is supposed, oceumd tbi 
heavy losses which Hannibal sustained in tlie fint 
attempt to descend fipom the mountain. Before 

* Ilannibol is stated by Polybius to have pointed out 
also the situation of Rome. Now it would havo been ai 
possibK from any part of the Alps, to point out that of 
Athens. It is therefore concluded, that the direction and 
bearings of the places, and the descent of the waters towards 
the plains of ltal\% are all that is meant. See Wickham and 
Cramer, p. 100—105. 

f Tlic account pvcn of Hannibal's dissolving flie rocks 
by vinegar, in his passage over the Alps, has been treated, 
in modern times, as an enigma or a fable. Mr. Bakewell 
ingeniously suggests, that the ancients might very possiUy 
bo acquainted with the expansive force of va^ur. 'By 
boring hanl calcareous rocks, and filling the cavi^ with con- 
centrated vinegar, and plugging up the aperture, they mighty 
br the evolution of eras, obtain an effect similar to the ei^ 
plosion of gunpowder, or the expansion of steam* This 
effect might be increased by making a large fire against the 
rock. A small degree of expansive force would rend laree 
masses of rock, as the^' spUt with great {adlity along the 
cross seams.' It is difficult to concerre. he remarks, how 
such a stor)' as that of dissolving the Alps with vinegar, 
could have originated without some foundation in fisict; and 
the difficulty vanishes, if we sup^iosc that Hannibal employed 
Tinegar, not as a chemical agent, but to act mechanically 
on the heated rocks, in rending them by the ezpnsiOA A 
rapour,^Bakewell, vol L p.^\v>^'ik4. 
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any road was made, saya Mr. Broeketlon, tlw! <iif- 
ficultios and dangers ut' tliis jnrecipilous route must 
have been very great ; especially at Pont Serrant, 
where the rivei", flowing from the lake of tlie Little 
St. Bernard, rushea across the path, through » 
frij^htfut gorge, and falls, on tlie riglit, into tha 
valley leading to La Tuille. This gorge is about 
200 ieet deep, yet, so narrow, tliat it is croosed 
by a wooden bridge twenty-tliree paces in lenjzth, 
of which only twelve are actually clear of the 
rocks at the top ; nor can it be seen until the tra- 
veller is widiin 100 iect of the brink. 

A descent of three quarters of an hour from \ 
Pont Serrant, conducts to La Tuillo (Artolicam) ; 
and about a quarter of a mile below this village, 
the Doiia, joined by a torrent from the vast 
glaciers of Mont Ruitor, forces its way through 
a deep ravine. Before arriving at this defile, the 
river is crossed by a wooden bridge, and a safe 
road winds up and round the comer of a limestone 
rock. This road was cut, about Sfty years ago, 
to avoid the dangers of the old road, which passed 
on tlie other side of the torrent, and which waa 
almost annually destroyed by the avalanches which 
fell into this gulf IVom the south-eastem base of 
the Cramont. It sometimes Jiappens, that the 
snow accumulates in this ravine in so great a 
quantity, that it remains unmclted during the 
year.* This unusual circumstauce seems to have 
occurred hi the season of Hannibal's passage ; 
and it occasioned a day's delay and great loss to 

• Mr. Brocksdon, ia liin End visit to the LIlUu St. Bet 
naid, ia 18^4, mw no smur iu Itiia rflvini: ; ^lu^ \«lw«i'0* 
iargaiaass tjiflf al the viui of August 18i(j, 
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the army. Polybius states, that the beasts of 
burden, when they endeavoured to rise from their 
fall, broke through the eurface of tlie saow, and 
remained wedged in with their loads; a circum- 
stance, Mr. Brockedon remarks, which could 
scarcely hare happened, except ^ in a situation 
where, aa in tliis ravine, the water had mb-melted 
the enow, as it passed beneath, bo that, as the 
feet found no support, the beasts could not e.\tri- 
cate theniBeWes.' The road from this ravine con- 
tinuea high above the torrent, until it descends 
rapidly by a tourniquet, and crosses the river near 
La Balme. Below this place, the valley ividens 
a little ; but near the descent to the Baths of St. 
Didier, the stream sinks into a deep abyss, and 
forces its way, almost in darkness, through a tre- 
mendous rift in the mountain, whence it escapes 
into the Val d'Aosta. The road on the \e& bank 
leaves the river so far beneath, that its struggles 
are only heard. Fearful accidents have happened 
tliere, althoughithc road is good, and there is no 
appearance of danger. Several crosses are passed, 
the chronicles of death, bearing the initials of the 
unfortunate sufferer, witii the date of the accident, 
preceded by P. 1., or, as it is sometimes carved at 
length, Pent id. 

Few scenes in the Alps are more tnagnificent 
than the range of Mont Blanc, seen from tliia 
descent to Prl St, Didier.* The warm, ferrugi- 

* ' Tho finest i-ffect under which the Authpr ever taw it, 
woa by mnniiUght. Nothing con be imbued mure beau- 
tifu] t^an tho "mannrch af muuntain^" audhis vast attendant 
masses, seen under h«rillununatwn, T;\isiaTLi«iiUiBhndow, 
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nous Rprings at that plate (tl\e ancient Arehn- 
givfii), are frequented by the Piedmontcse during 
the season ; but the viaiters are not so numerous 
or BO regpeotable as those who establish them- 
selves for the Hummer at the mineral springs of* 
Courmayeur, a town ahout a league distant, at the 
head of the Val d'Aosta. The river which de- 
scends from the Little St. Bernard, gushes troat 
the deep ravine at the hase of the Monl den Bains, 
and soon afterwards falls into the great mass of 
water which haa its source in the Lac de Combat, 
and which, having collected tribute from al! the 
eastern glaciers of Mont Blanc, pursues its way 
through the Val d'Aosta, to join the Po in tha 
plain. It is accompanied hy a carriage road 
through the valley, from Courmayeur to Ivrea. 

A good road from Prfe St, Didier joins that of 
the Val d'Aosta, after crossing the Doria hy an 
excellent bridge. Thence, a rapd descent for a 
league, conducts the traveller through the town of 
Morges, and an hour lower down the valley, to 
that of La Salle. This part of the valley abounds 
with fine scenery, and the picturesque effect IB 
greatly aided by the grand and massive forms of 
the chestnut-trees, whether seen in near groupeB 
or in distant forests clothing the declivities. 
Below La Salle, the valley closes into a deep 

vsB ID Dcat the colour of the iky, Ihnt its form could not bt 
distinguiahed ; whilst the part which was lit by the mooi^ 
was bharplj seen aguinst the dart sky, of an inileBcrihably 
pale whitecuss, apparently EUspeuded in ail ; for, below the 
nunr. Mk mountniiia could not be perceived ia tbe bus ao^ | 
' — BTOckediw'a Jllustratioiis, — ' 
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defile ; and tlie road, cut out of the rock, is earned 
high on the right bank hy Fort Roc; a place 
admirahly adapted tor the defence of tlio paaa. 
Deep chasma are left, covered only by platfonna, 
wiiicli may be readily removed, and the road would 
thus be rendered impassable. At present, strong 
railings or walls obviate the danger of falling over 
the precipices, Tiie scenes in this part of the 
valley ate very wild and grand, particnlarly on 
looking up the deep ravine towards Mont Blanc, 
wiiich forma a magnificent back-ground. From 
Fort Boc, the road rapidly descends to Ivrogne, 
beyond which the valley widens. The road con- 
tinues through it to Villeneuve, and at the end of 
about twenty miles from Pr^ Si. Didier, leads to 
the city of Aosta. Tliere are numerous castles in 
the vale, and someof them are fmely situated on the 
bold projections from the rocky chains on each 
side. The hamlets which occur, have also a pic- 
turesque appearance, although composed of deso- 
late and forbidding habitations, which strikingly 
contrast, to a traveller trom the north, with the 
clean-built, roomy habitations of a Swiss village. 

It must appear extraordinary to any person 
travelling by this route, Mr. Brockcdon remarks, 
that this pass should have been allowed to remain 
a mule-road from Bourg St. Maurice to Pr£ St. 
Didier. The cot of the Little St. Bernard is not 
jnuuh higher than that of either the Cenis oi the 
Simplon;* while the natural facilities offered by 
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Ihia route to the engineer, are considerably greater 
than lliose found oil either of Bonaparte's roada 
into Italy. In the time of the Romans, it was 
made a carriage road byAu|^stus;* and though ' 
few vestiges of the old road remain, yet, the ease __ 
with which it might be reconstructed, may be in- 
feired from the fact, that a column of 6000 Aua- 
trians crossed it with ten pieces of cannon iulSlS. 
ICr. Biockedon IiimBelf hod a tight cabriolet taken 
over it in 1824, without dismounting. M. Sana- 
sure speaks of it as one of the easiest passages of 
the Alps that he was acquainted with ; a repre- 
sentation confirmed by the Author of the ' Illustra- 
tions,' who asserts, that ' it is already the easiest 
of the unmade passes of tlie Alps.' The French 
bail actually surveyed the pass with the intention 
of makuig such a road, which would confer an im- 
portant benefit on the inhabitants of the Tarentaiafl 
and the dutcby of Aoste, and would greatly add to 
the influx of strangers into Piedmont. But this 
benefit is withheld by the present Government, from 
the fear, it is alleged, of a possible invasion by 
that road from France. In whatever state the Toaa 
may remiun, the beauty and historic interest of 
the pass, and the almost unrivalled scenery of the 
valleys of the Is^re and the Aosta, will furnish ft 
strong inducement to travellers to enter Italy by 
this route, Botli the summit of the mountain and 

fflet lower ; and the road acrosB the Simplon 'a nenrl^ 200 
feet lover still, viz. 6579 Cevt above tile Ben. Ttie Bummit of 
Ihe Little St. Bemanl uses to 9594 leet; that uf the Great 
St, Bcrnanl,to lD,7a9,and the pass across it, to 7»GG. 

* See Oraraer, vol, i. p. 1 04. This roaA \(A trwo.'^'iim 
_|« Vk-nne, Urn capitel uf the Allobroges, 
K. roz. I. n 
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its approaches are free from ail danger of avalanches ; 
andtherearealreadyescBllent roads from CliamUery 
to St. Muurice, and from Comniayem: to Turin. 

Aosta, the ancient Augusta Pr/eloria, is most 
beautifully situated on the hauk of the Doria^Baltea, 
under the shade of a finely formed and elevated 
groupe of mountains to the south. Westward, 
the eye traces the fertile vale towards the moun- 
tains and glaciers south of Mont Blanc. The first 
object of striking interest, is the remains of a 
Roman triumphal arch, near the ruins of tlie Am- 
phitheatre, They are in tolerable preservation, 
built of a dark-coloured stone, wliich was probably 
cased with marble. It is of the date of Augustus. 
There are also tlie fragments of a bridge of white 
marble at some distance below the town, and other 
tokens of the flourishing state of the place under 
the Romans. Tlie town is by no means regularly 
built, although Italian architecture is always pic- 
turesque. Aosta was the birth-place of the noto- 
rious St. Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. It 
was made an episcopal see early in the seventh 
century, and is the capital of the dutehy to whiuh 
it gives name. 

According to Pliny, Augusta Praloria was the 
extreme northern point of Italy. The territory on 
which it stands, was that of the hardy and warlike 
Saliuni, who long carried on a predatory warfare 
against the Romans, and even ventured to plunder 
the baggage and military chest of Julius Ciesar. 
Augustus at length caused their country to be per- 
manently occupied by a large force under Teren- 
iius Varro. A great many of the Satasfi perished 
in thia last war, and the lemamiei, Vi ^t-ciumbar 



•f S6,000, were reduceJ to slavery. A city was 
boilt on Ihe ground occupied by Varro's camp ; 
and Augustus honoured the rising colony by giving 
it tlie name of wbicli its prescDt appellation in a 
eorruplion. Another Roman colony had been 
iveviously eatabliHiied in the country of the Sataat, 
for the purpose of eiiecking their incursions into 
Ae plain ; the municipal city of Eportdium, now 
corrupted into Ivrea, is situated at the southern 
extremity of the modem dutchy of Aosta. 

The Roman routes over the Graian and Pennine 
Alps met, as do the present roads, at Aosta, whence 
a road ran through Ivroa {Eporedium) to VercelU 
(Vercellas), where it met the road leading from 
Turin (^Avguda Taurinomm) to Milan. The 
first part of the modem route is of course the same ; 
but, from Ivrea, it runs directly southward to 
Chivasso, where it falls into the Milan rood. 

From Aosta to Chatillon, the road lies through 
a most beautiful part of the valley, abounding wiili 
magnificent woods and old chateaux in romantic 
situations. There are few of these castellated ruina 
which will not repay the traveller for the trouble 
nf attaining them, their situations are so command- 
ing and beautiful. Many of the chestnut-trees arc 
of great age, and approach in size to those of 
Mount Etna. The valley, which is very wide, 
swarms with farm-houses and small villages,* and 

• Pvnions ofBictcd with eoibe, and erelini, are no nhere 
seen iu (jreater uumbers and deronnity, Mr. Brackcdon snya, 
til an ID this beautiful valley. Yet, the inhabitants of the deep 
valiey of Anzascn, which is nearly parallel with it, ate en- 
tirety free ftont theM afflictions; owiog, ia Utu TiaN'j&'A 
thiuiE^ to ihi:ir su^rktr and rcmnfkah^tt cltiuiVui%%%i 
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the roads are excellent. Fine springs gush from 
the rocks on eiUier side, and the luxuriance of the 
vegetation indicates that tlic trjivcller has reached 
Italy. Soon after leavmg Chatillon, a town sur- 
rounded wiih the most magnificent scenery, the 
traveller passes through the village of St. Vincent, 
near which there is a mineral spring ; and below 
it, a bridge of singular form, called the Pont de 
Sarrasins, has been thrown over a gorge, whence 
the view of the valley towarda Chatillon and 
Chateau d'Usselle, is very fine, A little beyond 
the bridge, the valley narrows to a defile, formed 
by the base of Mont Jovet. The road, which here 
turns abruptly to the right, is cut like a lateral 
furrow out of the rock, wliich in many places over- 
hangs the road. Towards the ravine, it is guarded 
by a wall, beneath which the torrent of the Doria 
rushes at a frightftd depth. Above the road, on 
the left, is the chateau of St. Germaio's, This 
road was an early work of the Romans, hut was 
subsequently widened and improved by the monks 
of St. Bernard, at a great expense, to facilitate the 
communications with their mountains, and the 
access to the mineral springs in the valley. An 
inscription cut in the rock, records this service. 
About a league and a half below the defile of Mont 
Jovet, is the town of Verres, whence the road 
continues along the banks of the river, amid scenes 
of great richness and beauty, to Fort Bard. Here, 
the valley narrows again rather suddenly, and the 
river rushes through a gorge, formed by vast rocks 
which almost close the valley. The fort is conse- 
gueniiy a very strong military position ; and the 
army of Italy under Bona\iarte, im 'Jtiea -flwi t« 



the field of Maiengo, ware licre held in check by 
an Austrian gamBon of 400 men ; nor was the 
jiiissa^ effected without great iltfltculty and severe 
loss.* A short, but steep descent, cut out of the 
rock, leads from Fort Bard to Donas ; and an arch 
of rock that has been cut through near the latter 
jilace, remains as a monument of the Romans. 
An inscription on the aide of this rood, is stated 
by some early historians to have been formerly 
legible, which recorded that Hannibal passed tliu 
way.t From Donas, the road dcBcends to St; 
Martin, a town surrounded with high rocks, 
where a bold and lofly arch crosses the torrent 
wliich descends from the Monte Rosa by the Val 
de Lys. Here, the vaUey of tlie Aosta may bo 

• This clieclt, had it been effectual, woald haye proved 
futal to the oimy; and Bonapnilu'a ioqiiietuile is said to 
haru been eicessive. An attempt to paas without sileaciag; 
the battarics, would havB been Certain destriictian. By 
incredible enertbna, a party of inOO meu succeeded, liioucti 
expoaod ti> tha lire of tha fuct, in dragging a foucpouuder 
tu the point of a rock en the monntom of Alvaredu, which 
commiinded tlie fort, and by this raenua sume check was 
giien to the battery. Another party raised a gtm into tha 
belfry at a church which commanded one of the gales of the 
fart ; and the Austriaus, fearing an assault at that point, 
at length Eurreadured. 

i 'Tradition assigns this very remarkable work to Haii< 
nibal ; and this rass hus been known for ct>nturietij amooz 
the uatiTes, as that of the CartliaginiaQ army, Liutpran^ 
of Favio, a Lombard writer, and Paulus Jonus, have gona 
BO fac as in state, that on inBcription recording his passasSi 
was visible in the rock. But this opinion is rcfiiteil by iha 
author of the TAealrum Sabaudi^. Though wo searched 
in inscripliou, wu coidd discover none whatever. But 
passage itself has always been cslleil \i^ \)ue IV^\&% <& 
--HfaJ.'~Wickbam and Cramer, p, 119, 
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Bald to terminate. The mountains lower; the 
hiila slope down into the plain, which is here dis- 
tinctly seen ; and after passing through Setto 
Vittone, the traveller arrives at Ivrea, whence 
roads branch ofFto Milan and to Turin, 

Tiie pass of the Great St. Bernard, leading to 
AoBta from Martigny in the .Valais, does not 
foirly come under our notice in the present work, 
as it belongs, together witli that of Mont St. 
Gothard, to Switzerland. Tlie great route of the 
Simplon, leading from Geneva to Milan, passes 
tlirough the northern part of Bavoy, before it 
enters the Valats, and afterwards intersects & 
comer of Piedmont, A description of this route 
will best connect itself with Austrian Italy ; but, 
before we take a final leave of Savoy, we must 
notice that romantic portion of its northern dis- 
tricts which yet remains to be described. 

Starting from Geneva, several ditTerent routes 
present themselves. That which leads through 
Bumilly to Aix and Chamhery, has already been 
delineated. Another road leads to Annecy, si- 
tuated at the northern extremity of the lake to 
which it gives name ; from which place a good 
carriage road has lately been opened to L'Ufi- 
pital and Moutiers in the Tarentaise, so that 
travellers can now drive from Geneva to the foot 
of the Little St. Bernard. The route from Geneva 
to Annecy, crosses the Arve about a mile to the 
south of the former city, and passing through the 
town of Carouge, (formerly in Savoy, but now " 
belonging to the Republic,) ascends gradually by 
the Bida of the Great Salcve ; a mountain that 
Ranges on the left for a\)owX mni wiisw, ^sta- 



senting a nearly perpendicular face of limeatonei 
rising from 2500 to 3000 feet above the basin of 
Hie lake of Geneva. Immediately under the bigheit 
part, called the Piton, about seven miles from Ge«' 
neva, stands the ancient monastery of Pommiera/ 
founded in 1179. The monks of Pommiers wer4 
the first cultivators of this once savage comitry* 
which was one vast forest, extending along the 
foot of the Salfive, to the extremity of Mount Sioil( 
which, branching off from it nearly at right angles, 
connects the SaliJve with the Vuachea and the Jura 
chain on the other side of the valley. The fomian 
tion of the present road is ascribed to the same 
meritorious fraternity, whose liberality procured 
for them the respect and protection of their pow- 
erful neighbours, long after the destruction of all 
the other religious houses by the Bernese ; and it 
was not till 1793, that the monastery was broken 
up. The buildings and domain are now private 
property. A little beyond Pommtcrs ia the village 
of Chable, first founded by the said monks, where 
a douane announces to the traveller, that he ha» 
entered the Sardinian territory. 

In about three hours irom Geneva, the traveller 
reaches the highest part of Mount Sion, an eleva- 
tion of about 1500 feet. After passing the ridge, 
he loses sight of the Lake of Geneva, while ths 
lofty mountains bordering on that of Annecy, 
begin to shew their fantastic turreted shapes. 
Enormous blocks of granite are scattered ovrai 
the summit of Mount Sion, although no rock (rf 
that formation is known to occur in iilu within 
the distance of fifty miles. Mr. Bakewell sup- 
poses, iJjai tJie wlwic valiey of wliic'U 1.\ua mouY&wat 



fonns tlie western barrier, was once a lake, and 
that the waters flowed over it, before tlie passage 
called V Eclvse was opened, through wliich the 
Bhone escapes. On approaching Cruseilles, si- 
tuated in a defile which commands this entrance 
into Savoy, its church forms a very picturesque 
object, placed upon a detached rock. From iHs 
place to Annecy, the descent is rapid, by numerons 
zigzags and windings. The valleys and ravines, 
being beautifully wooded, exhibit a variety of 
picturesque landscape. In about two hours and 
a half from Cruseilles, the traveller reaches the 
plain, and soon enters the city of Annecy, tho 
capital of the G^nevois. 

Annecy ranks as the second city in Savoy in 
population, containing between 5000 and 6000 
inhabitants. There are some considerable manu- 
factures here, particularly of cotton. Before the 
revolution, there were seventeen churches and 
monasteries in this city, wliich was filled with 
ecclesiastics. Three only of the churches are now 
uscdfor public worsbip, the others being converted 
into brew-houses, warehouses, and stables. Ad 
extensive castle, formerly the residence of the 
Dukes de Genevois Nemours, commands the city, 
and gives to it, at a distance, a very striking ap- 
pearance. Annecy is, however, iil-built ; the 
bouses are high, and (he streets narrow, with 
ranges of extremely low, heavy arcades on eacli 
side, which exclude the light from the ground- 
floors and shtips. ' The architectiu^ throughout 
Savoy,' Mr. Bakewell saya, ' is in bad taste ; and 
that of Annecy is, perliaps, the worst of aJl.' 
Tliia city contains the ■yeueia.Xei ■[ft\k,i oC that 
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truly illustrious prelate, St. Francis de Sales, bom 
in 1567, and canonized in 1665. Prior, however, 
to that event, his remains were 30 liighly venerated 
by his countrymen, that when this city was token 
by the French in 1630, one of the six articles sti- 
pulated, that the body of the venerable Francis de 
Hales should never be removed from the city. In 
the year 1806, his bones were translated with 
^'reat pomp from the church where they were first 
deposited, to a chapel in the catliedral. Dc SaleB 
was not merely a rigid disciplinarian, but an ardent 
patron of literature, and, in conjunction with his 
friend, Antonine Favre, established at Annecy, ia 
1607, the first literary academy in Savoy, called 
L'Acaditmie florimontane. TJie first public library 
in Savoy was estabiislied at Annecy, by a canon 
of the cathedral, Nicholas Dumase, whobei^ueathed 
to it bis own collection,* 

The northern end of the Lake of Annecy is tho 
least interesting part, as it terminates in a marshy 
plain. There are two short channels called TkiauXy 
by wliich it discharges itself into the rivet Sier, 
which falls into the Rhone at Seissel. The road 
to L'Hflpital passes along the western side of tho 
lake, under a steep acclivity, wliich ranges like a 
wall for several miles, not far from the side of tho 
road. It is not till tlie traveller reaches Chitcau 
Duing, formerly the seat of the Marquis de Sales, ■ 
that the most beautiful part of the lake becomes ' 
visible, with the magnificent amphitheatre of moun- 
tains that surround its upper end. 
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' The Lake of Annecy,' Mr. Bakcwell informs 
us, ' is about ten miles in length, a^nd varies in 
breadth from one to two miles ; but the island or 
promontory on which Chateau Duing stands, 
advances bo far into the lake as nearly to divide it 
into two equal parts. Tlie lake is surrounded 
with steep calcareous mountains, which approach 
very close to it, except on the north. On the 
southern extremity, beyond Duing, there is a 
marshy flat, where the land is gaining upon the 
lake. The water has evidently once filled up the 
whole valiey to the foot of the mountains. On the 
western side are several large meadows, which 
appear to have been gained from the lake at no 
very remote period.* In shape and length, the 
Lake of Annecy may be compared to Ulswater ; 
but it is much broader. Tliere is also a greater 
resemblance between the scenerj' at the southern 
end of this lake, and that of Ulswater towards 
Paterdale, than in any other lakes I have seen 
on the Continent No very considerable river runs 
into the lake. The largest is La Riviere Mwte, 
so called (I suppose) from its broad, stony bud, 
which is nearly dry, except in rainy seasons, when 
the waters unite and form a mighty torrent. It 
rises beyond Faverge, and enters the lake at the 
southern end. There arc also numerous rivulets 
and cascades, descending from the mountain 
valleys that decline to the lake. Tiiese, when the 

* This dimiautioii of the Idie ia owing, at luast in put, 
to the debrit broufi'lit dawn by the tonentn, as U the caaa 
with the Lake at Buurget ; and thu land has gained conai- 
dertiljly on tha head of tiie Lake of GeaeTiL, by the same 
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Bnow 19 thawing in the aurroundingf mountains, befc 
come considerable streams. The banks of the lak* 
are richly adorned with large walnut and chestnut 
trees i and there are several small villages, ancieiriS 
castles, and farm-houses scattered round it, fsf- 
ticularly on the western side. On the eastern sid^ 
the steep acarpemenU, sometimes projecting int4 
the lake, then receding from it, form verdant am- 
phitheatres, in which are vineyards and cotlaget 
that seem cut off from all aecesB, except by water. 
The Kigheat mountains are on this side." Th« 
most peculiar features in the pliysical geography 
of tliis lake, are the numerous valleys tliat slope 
towards it at a considerable angle : they may M 
compared t« funnels truncated at their summita* 
The fish which most abound in the lake, are trou^ 
carp, pike, and lotte {gadun lotd).'^ 

Of the numerous ruined castles which are seen 

• The Tourautls, oppaaitc Cli&tuau Duin^, Mr. Batffr- 
well found to rise nliout 5640 feet abova the Lake, wliioli is 
itself 14R0 feet sbove the sea. Thia would make its 
absolute eleTBtinn about 1000 feet belon the line uf perpe- 
tual mow. Tbfl anov, however, remains near the summit 
till tbe begiuniog o[ July ; sad even in August, large masBet 
were seen en the vreatcru side, in ahadeil sltustioiis. Ilia 
Dent d'Alcnqun rises about 3S40 feet above the lake. Itt 
summit is eampoaed of a perjiendirular wall of limcBtone, 
from 400 to 500 feet in height, but very narrow ; appearioffi 
in this directioD, liku the tinrBta of a gig&ntic castle, on ■ 
detached, aleep, and narrow slope, whieh is partially covered 
vith verdure. Seen in other directions, the castellated 
summileliauj^tnarastbrokencoluma on an immense cone. 
4- Bskewell, vol. i.,pp.37 — 43. Lotte were not found inthir 
lakedll 1770, when lome which a Savoyard gentleman htA 
brought from Geneva, to stock his reservoir, escaped durina- 
an inuadatioa inb) the lalie, where tliey rapidly multiplied.. 
The Savour samewhat Tesembles eel. 
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on ihe eminences coinmanding the lood on eacb 
Bide, or in the fmboiichuren of the valleys, the 
early history ia lost in the obscurity of tlio feudal 
times. Chateau Duing is comparatively modem, 
with the exception of a massive tower at the 
southern end. On the opposite side of the road, 
fcowns an hexagonal tower in the same style of 
architecture as Coningeburg Castle in Yorkshffo. At 
Ihe entrance of one of the volleys, about a mile fTom 
CL&teau Duing, is ChEtteau d'Herie, a large castle 
resembling some of our Norman baronial etruc- 
tures, with four round towers and outworks. The 
gatea, portcullis, and walla are entire ; and some 
of the massive furniture still remains. On the side 
of the lake opposite to Chateau Duing, is tlie large 
village of Talloires, near which is a Benedictine 
priory, founded about tlie ninth century, but having 
noUiing in its architecture to recommend it. A 
hermitage on tlte rocks above the village, is still 
■visited in procession on certain festivals. The 
ascent up to this chapel, by a road cut in thti rock, 
recalled to Mr. Bakewetl the scenery of Matlock. 
About two miles north of Tailoires, is Cb&teau 
Menthon, interesting as having been the birth- 
place of the first St. Bernard,* who was heir to 
the noble family of Menllion. The castle is a 
lofty, irregular building in the Norman style, witli 
massive gates and portcullis ; but part of the 
front is more modem. The rooms are hung with 
tapestry. In the chapel, on the altar, is a small 
statue of Sl Bernard holding several monsters 
enchained, — the giants, according to the current 
;' •flora A.D. 924; died, 1008. The fiimoufl Abtot q| 
Ciairynux iron boni iu 1091. 
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legend, wliom the Saint vanquished in the Alpa.^ 
Mr. Bakewell interprets the proiipe as represent- 
ing the triumpli he achieved over the pagaa 
deities which were, in Itis time, still adored In. 
some of the sequestered valleys of the Pennina 
anil Graian Alps. In the castle is also shewn a 

Sortrait of the young lady to whom the Heir of 
lenthonwaB to liave been married, jn compliance 
with the ambitious arrangements of his parents ; 
but, tlie evening before the day £xcd for the nup- 
tials, Bernard made his escape out of a windoH^ 
and fled over the Alps to Aosla, where he obtained 
ordination as a priest, and rose to be archdeacon* 
As the picture of the fair lady, and also one of tha 
eaint, are in oils, they must be of a later date than 
the tenth century. There is, however, a portrait 
of St. Demard, piunted in distemper, with but 
little shading, which appears very ancient ; it 
represents him as extremely haudsome, with an 
expression of great dignity and benevolence. Foi 
two and forty years, he is slated to have laboured 
with the zeal of an apostle in converting the 
pagans of the Alpine regions ; and after he had 
destroyed the remains of heathen euperstjtion, lie 
laid the foundation of the two hospices, from which 
the passes of tlie Pennine and Gruian Alps derive 
their present appellation.* 

Near tlie village of Menthon, in a meadow, are 

• ' Tradition TClates,' says Mr. Bakewell, ' that St. Ber- 
Doid'x parenta, after having bowuiled (ho imknuwa tsie at 
their lUBrur tweaty-nix years, discaiertil htoi at Ihancwlj- 
erectBil Aoipice on the (Jreat St. Btriiard.' If there is wij 
truth in this legend, IJiiit hospice must lmvii\icim Vj^ 'A » 
nmcb nertier period of his kboiirs. lm\i,-Bi, Wis \*\(«i- 
tanail cviiteaai, that a monastery exiski wu >iia G,T<a& S^.. 
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which are said to be remains of ancient 
BomRn hatha. There its a suIphitrouB spring, 
vrhicli is atill used hy the inhabitants for t}ie cure 
of scrophulouB and glandular obBtnictiona. Pro- 
ceeding; eastward from Ch^te^u Menthon, round 
tlie flank of the Sent d'Alenpon, a road leads dowB 
into the Tullcy of ThCnes, one of those secluded 
districts with which Savoy abounds, that seem cut 
off by nature from all intercourse with the rest of 
the world. It ia surrounded on every side with 
«teep mountains, and Uiere is no natural opening, 
except the deep chasm or gorge through which 
the waters find a vent, and which was too narrow 
to allow a pathway till it was widened by the 
labour of man. The Homans first opened a road 
through this gorg%, by cutting away the rock, and 
building a bridge over the torrent, which remained 
till the year 1794. The name of the Roman 
General who opened the passage, ia cut in the 
rock. L. TiNcrus Paculus ferviuu fecit. In 
ancient writings it ia styled, Clutie Sancti Clari ; 
and it is etil) called the Passage of St. Claire, 

Bornard before tbe jwx 851 ; and the original foundation 
of the hmpice hai bizen attributed to Louis the Debonn^re, 
or to Charleinagae, whosu imde Bernard, an illEeitinuite son 
Of Cbarleti MarteJ, led a divisiun of Ihe invaduig army of 
Charlemagne over the Great 81. Bemurd, when he weut to 
attack Lombardy. Prom Ihii Bi^rnacd, BautBure vuppOKs 
the prosent name of the pasa to be derived. Bnt there was 
another Bernard, an illeptimate son of Pepiu, to whom 
Charlemitgne bequeathed the king<tom of Italy ; and to him, 
Mr. Brockedon Ihinka, .the original establishment of the 
monaale^ and the name nt the pass may be more probaUj' 
attributed. The preneut hntpicft un both the Great and the 
JLittte St. Bernard were, however, fijundod by the Ardi- 

, deacon ofAosta, whgse name iua canra^Q tM^etw&a'Coa);. (& 

■W* ptvdeteaaorSi 



Mr. Bakewell, wlio visited this valley, describes it 
as better cultivated than many other parts of Savoy ; 
and the houses appeared better built and more 
respectable. It contains much good corn-land 
and pasturage; and a considerable quantity of 
flax is raised. From the narrowness of the valley, 
and the reflection of the sun from the rocks, it is 
sometimes extremely sultry ; but its mean tempe- 
rature is below that of Annecy, although it is on 
the same level. The valley spreads out in the 
upper part, and several lateral valleys open into 
it, which have no other outlet, each containing 
several villages and hamlets. The whole popu- 
lation of the canton amounts to about 12,000 
persons. Thdnes, the capital, is a handsome town 
for Savoy, containing above 2000 inhabitants, 
with a spacious market-place and a well-buih 
church in the centre. There are tanneries, a 
gla^s-house, and various manufactures for the 
supply of the district; and fairs for cattle and 
cheese are held four times a year. Some moun- 
tain-lakes in the upper part of the valley, are 
represented as natural curiosities. 

Two miles from the southern end of the Lake 
of Annecy, is tlie town of Faverge, which derived 
its ancient name, Fahricite (or Fahricarum)^ 
from its copper and iron forges. These are 
supposed to date from the time of the Romans, 
various coins and antiquities having been found 
in the neighbourhood.* Faverge contains at 
present about 2000 inhabitants. An ancient 
ehdteau above the town, formerly belonging to 

♦ // has been conjectured to bo llio Ca«uttna ^ ^'^ 
Antoaiae Itinerary, 






the Diikes of Savoy, ia now a considerable silk- 
manufactoty. There ie a foot-patli across tho 
mountains from Faverge to L'Hfipital, which ia 
only ahout seven miles distant in a direct line. 
The carriage road makes a long delour round the 
mountain, so that it is a journey of six hours. 
About three miles from Faverge, it crosses a low 
col or pass, which divides the basin of the Lake 
of Annecy from that of the Isere. Near the 
village of Marlena, it winds through a valley 
covered, by an^ftouiemenf, with blocksof dark slate- 
rock. It then passes through the town of Ugine, 
beyond which it descends rapidly to the river 
Arley, which waters the upper part of the great 
Valley of Savoy. The vale of the Arley resembles, 
Mr. BakeweU says, tlie most picturesque valleys 
in Cumberland and Westmorland, but on a 
grander scale. 

Of the peasantry in this part of Savoy, this 
Traveller, who passed some weeks at Ch&teau 
Duing, gives a favourable character. Though 
generally poor, yet, as the land is much divided, 
most of them possess a httle plot of ground suffi- 
cient to supply their families with potatoes, which 
is their principal food. Tliis gives them a feeling 
of equality and independence among themselves ; 
and they are courteous and communicative to 
strangers, without being obtrusive, hke the in- 
habitants of Chamounix, who have been spoiled 
by the influx of visiters, and who follow the stranger 
everywhere, begging, under tlie pretence of offer- 
ing fruit, flowers, or milk.* The numerous little 

• Jliisisnotpeeuliarto Chommmis, Beft^ii^^as.'^wA 
'^S tie Swiss peaswitrjj yrliam lit. IjiJji^Ki '■m-'Vii 
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6ocks and herds are tended chiefly by women oi 
girls, who are always seen busily employed, eiliiet 
knitting, plaiting .straw, or spinning wool or flax 
with the primitive diataif. Nothing can Le more 
picturesque than the pastoral groupes wliich are 
seen winding down among the rocks, when the}F 
are conducting home the flocks in the evening. 
Almost every article of dress worn by the j>easant, 
is of domestic manufacture. Tlie wool of their 
sheep is dressed and spun by themselves, and 
woven by the village weaver, lilack sheep are 
very common in Savoy, and, by mixing the black 
and white wool, a greyish-brown cloth is produced, 
which saves the expense of dyeing. The flax ia 
also dressed and spun by themselves, and woven 
in the neighbourhood. Itinerant tailors and 
Elioemokers make tlie clotlies and shoes of the 
peasantry under their own roofs, a» was the prac- 
tice in some districts of England in tlie last 
century. 

The walnut is tlie olive of tlie country, supplying 
the inhabitants with oil, not only for home cun- 
sumption, but also for exportation to Geneva and 
France. The kernels are crushed by a mill, into 
a paste, winch aftcnvards undergoes the operation 
of pressing, to extract the oil. The best oil, which 
is used for salads and cooking, is pressed cold ; 
but an inferior oil, for lamps, is extracted by heat-> 
ing the paste. Sixty pounds of the paste yiel^ 

iuterestJag slielchea entitled ' The Alpenstock,' charges with ' 
' abuaiug the Wautifiil flowers of Ihidi mnunlains, mid Iha 
old anrt simple custums of their forefathers,' liy makiiig 
IhBm ' the eicuBB fur an idle life, and dsaita eB*i ttw (loSisK 
di the stranger,' , 
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about fifteen wine quarts of ail. Tlie paste, after 
it IB pressed, is dried in cakes, called pain amer, 
which is eaten by children and poor people. The 
walnut-Bhelis are frugally burned for the ashes, 
which are used in washing ; but the alkali is bo 
caustic as frequently to Injure the linen. 

The Savoyards are far more devout than th^ 
neighbours the French ; and ' if a Boman Catholic 
wished to shew hia rcli^on under its moat attrac- 
tive form,' Mr. Bakewell says, * he should lead us 
to the remote villages of Savoy,' Tlie influence 
and authority of the curh, are very considerable ; 
and they are for the most part of exemplary cha- 
racter. The piest of the village is the only 
Bchoolmaeter, and teaches the children of the 
peasantry to read without any remuneration. 
Though the church service is of course performed 
in Latin, the sermon and the examinations in the 
catechism are always in French, and arc delivered 
in a famihar style, adapted to the capacities of the 
audience. Most of the congregation at Duing 
were able to read, and made use of French prayer- 
books. The men stood near the altar, and assisted 
in chanting, and in other parts of the service ; 
the women sat on benches in the middle of the 
church i and all had the appearance of great 
Beriousness and devotion. The Savoyard, before 
going to his labour, generally visits the church, 
if it be near, to offer up his oriaona. And in 
short, if this Travell a oun be applicable to 
the general chara r of he people, their ex- 
emplary discharge of el ous duties, condemns, 
»Ba might shame, tl e p of sao s of a purer worship 
andmote eiiliglttened ere i "Gi -ohJasto dClhesa 
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parts are at the same timo lively, loquaoious, and 
fond of noisy mirth. They are well made, and 
their features are frequently handsome and rather 
delicate ; but, oTving to poverty and deficient 
nourishment, they have a callow complenion and 
a &mished look ; and as age advances, the pO(» 
become pitiable objects. The abolition of the 
monasteries has left them no refuge or resource.* 

From Annecy, a new and very fine road lead* 
to Bonneville, the capital of the Faucigny, througk 
which the tourist must pass in his way to the far- 
famed Vale of Chamounix. There is a moro 
direct road from Geneva to Bonneville, along th« 
valley of the Arve. A description of this routA 
will close our account of Savoy. 

On leaving Geneva, Mont Blanc and some of 
the Aiguilles of Chamounix are seen towering 
over the intervening mountains ; but they soon 
disappear, and are not seen again till tlie travellei 
reacneB St. Martin, a distance of forty miles, after 
a drive of seven hours and a half. At the villag* 
of Chfisne, half a league from Geneva,t the tra- 
veller enters Savoy ; and beyond the Pont da 
Menage, thrown over a torrent which rises at the 
base of the Voirons, and joina the Arve, the road 
approaches the latter river. An extensive view of 
ils valley is obtained near the village of Contaminst 
bounded by the bare and broken summits of Mount 
Brezon. Beyond that village, the road passei 
near the towering ruins of the Castle of Faucigny. 
aud at the end of four leagues over a beautiful 

• BalteweU, vol. i. pp. 70—89. 

t At Ihjs riUa^, tbii accomiiUshed mstonan Q^^Wl^oaq 
Sepiiblics, M. Sismoiuii, has fined tus reriAmtc, \ 
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country, enters Bonneville, by a fine avenue of 
ciias. This town, aituated in liie miiist of a wide 
and well ctdtivnted plain, and containing about 
1300 inbabitants, is mucb better built than most 
of the towns in Savoy. The market-place and 
mam Btreets are very broad, and the houses in the 
eiivirouB are surrounded with gardens and planta- 
tJona. The valley of the Arve continues wide till 
near the town of Ciuse, where the dark limestone 
rocks advance upon the river, leaving but a narrow 
passage ibr the road. Tliis little town is quite 
entombed in mountains. The defile beyond is 
narrow and winding, presenting some scenes of 
striking beauty. At length it widens, and spreads 
before the eye the picturesque beech-groves of 
Maghlans, scattered in some meadows of a broken 
or waving surface, edging the Arve, while enor- 
mous rocks of fantastic shape tower on all sides 
through the foliage. A waterfall called the Nanl 
d'Orli,* showers down from one of the rocks. 
About three quarters of a league beyond Magh- 
lans, on the lefi, is a fine cascade called the Nanl 
d!jirpcnas, more remarkable, however, for its 
height than for its beauty. It falls over a broad 
face of naked rock, very curiously stratified, 853 
feet above the road. The Cavern of Balme is 
another object pointed out to the notice of tra- 
vellers ; but it will scarcely repay for the Jaboui 
of the ascent, Mr, BakeweU says, any one who 
has seen the caverns in Derbyslure and the West 
Riding of Vorksliire. In advancing towards Sal- 
lenches, the road passes through the lower part of 
Jjje great calcareous formationa of Savoy, wti) ' 
" JVanl signiEea abn)o^oiirii,iQ 
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consists of a vast thicknesB of a dark argillaceous 
limestone, altemaling with tliichtir beds of grey 
limestone. Near St Martin, beds of dark, bitu- 
minous and at^llaceous scliist make, their appear- 
ance mider the Aiguille de Varens on the left. 
The river here turns more westwardly, and tlie 
valley oitens out to a great width, while Mont 
Blanc bursts upon the view, filling' up a largs 
space of the southern horizon. 

At St. Marthi, which is furnished with a good 
iim, (the Hotel de Mont Blanc,') travellers who are 
procecdingto Chamounix, usually sleep ; and here 
they must leave their carriage and horses, as the 
remainder of the route can be accomplished only 
on foot, on a mule, or by a char-d.-banc. Imme- 
diately opposite to St. Martin, is the town of 
Sallenchcs, seated near a noisy torrent, under an 
eminence called Mont Rossct, from which a fine 
view ia obtained of the surrounding scenery. 
From SnIlcncheB, a road leads along the valley of 
the Arvc, leaving the river on the lefi, to tlie Baths 
of St. Gervaise, which have, witliin a few years, 
attracted strangers from distant parts of Europe, 
by'the fame of their medicinal virtues. The town 
of St. Gervaise ia situated on an eminence at the 
entrance of the mountain valley of Mont Joy or 
Jovet (anciently JWoM Jowis), along which there 
is a mule path, that conducts over the Col de Bon 
Homme and the Col de Seigne, to Courmayeur in 
Piedmont, descending under the southern escarpe' 
ments of Mont Blanc. The passage of the Col de 
Bon Humme and the valleys leading down to 
Scez in tlie Tiirentaise, were in the line of marcK 
of Henri Ainaud anil his 800 bretliieii, uoXlwest 
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bold and romantic return from the Pays de Vaud« 
for the ' glorious recovery' of their native valleys 
in the Cottian Alps, in August 1689.^ 

The Baths of St. Gervaise are situated in a deep 
ravine below the town, about half a mile in length, 
and 300 yards in width at its entrance; but it 
narrows as you advance, and terminates in the 
bed of an impetuous cataract. The baths are a 
little below the torrent, which, as it descends into 
the ravine, forms a cascade. On the rocks which 
overhang the ravine, are a few pine-trees, which 
rather add to the melancholy of the scene. The 
valley is constantly damp, from the vapour of the 
hot springs and the mist from the cataract, even 
in the middle of summer. A long, low wooden 

* An adventurous pedestrian traveller, Mr. Latrobe, has 
ffiven us a description of this route in his ' Alpenstock,'. 
After crossing the .valley in which Scez lies, he entered a ra- 
vine running up for miles into the heart of the mountain, be- 
tween vast and bare precipices of rock. In about four hours, 
he reached the little cluster of chdlets that bears the name 
of Chapui. The last league and a half of this defile presents 
' one of the most marked scenes of that awful and mingled 
devastation so common among these towering moimtains, 
caused by the triple agency of avalanches, the fall of rocks, 
and torrents.' A mere track, often scarcely perceptible, led 
up from this chdlet to the ridge, where a pole fixed in the 
rock announced to the traveller that he had gained the 
highest point of the Col de Bon Homme, 8030 feet above 
the sea. The descent of the mountain to the north, is craggy 
and broken, but not dangerous. After a succession of al- 
ternate plains and steep declivities, the Author reached the 
village of Contamines at the northern foot of the pass, 
whence he proceeded to Sallenche. — Alpenstock, pp. 294^ 
301. Mr. Latrobe's narrative sufficiently exposes, however, 
the imprudence of venturing on these doubtful and perilous 
tracks, withovA, a guide. 
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house, witli Email windowa, facing the entrance of 
this gloomy ravine, its interior resemhiing tha 
cabin of a man of war, is the only boarding-liousft 
Health, and not pleasure, must be the inducement 
for remaining in such a place. The waters have 
all the qualities of the Harrowgate in full strength, 
with nearly the temperature of those of BatL The 
spring issues from the bottom of the rock behind 
the liouse, and supplies five or six balhs, but is not 
nearly so abundant as either of the springs at Aix.* 
The mountains which tower on the traveller'l 
left, from Cluse to St. Martin, terminate there 
towards the south, but extend eastward to Servoz, 
and thence to the mountain called the Buet. ThejT 
vary in elevation from 7000 to 10,000 feet, and are 
capped with strata of limestone, which form mural 
precipices of vast height, resting upon a dark 
argillaceous scliisl. Tlic Buet, a mountain nearly 
1000 feet high, is said to command the finest vievr 
in Savoy ; and its ascent is cooaiderably shorter 
and less jierilous than that of Mont Blanc, From 
St. Martin to Servoz, the road is rugged, being 
much cut up by torrents, and the aspect of the 
valley ia wild and gloomy. A Roman paved 
road, considerably above tlie present one, was car- 
ried along the sides of the mountains, the remains 
of which are still to be seen. It led from the 
country of the CeiUrones in the Tarentaise, into 
the Valus. A village above the road, called 
Passy, is supposed to occupy the site of the an- 
cient Vaiixewm, mentioned by Pliny as in the 
couutiy of the Cmtrones. Bomau antiijuttiea and 

^_ • Bakewoll, vol. i,j pp. 340—343. 
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votive inscriptions have been found there ; and 
among them, a Urge gold mcJnl of Trojan. The 
hill on which Passy stande, is under the Aiguille 
de Varens. It slopes down to the south, and is 
planted with vines and fruit-trees, wiucii, owing 
to their uheltcred situation, flourish here even in 
the face of the eternal snows of Mont Blanc. 
These are nearly the last vines in the valley, 
which produce what the inhabitants call good 
wine. About three miles from St. Martin Is ' the 
magnificent cascade of Chode,' which, Mr, Bake- 
well thinks, has been much too highly praised ; 
and the aame may he said, he adds, of the small 
lake of Chede, a mile beyond, The most dan- 
gerous part of the road, which is here carried at a 
considerable height above the valley, is the passage 
of the wide and deep ravine of the Nant Noir, a 
dark mouutaJn torrent. The ravine is partly filled 
up with masses of rock that have fallen from the 
mountains above, and this spot has been the scene 
of many fatal accidents. From this place, the 
road descends to Scrvoz, situated in a deep part of 
tlie valley, once covered by the lake of St. Michel, 
wliich took its name from the castle so called, 
built on an eminence to the left. According to 
tradition, this lake was suddenly emptied by the 
breaking down of a rock which formed its western 
barrier, at a jilacc now called Pertnii. The an- 
cient town of Diouza (^Dionysia), which was 
situated in ttie plain below Fassy, is stated to 
have been buried under a heap of sand and gravel 
by the inundation. The mountains on the north 
of Scrvoz, seem to menace tlie towa and '$ 
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with deEtniction. Rrequent iboiilements, indeed, 
have taken place ; * and a deep excavation under 
one of the mural precipices above the valley, 
threatens the repetition of a sinnilar catastrophe at 
DO very distant period. The limestone rock here 
abounds in marine organic remains. 

Servoz ia a small village containing a Golitary 
inn of humble pretensions, where, however, good 
honey, coifee, and eggs may be procured, A 
stream of the same name is croased beyond the 
village ; and for about two miles, to Pont Pelissier, 
the road lies along the deep valley of the Arve. 
The bridge called Pont Peliasier, crosses the river 
a little below the spot where it issues from one <A 
ttie most striking gorges in the Alps. On the 
eastern side rise, to an amazing height, the nearly 
jierpendicular faces of slate rocks, their base and 
summits ornamented with pines, wliile on the 

• The most coneidemblG on record is that of 1751. < It 
CDDUDGiiced on a, Sundav. when tho Inhabitants were at 

vaa at first uipposid to hu smoke. This dust e: 
far SB thu Piioiy of Chamoun j, and 19 lumemhered by some 
of the oldest inhabitants. A continued Bucression of roporta, 
like those of the loudest thunder, or peals of artllleiy, bii< 
nounced the constonl falling of the rocks night and iaj ; 
but the scene was obscured by (he dust. The quantity of 
fragmenls which fell, was far less than what fell from Mont 
Gceuier (see page 4'2); uor was the loss of cattle or of 
human lives great, considering the extent and duration of 
this ^iDu/mwn(.'— Bakcwcll, vol. i., p. 356. This ibovtaaait 
wiu in port witnessed by the Italian naturalist, Donaii. Mr. 
Bimond conceives it to hsve been like the sinking of the under- 
diff on the south side of Uie Isle of Wight, but of much 

£ enter extent. Tha chaaa of black slaty tiagmea\a bi.\KiQ&i 
■ several miles. 
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wcatern ride is a granitic moimtaiii, otctwIncIi 
the road is canie4. The river rushes beknr, ft 
large and impetuous torrent And towering orer 
the wiiote, the mowB of Mont Blanc are seen in 
dazzlinft whiteness, beautifuUv reliet'ed by the 
dark-bfue sky. Altboujrh a part only o( that 
romintain is visible from Font Peiiarier, no where 
does it present, in the approach to Chamounis, a 
view comparable in grandeur or beauty to this. 

The monUe (ris^ from tliis bridge, is very 
Bleep, and is generally ascended on foot Boys 
with long mountain boms lie in wait to waken 
tiie echoes, in the ravine, atid elicit money from the 
pockets or travellers. The granitic rock of this 
ridue which separates the valley of Servoz from that 
of Ohamounix, is a remarkable compound of fose- 
coioured ijuartz, with a yellowish white feldspar. 
The Arve passes through this ridge, and is heard 
raging at the bottom of an abyss. On the Bummit 
of tlic rocks wliicli overhang the ravine on the 
east, are seen a few cottages, which, during 
winter, are cut off from all inlercoiirse with any 
Other villages ; and the condition of the inha- 
hitanlB can be, for the time, little better than that 
of the natives of Kamschatka. Tboir stock of fuel 
■nd provisions for themselves and cattle, are all 
brought under tlieir roofs at the commencement 
of the cold weather. In aummer, however, this 
is a sweet spot. In descending to the valley of 
Chamounix, a rivulet is passed, which in dry wea- 
ther scarcely attracts notice ; but a few hours rain 
converts it into a powerful stream ; and in this 
torrent, thu father of Dr. Pacard of Chamouttix, 
who first ascended Monl BVatic, ■flaa itWAwal in 
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mpting to CRMB it to visit a patient. Tiie roni | 
ion afterwards, turning to the east, enters th« 1 
i-famed valley through which the Arve first es- i 
pes from the glaciers of Mont Blanc. J 

The Valley of Chamounix ♦ is, according t* j 
, Baketvell, twelve miles in length,t and Ml I 
most parts, exceeds a mile in breadth at th* 1 
bottom ; but, owing to the vast height of the 1 
tnouBtains which bound it on each side, the appl^ j 
lent dimensions are greatly reduced. Mr. Simontt 1 
I ;«ompareB it to a street between the splendH * 
■ ' difices reared by Nature's hand on each side, of j 
ing to tlie comparative narrowness of J 
i interval, Ultle more is seen than the ground* J 
Tlie pines and larches wliich clothe thB^a 
iwer parts of the mountains, give a sombre apti# 
urance to the western end of the valley; and tnit- 1 
t is increased by tiie unvaried snows of Mont 
c, which hang over it. But, after passing the 
Mory of Chamounix, the scene changes, and to 
liJB dreary magnificence succeeds a series of 
^jestic pyramids, colled Aiguilles, or needles, of 
""mishing height, and too steep to admit of the 
wa resting upon them at any season. The most 
uing as well as tlie most magnificent part of 
! valley, Mr. Bakewell says, lies between the 
^ory and the village of Argentii^re. It is no 
IPger under the dreary and solemn shade of 
font Blanc ; the valley, which becomes narrower, 

ue IE Buid to be derived from 
. , . « Munilai, cianip-muni, 

4 By otheiB, itfl Icn^ is stated nt fifteei ^ 

r)._ .. -ntajus three parishes, — St. iQwe,Pricii!t, 

iUi a pupulalign of about 15W) 
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IB richly ornamented with trees ; and the Arve, 
tuflhiag between finely clothed rocks and proci- 
piccB, adds life and beauty to the scene. The 
little village of Argenti^re, with its church and 
glittering spire, and the two Aiguilles above it, 
together with the cheerful appearance of cultiva- 
Uon, form a landscape suhhniely picturesque. 

What constitutes the chief interest of Chamou- 
nix, however, are the numerous glaciers wbicli 
descend from Mont Blanc and tlic mountains on 
tlie south, to the very bottom of the valley. No 
where else in the Alps are they of equal magni- 
tude, or approach so far into the regions of culti- 
vation. Tiie glaciers in the Bernese Oberland 
are not to be compared wilh them. Description 
must fail to convey an adequate idea of these stu- 
pendous ' ice-falls' ; but Mr. Bakeweil has given 
the most distinct account that we have aeen of 
these phenomena. ' Could we,' he saya, ' suppose 
a torrent, nearly a mile in breadth, and several 
hundred feet in depth, to be descending down the 
side of a mountain, rolling waves over each other 
more than filly feet in height, and the whole to be 
instantly consolidated and split into angular frag- 
ments on tlie surface, we might have a tolerably 
correct notion of a glacier ; hut, without seeing it, 
we should still have but a feeble conception of the 
impression that such an object would excite.' 
Coleridge has not less accurately described them, 
in his beautiful ' Hymn before sun-rise in the Vale 
of Chamouny.' 

■ Tb icD-fullH ! ye that from the mountiiiii's brow, 
Adowu snoimouB raviDea slope amain ; — 

Toneaii, methinks, tbol \4u4l ana^ij \w 
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And ilopped at once amid tbeic maddest plunge 1 
Hotionkta tcnents, silent cidn.riicls I 
Wbo made jDu gbriDiis as the ^atL-9 of lienvcn 
Beneath the keen, EiiU nmoa ? Viho bulc the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Wlio, with tivinjj flowers 
Of IdveUest blue,* spread gmlandB at your feet ? 
Got) 1 let the toirenti, like a shout of natiuns, 
Answer i and let the ice-plaiug echo, God.' 

I These glaciers are principally formed in the high 
■nouQlain ravines, the bottoms of wliich slope down 
towards the lower valleya. The ice is formed by 
the consolidation of the snow lodged in these hign 
Alpine volleys. 'As the surface of the snow 
thaws and percolates through the mass, it is again 
frozen, and acts as a ccmeut ; and, by a repetition 
of this process, the whole mass is converted into 
Bohd ice ; not so compact, however, as that of 
livers or lakes, for it is full of air-bubbles, owing 
to the mode of its formation. As the ice descends 
from the higher into the lower valleys, there is a 
certain point at which the equilibrium between tho 
two forces, heat and gravity, that act on the gla- 
cier, is established.' That is to say, tlie ice at tha 
lower end of tlie glacier, which is exposed to a 
warm temperature, is dissolved as fast as it il 
pressed forward by the superinciunhent weight of 
the ice above, wliich, resting upon an inclined plane, 
puts the whole mass in progressive motion. TliUfl, 
the lower termination generally remains nearly 
atationary. After a series of cold seasons, how- 
ever, the glaciers enlarge and advance furtlier into 
the valleys ; and after a series of warm summers, 
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they diminisli and recede. But, on the average 
of a numljer of years, tlie quantity of ice and snow 
in the Alps remains the same.* In order to 
ascertain tlie rate of their progressive motion, 
marks have been fixed upon some of them. A 
block of granite that had fallen upoD the Mer de 
Glace, had. been observed to move about three 
quarters of a league in twenty years : hence, the 
progressive motion of that glacier appears to bo 
about 180 yards in a year. By this motion, 
the ice is often rent with tremendous noise, into 
fissures of vast depth, many feet or yards in width ; 
and tlie surface of the descending glacier is broken 
into irregular maaaea that project a great height 
above the surface. A newly made fissure may be 
known by the emerald colour of the ice. 

' As the glaciers are overhung by lofty preci- 
pices, masses of rock and stones are every year 
falling upon the surface of the ice, and are carried 
along by its progressive motion, till they approach 
the lower extremity, where they fall over. TIius, 
B heap of stones of vast height is formed at the feet 
of the glaciers. This is called the moraine. The 
moraine serves; to mark the ancient limits and 
height of those glaciers that are diminishing ; for, 
when the ice retires, it leaves the heap of stones 
which it had deposited at its feet ; and these remdn 
for centuries, incontestable proofs of. the former 
extent of the ice. Where tlie bulk of the glacier 
is diminishing, the Tnora^nt which surrounds It ia 

I * The ronitant evaporation from the surfiice of the Bnow, 

I is regions to elevated, U aulBciiiQt to \|vovBut auy oecuraulo- 
*"~ io ^e flFMftge of asBxiesoEswiti, 




higher than the present surface of the ice, ftougb 
the stones have grigiiiaily fallen from it : we are 
therefore certain, that the height of the glaciez I 
must greatly have diminished since the period wheif I 
the stones were deposited.' * ■ r 

The first gl^er that descends low into tlie valley ' 
of Chamounix, is called the Glacier de Boissons. 
The ice of this glacier ia more pure and unsuJhcd 
by the fall of earth and stones from the mountains 
above, than that of any of tiie others. Among 
the singular forms of the ice upon its surface, Mr. 
Bakewell noticed one, about fifty feet in height, 
resembling the steeple of a cliurcli. The guide 
said, it liad been observed filieen months, but would ' 
probably fall in the ensuing sumnier. The glacie* ' 
of Taconay is also passed on this side of the town 
of Chamounix. Beyond it are those of Montaa- I 
vert, De Bois, d'ArgentitJre, and De la Tour, 
The glacier De Bois is the most considerable ; it 
is a continuation of the one in the mountain valley , 
above, which is called the Mer de Glace. Near ■ 
the foot of it, the Arveiron has its source. This ia . 
a considerable stream issuing from a large cavern | 
in the ice, the mouth of which is full sixty feet io , 
height, and more than that in breadth, although it | 
seems much smaller at a distance. The livet | 
carries off a great [lart of the lower water which | 
runs from the glacier ; and as the ice of the glacier j 
is, in summer, continually melting at the bottom, 
the roofof the cavern woidi sink to the level of tho i 
river, were it not that large segments of ice detach i 
llicmselves from the upper part of the aich, and 1 

E_ * BakevBll, vol, i. pp, 3C4— 367 . M 
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enlarq^ the excavation as much as it is reduced by 
the disaoiving of the ice. The cavern varies in 
■ize at different times of the year : in winter, it is 
Very small.* It changes its position also, accord- 
ing as there is a greater or smaller quantity of ice 
dissolved in the course of the year. There is 
another very large ico-cavem at the bottom of the 
glacier d'Argenti^re, wWch, Mr. Bakewell con- 
cludes, must have been formed since Saussure 
visited the Alps, as he describes that from which 
the Arveiron issues, as the only one of any mag- 
nitude in Chamounix. 

■ The glacier de Bois is more than seven miles 
in lengUi, and, io some parts, more than a mile in 
breadth. It divides into two brandies above, and 
IB connected with other glaciers. At its termina- 
tion, Mr. Bakewell found it to be composed of 
three distinct beds of ice, with seams of eaitb 
between, comprising a total thickness of ice above 
the tnoraine, of about 200 feet in height : it ends 
In three perpendicular precipices, one behind the 
Other, over which a very considerable waterfall was 
passing down into the valley. On the edge of the 
precipice of ice were several large masses of rock, 
partly projecting over it; one of which fell, with 
a crash liJte thunder, soon after this Traveller had 
withdrawn from the place where it fell. This gla- 
der had been latterly advancing, and had covered 
an orchard in the valley the preceding spring, A 
pear -tree was growing almost in contact with the 
ice. From the upper part of tliis glacier, which is 

* Mr. SheppiLTil slates, tliat this vault is dealrDjed 
anaually, and (reaeraUy rvnewo'L \>^ Van. xaauth of August, 
' HiearcAisottunes mo fortitttois'iA. 
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several tliouaimd feet aliove the vailey, avalanclm 
are very frequent after a warm day in August. 

In apjiroacliing tlio glacier du Hols from the 
inn at Chamounix, after passing tliTougli a WQO«lr | 
of pines and larclies, the glacier is seen stretelnng 
down into the valley from the Mer de Glace j 
while, over it, in the back-ground, rises the ' 
Aiguille de Dru, behind which is the AigiiiUe 
Verte. The former is, next to the glaciers, the 
moat striking object in tlie valley. It is a tiper 
spire of granite, apparently detached from all the 
surrounding mountains, shooting up to the height 
of 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
upper part or spire terminates, apparently, almost ' 
in a point, and consists of a solid shafV of upwards i 
of 4000 feet. It is utterly inaccessible, its sidea 
being rounded and polished. No pinnacle of ' 
granite in the Alps, Mr. Uakewell saya, can be 
compared with it for the elegance of its form or 
the length of its sliaft The Geant, h is true, is 
nearly equal to IVIont Blanc in height, but it does 
not rise so fax above its base as the Aiguille dt 
Dru, and when Been at a distance, its form ia like 
a bended finger. The Aiguille Verte also nearly 
rivals Mont Blanc in height, and presents a very 
striking escarpement of bare rock towards Clia- 
mouuis, while its back, which ia rounded, is covered 
with snow. When seen team Geneva, it appeaia 
a perfect pyramid. 

Although, the aummit of Mont Blanc is seen 

from Chamounix, the appearance of this sovcreiga 

of the Alps is somewhat disappointing, its height , 

'ising loBt in its enormouB bulk. To tmve&dun J 



tinct view of Mont Blanc as a whole, it is neces- 
sary to aacend some of tlic neighbouritig moim- 
tdns. The Col de Balme, at the eastern end of the 
VEtlley, over which lies the direct passage into the 
Valais, afibrda a full and magnificent view of the 
whole gigantic groupe, Mr. Bakewcll ascended 
to this co/, which is upwards of 3000 feet above 
the valley, and he thus describes the view it com- 
mands.' ' Looking to the west, Mont Blanc is 
seen in profile, from its summit to its base, and its 
diiferent parta rise above each other in their just 
proportions. The summits "of the principal Ai- 
gitillcs, those of Ckarmos, the Aiguille Verte, the 
Aigville de Dnt, ihe if Argmtiere, and de la Tour, 
are seen nearer, and in tlie same range. These 
peaks rise from 11,000 to 13,000 above the 
level of the sea, and would, in any other position, 
be regarded with astonishment ; but the effect of 
their amazing height is diminished by the superior 
elevation and magnitude of Mont Blanc. On the 
north aide of the valley are seen a lower range of 
mountains, winch, from their red colour, are called 
the Aiguilles Rouges. Beyond these is Mont 
Breven ; and nearer, on the nnrtlt-west, rise the 
mountains of the Valorsine. The valley of Cha- 
mounix appears deep and narrow, and is seen from 
one end to the other, with the Arve winding along 
it. Tlic Cul do Balme, on which we stand, closes 
the eastern end of the valley; and a mountain 
called the Vaudange, closes the western extre- 
mity. The length of the valley is about fifteen 
miles. When viewed from hence, there can be 
little doubt of its having once formed a lake, I 
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ihe waters of the Arve escaped, as at preeent, 
through a lateral chasm, to Pont Pelissier. • 

On the eastern side of the Col de Balme, the 
travellers saw below t!iem, at a greater depth, tha 
upper valley of the Rhone, and the mountains 
which border it as far as St. Gothard ; but, owing 
to a alight haziness in the eastern horizon, the out- 
line was not well defined. There ia a hill above 
t}ie pass, which commands a still more extended 
view of the Valais. The Col dc Bolme, which is 
only 300U feet above the valley of Chamounu, is 
about 4700 feet above the upper valley of the 
Rhone at Martigny, which is only 1700 feet above , 
the sea. The descent towards Martigny ia very 
steep.t 

ITie Priory of Chamounix ia 3463 feet above 
the level of the sea : it is, therefore, as elevated as 
the summit of Seafell in Cumberland, the highest 
mountain in England. All the mountains on the 
southern aide of Chamounix may be regarded as 
united, and forming one mass, from which detached 
pinnacles and summits rise ae ftoxa an elevated 
plain. The average height of this mass is 5000 
feet; and from the central part, which is granite, nu- 
merous pyramids and spires of granite shoot up to 
twice thai height above the valley. The height of 
Mont Blanc above the level of the sea, according to 
barometrical and trigonometrical measuremenls, ia 



* This cliasiii, vihieh cileudg upwards of four milcB in 
lenglli, boai oeac Ouches lo Pout I'elisnit^r, hus liecn narked 
by thi^ wutvrs in a ruck uf «oft skin, neai its junction vitbe 

Khard giualle. 
Bakewvll, vol. ii pji. 9—13. 
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J 5,766 feet,* and consequently, upwards of 12,000 
fi.'et above the valley. Monte Bosa, in tlie same 
range, is only 400 feet below Mont Blanc. The 
^lUe Blanche is at an elevation of 14,775 
feet. Mont Cervin, or the MatterLorn, is near!y 
14,000 feet above the sea. The Furca, in the 
St. tiothard groupe, uorae of the summitB of the 
Helvetian chain between Bern and the Valais, and 
Monte Viao and some of its sister peaks in the 
Maritime Alps, approach nearly to the same 
height. ThsvODlhem side of Mont Blanc, facing 
Italy, ia^ne&riy perpendicular eacarpcmcnt of bare 
rock ; and on that side, consequently, no snow can 
rest. Perpetual ice commences at an elevation of 
between 7000 and 8000 feet, forming in the centre 
of the Alps, to use M. Malte finm's expresuon, 
* frozen seas like those at the poles.' The ice 
disappears at a lieight exceeding 10,800 feet, and 
the atmospheric vapour, congealed as it descends, 
covers the ground with eternal snow.f 

Many ineffectual attempts had been made during 
the last century to scale the summit of Mont Blanc ; 
but the first persons who succeeded in achieving 
thed;U^)(ent(irprise, wereDr. Pacard and Joseph 
SaTf^'in ITSG. These resolute adventurers were 
followed by M. de Saussure, accompanied by an 
English gentleman, in the ensuing year ; and his 
atmospheric observations have formed the basis of 
the c Jculations that have since been made respect- 
ing its height. In 1835, Dr. Edmund John Clark, 

* Malte Bnin, on the authority of Sauasure, Tralles, and 
Pictut. Mr. Uakewcll says, l.'i.GSO feet. 
/ The thickness of the snow on tha siunmit of Mont 
I Slanc, was estimated by Shusiuiq aX ^'^Q 'to^. 
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of London, in company with Captain Sherwell, 
succeeded in performing the perilous ascent, and 
hrought off in triumph a bottle of snow from tlie 
utmost pinnacle of Europe.* He was follovved, in 
1817, hy Mr. Feltowea, who discovered a new 
route to the summit ; and in the same year, Mr. 
Auhljo achieved the same rash adventure. Ha 
fouad considerable difficulty, however, in pro- 
curing a sufficient number uf guides, and had to 
sustain the hitter reproaches of their wives and 
rclativeB for tempting them to an enterprise of 
such complicated danger. Not longer ago than 
1830, a party of thirteen were swept away by an 
avalanche, after passing the Grand Plateau, and 
three perished, the survivors escaping with great 
diffieulty.f And Mr. Auldjo's expedition must 
have had a termination not less tragical, had not 
bis guides taken advantage of the newly-discovered 
track to the east of the Rocher Rouge, by follow- 
ing which they escaped an avalanche that passed 
directly in the old line of ascent.J Altogether, 
there have been about sixteen successful, among a. 
greater number of unsuccessful efforts to accom- 
plish tills unprofitable expedition. 

Less venturous traveUers content themsetves 

* An account of (liLs ascent, ns given in a lecluie bcfoiD 
the Royal Jmititulion by Dr. Clark himself, will be found in 
Ihe ' Quarterly Journal of Sdenee and Literature,' No. x. 
Ijp. 3Sa-9. Tha ^asoaia butterHy was obsetveri io fly Qvet 

f Th;9 catastrophe is !iaid to liaTobivn ovrinirlu thu i^ides 
hiAng induced Io uailertakc the accent iigiiiii>>t Ibi^ir owu 
judgBinHnt. 

I Sea ' Narrative of au Ascent to the Summit uf Mant 
Blu.nc,' by John Auliljo, iinj. 4lo. plates. Lonian,\4:i'ii, 
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whh climbing over the Montanvert to the Met dt 
Crlace^ or with ascending the Chapeau^ an emi- 
nence opposite to Montanverty from which a ?iew 
is obtamed of tlie smooth margin of the frozen 
sea, with the immense glacier descending from it 
The Mer de Glace is eight leagues in length by 
about one in breadth. The waves of ice, which, from 
the top of Montanverty look like furrows in a com- 
field, are, in fact, hillocks from twenty to forty feet 
high. Tremendous crevices occur, which must 
sometimes be crossed by a narrow ledge of ice, or 
by a more treaclierous bridge of snow. Ropes, 
six yards in length, connecting every two (or ^en 
three) individuals together, are found a necessary 
precaution in attempting to traverse the ru^ed 
and slippery surface ; as, in case of falling, there is 
the greatest danger of gliding into some yawning 
crevice, or down an icy precipice, into the dark 
abyss. These clefls are of various dimensions, 
from twelve feet to eighty feet in width. The 
ice within them is of a deep clear blue, and 
their depth cannot be sounded. It is possible to 
proceed from the Montanvert, by first skirting the 
Mer de Glace, and then crossing it, to much higher 
and remote glaciers, among which is situated the 
Jardin, a green oasis in this frozen desert, which 
is covered in August with fine verdure and a 
variety of Alpine flowers.* But these efforts re- 

• The Jardin is one of the loftiest patches of vegetation in 
Europe, upon an islet of rock in the midst of a wilderness of 
snow and ice. Dr. Clark brought home specimens of various 
plants collected here, chiefly varieties of saxifrage, ranun- 
culus, azalea; alchemUlaj &c. S«e < Quart. JouioaI/ No. z. 
p. 386. 
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quire botli strength and hardihood. Having sur- 
Teyed the Mer de Glace, and trodden its frozen 
Burface, travellers usually re-ascend the Montafi" 
vert, and take some refreshment, either at tlie 
HSpital de Blair, huilt by an English gentleman 
of that name, or at La Pierre des Anglais, — an im- 
mense block of granite, so called because Messrs. 
Windham and Pocock made it their dinner-table, 
when, in 1741, they penetrated without a guide 
into this almost unknown region. The descent 
from this place to the source of the Arveiron, by a 
sEort but extremely steep and rugged path, called 
the Chemin des Chevres, affords a beautiful variety 
of prospect, which repays the traveller for the toil- 
some march. 

Up to the year 1741, when the two English 
gentlemen above-mentioned first explored the won- 
ders of this romantic region, the valley of Cha- 
mounix is said to have been so little known beyond 
its immediate precincts, that even the natives of 
Geneva, though only eighteen leagues distant, 
had never heard [of it.* As early, however, as 
the eleventh century, Aymon, Count of Geneva, 

* ^ An account of their journey appeared in the Mercur9 
de Suisse, 1743, as a great event. These two first adven- 
turers went with an escort well armed, and slept under tents 
with fires lighted, and a watch all night! In 1760, M. de 
gaussure visited Chamounix for the first time; and his 
great work on the Alps, published about fifteen years after- 
wards, together with M. Bouret's Description des Glaciers 
"de la Savoie, made the country so famous, that as many as 
a thousand travellers used to visit it every season. Now, 
the number is probably not less than four or five thousand.'—- 
^imond's ^ Switzerland/ vol i p. 270. 
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founded there a monastery of Benedictines, ' by 
whom the district was cultivated ; and from this 
establishment the principal village in the valley b 
still called the Priory. It was afterwards annexed, 
by a bull of Leo X-, to the Chapter of Sallenches. 
The parish church was rebuilt in 1707. But it had 
not at that time become the fashion for tourists to 
traverse mountains and explore remote valleys in 
quest of panoramic views and picturesque scenery ; 
and hence the neglect in which Chamounix so long 
remained. It has recently attracted, however, even 
more than its due share of admiration, being the 
only part of Savoy that has been much frequented 
by the English. The two inns here are conse- 
quently more like English inns than those in any 
other part of the dutchy. One effect of the influx 
of strangers has been already adverted to, as re- 
gards the inhabitants of this district. They have 
lost much of the simplicity of manners, we are 
told, that characterises the Savoyards in less fre- 
quented parts. They possess a most annoying 
kind of ubiquity, following travellers up the moun- 
tains, and descending with them into the valleys, 
to offer fruit and milk, or flowers, as a pretence for 
begging; and you are thus surrounded with a 
crowd wherever you would wish to contemplate in 
quiet abstraction the magnificent objects before 
you. On the other hand, the Chamounix guides 
are justly celebrated for their intelligence and 
activity, and their careful attention to strangers. 
Almost all tlie accidents which have occurred, 
Mr. Bakewell says, have been occasioned by in- 
attcntion to their advice, or by urging them to 



undertake excursions when the season was not 
favourable.* ' A picturesijiic traveller, above all 
an EngUsli traveller, or a person supposed to be 
one, eannol,' Mr. Simond says, ' approach Clia- 
mounix without being waylaid and beset with 
guides. And really there is no resisting a fialma, 
a Paccard, a Cochet, a Coutet, when you are at 
all read in Saussure, and remember his lionourabta 
mention gf those and other names among his bold 
eiipporteis up the highest summit of Mont Blano 
in 1786, till then deemed inaccessible.' 

In company with lliree of these veterans,! whoj 

* It ban already been stated, on Mr. BakewoU'B aulhorifrr, 
that this was the cose with respect tu the catastrojihe of IS2U> 
Near Survoz, is a. mQnumant erected ta the memory of 
lischea, a Danish pueC aiid oatutulis^ who perished in a 
crevicis of the glacier of Buet, in August 1801, in coose- 
queace of his having ventured heedlessly in advance, is 
contempt of the ptEcautions of his guides. 

f ' One of them, Jacqaea Balma, rfiV rfe» Damf, on ac- 
toimt of his particular attention to ladies climhing under 
his guidance, gave us, on our retom in the evening, after 
so many hours of hard labour, a proof of hia undiminished 
stran^b, spirit, and perhaps msliness, at the age of sixty, 
A p^ty of yoimg men, un a botauixing excursion, spied a 
veiyfino plant (jajrifrgga p^ramida/is) bLooming in apparent 
safety out of reach, on the top of an inaccessible cock. 
Jai-qiies Balma considered a few minutes, then toult off hii 
shoes, and securing a foot here, a haod there, holdinj; ouca 
by his teeth lo a twig, sprinifiug from ' ' ' 



looking back, worked himself up to the pyramidal buud 
of flowHis, and threw it down to the wondering Bpectator*.. 
That was not enough. Anotliec buncli of flowers bloomed 4^ 
Dvcr his head in a stiU more difHcult and hazardous siluar . 
tioQ : he sprang for it. W« joined our ratieoliea \Q ftimlj 
cf the otbci guidesj trJio warned hiin oi hia 6amssi> ' " 
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for the moderate pay of five francs a day, would 
climb, and talk, and fight their battles over again, 
this Traveller ascended to the summit of the BT^ven^ 
the nearest neighbour of Mont Blanc. At nearly 
8000 feet above Chamounix, there is a ehdldf 
where travellers may procure milk, and find some 
aort of shelter under the miserable roof. The view 
of Mont Blanc from this spot, is nearly as good as 
from the summit of the Bn^ven ; and as all the 
difficulty of the ascent is yet to come, there is really 
no sufficient inducement to go further, unless it be 
• pour la gloire.* There is no serious difiSculty till 
the traveller comes to the first field of snow, which 
is very steep and slippery. What is called the 
Cliimney would seem, iiowever, to be a truly ap- 
palling part of the ascent After climbing a steep 
rock ' with very little difficulty and no danger, pro- 
vided you do not look behind,' Mr. Simond reached 
' a chasm, or recess, full of ice, which, melting 
first where it touches the rock, had left a vacant 
space of about two feet. With your back against 
the smooth ice, and plying diligently with feet, 
knees, and hands, against the rock, in the manner 
clmmiey-sweepers do, you may work yourself up 
witli tolerable ease and comfort to the top, some 
twenty or thirty feet, in a very few minutes. There 

then turned away, not to appear to encourage the mad 
attempt. A general exclamation induced us soon after to 
look again. We beheld him in equilibrium on his breast, 
plucking the flower with the toes of an outstretched leg! 
How he came down, I know nut ; but, in a few minutes, we 
saw him again by our side, not even out of breath.' — 
Simond, vol, i pp. 261.2. Ttda race of veterans must by 
ibig time be neaxly exkanct. 
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you find another field of snow-ice, not at all Bt«ep; 
then a very steep ascent; and the last, wlioliy 
composed of broken schist, which hrings you to 
the signals, two rude conatructiuns like altars oa 
the top of the Br^ven.' 

The view here obtained is, indeed, a most ex- 
traordinary one. Placed full in front, and about 
mid-height of Mont Blanc, sufficiently far off to 
embrace the whole at one glance, sufficiently near 
to distinguish CTcry detail, the traveller beholdi 
this stupendous object ' like a full-length picture 
hung up before him,' filling at once his eye and 
Ms mind. The chief dillcrcnco of the prospect 
from that which is gained from the ckdlet beloW) 
is, tliat the summit, ' the boaae du dromedaire' 
appears less fore-shortened, and the whirlwinds t^ 
enow-dust upon it may be clearly distinguished 
athwart the dark blue of the sky, moving round 
with great violence on particular spots. ' Whea 
we began to ascend the Br^ven,* says Mr. Simond, 
' and half way up to its chiiiet, we could not turn 
round and look at Mont Blanc, without experienc- 
ing the terrific sensation of its falling down ovei 
us ; but, as we ascended lugher, this impression 
ceased. From the summit, Mont Druet and its 
glacier seemed about the same distance north of ui 
as Mont Blanc south : the valleys of CUamounix 
and Servoz, and all the space we had travelled the 
precedin g day, appeared within a stone's throw.' * 
Travellers returning to Geneva, who may wish 
to vary their route, may pass over the Col de 
Ealms; fromthcsummitof which, they may take a 

^^ * Simoaii, vol. i. pp. Wi — b. J 
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last view of this stupendous Bcenc, before descend- 
ing into the Valais. There is also a lower route, 
leading from Argcntii^re, the titird and last parish 
in Chamounix, through the mountain valley of Va- 
lorsinc, to the wretched liamlet of Trient, near 
whicli it joins the path from the Col de Balme. 
Soon after crossing the Eau Noire, a torrent flow- 
ing from the glacier de Buet, the traveller passes 
the limit of Savoy. A gateway, in a massive old 
wall built across the defile, marks the entrance into 
the Valais. The route afterwards passes over the 
Forcla, from the summit of which the valley of the 
Kiione begins to open ; and at length, the whole 
course of the river, with the towns of Sion and 
Mariigny, and the Alps of the Haut Valais, present 
tliemselves in beautiful perspective. A roueh and 
rapid descent leads tlirough several zones of vege- 
tation, irom the pines of the summit, through the 
waJnut-trees of the middle re^on, to the vineyards 
of Martigny, wliich the traveller reaches in afaoat 
nine hours from the Priory of Chamounix. • 

There is another district in the neighbourhood 
of Chamounix, which, although little frequented, 
is stated by M. Bertolotti to be in no way inferior 
to it in beauty and grandeur of scenery. This is 
the valley of the Giffre, called also the valley of 
Sixt, which runs to the foot of the Buet. It is 
accessible to ckara ontlie side of Geneva. There 
is a good inn at Samocns, a town of about 4000 
inhabitants, and another at t!ic village of Sixt. 
The valley of the Gifi're has, over that of Cha- 
mounix, the advantage of numerous and magnifi- 

• ShcrFard'3Letteia,CT-'i\^— 'i-'^^- 



cent water-falls ; and from the summit of the Buet, 
is obtained * the finest view in all Savoy.' * Another 
branch of this vdley, to the left, leads the traveller 
to the foot of the Col de Taneverge, belonging to 
that inaccessible cluster of lofty Alps that rise 
between Savoy, the Lower Valais, and the Leman, 
of which the Dent du Midi forms the central 
summit. At the foot of the Taneverge, the valley 
terminates in a sort of funnel, called Finimondo 
(the world's end), in which the sun, on the longest 
day, is visible for only three hours, t 

The road from Geneva to Samoens and Sixt, 
lies through Thonon, . the capital of the Chablais, 
through which also passes the route to the Sim- 
plon. i Thonon is situated on the shores of the 

* The first persons who ascended the Buet, were M. de 
XjUC and his brother, in the year 1770 ; and delighted with 
the prospect it affords, the learned Traveller strongly recom- 
mended the ascent of this mountain to aU men of taste. 
Ux. £. J< Clark ascended it in 1825, as a sort of preliminary 
experiment ; and he speaks of the scene it presents, as un- 
paralleled, perhaps, even in the Alps, — * whether the eye 
ranges up the valley of the Rhone towards the Furka and 
Grimsel mountains, or over the Swiss Alps to the Jura, or 
across the brown crag of the jUguU/es Routes to the hoary 
monarch of the Alps, opposing his silvery mantle of gUtter- 
ing snow to the deep, dark blue of heaven, and barring in 
the prospect towards Italy by a dependent chain of inacces- 
sible granite peaks.' — ' Quart. Journal,* No. x. p. 386. The 
Oiflre, which takes its rise at the foot of the glacier of Buet, 
runs by Taninge, and falls into the Arve not far from Bonne- 
ville. 

f For. Quart. Rev., No. x., p. 714." 

X There are two routes to the Simplon. One leads through 
the Pays de Vaud, on the Swiss side of the Lake, by way of 
Copet, Nyon, RoUe, Lausanne, Vevay, and "Be^, ^Y\\a 
other, on the Savoy m\e, through Thonon and\>^ V^aai^OiSA 
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Lake of Genera, at its widest part, where it tatinee 
leagues across. A little beyond this town, the 
road leases on the left the Abbey of BipaiUe^ 
founded by Amadeus VIII. Duke of Savoy, when, 
after a reign of forty-three years, he rdinqidshed 
the cares of government to his* son, and turned 
monk. From this seclusion he was caUed, five 
years after, by the council of Basle, to assume Ae 
papal tiara and the keys of St. Peter, on the depo- 
sition of Eugenius IV. in 1439. After some 
demur, he was prevailed upon to recognise the 

r 'vocal election, and assumed the name of Felix 
The greater patt of Europe acknowledged 
him; but Italy continue to side with Eugenius 
rV., and, aft^r his death, with Nicholas V., who 
was crowned at Rome, while Felix V. kept his 
court at Basle, Greneva, and Lausanne. Aimous, 
at length, to heal the schism, he proposed to the 
rival pontiff certain conditions ' on wnich he was 
willing to abdicate the papal chair. These were 
agreed to in 1449 ; and the ex-pontiff, resuming 
the name of Amadeus, withdrew again to his abbey 
of Ripaille, where he died not long afterwards. 

From Thonon, the Simplon road runs to Evian, 
celebrated for its mineral waters, nearly opposite 
to Lausanne ; and then, crossing the Dranse, con- 
tinues to skirt the lake to the rocks of Meillerie. 
Here the road is carried thirty feet above the 
waters of the lake, on a terrace excavated in front 
of the rocks, the bases of which descend almost^ 
perpendicularly to a level with the waters of the 

of Meillerie, is four leagues shorter ; and the constructioii 
and improvenienis of this load, Va coTte&^o\idfiuce to those 
of the Simphmj formed part of t\ka^^^^X^33lQfi1^si^^:^« 
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Mediterranean, the lake being, near this shore, 
above 1000 feet in depth. The scenery along 
this shore is very beautiful, and across the Lake ; 
objects of interest rapidly succeed each other, from 
Lausanne to Vevay, Clarens, and the Castle of 
Chillon. At St. Gingulph, the traveller leaves the 
territory of Savoy, and after passing on the left 
the extensive swamps at the head of tlie Lake, 
where it receives the Rhone, arrives at St Maurice, 
the natural frontier of the Valais, where it meets 
the road from the Pays de Vaud 

Having now traversed in various directions the 
whole of Savoy,' we must at once transport the 
reader across the Alps, and set him down at the 
capital of his Sardinian Majesty's dominions. 



Utt ^vsur. 
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CHAPTER III. 

!lNiriii— The Valleys of flie Vandois— Pass of Hhib Argen- 
/ ISiie—- M<}iite A^80— Pass of the Tende— Nice— Pkss of 
jr Hub Ck>niiee— Bonte firom Turin to Genoa. 

ToEiN, being either the first city in Italy at which 
the traveller arriyes, or llie last on le&ving it, is 
viewed with very different impressions, according 
to' the scenes tlurough which the visiter has been 
passing. It is finr more regularly built than the 
Italian cities in general ; it is for the most j^art 
new and firesh, instead of antique and in decay ; it is 
also cleaner than, perhaps, any other town in 
Italy, — an advantage secured by nimierous foun- 
tains, the running water of which keeps the fine wide 
pavement clean. Its appearance forms a striking 
contrast, more especially with Milan : a remark- 
able difference too is observable in the usages and 
manners of the two capitals, although within a 
day's journey of each other. But in general, the 
English traveller is too much in a hurry, when 
arrived at this threshold of Italy, to prosecute his 
journey southward or homeward, to bestow much 
attention upon this princely little capital. 

The first view of Turin is, however, admitted to 
be very imposing. No mean suburbs, no moul- 
dering walls deform its entrance. The spacious 
and regular streets so intersect each other, as to 
leave an opening at iheir exUemVj, ^^x. ^^^rj 



where aJmita a view of the fine back-ground of 
green hills and hanging vineyards.* Towards the 
centre, the Piazza Rcale, formed by tlic palace 
and other public edifices, piesenta one of tiie most 
elegant squares in Europe. And in the principal 
streets, the Cantrada Nuova, the Dora GrostOi 
and the Contrada del Po, which ate from 80 to 
100 feet in width, a long and regular lino of por- 
ticoes exhibits a striking succession of beautiful 
architecture ; while the balconies above, canopied 
with light draperies, have a picturesque and lively 
appearance. The plan of the city, its rectangutu 
streets, with the royal palace in the centre, ia 
completely in the Spanish taste.f Turin is, in 
fact, stated to owe much of its regularity to the 
alliance of a Piedmonlese prince with an Infanta 
of Spain. An incompleteness, however, mars, in 
some degree, this imposing grandeur : even in 
facades of the handsomest architecture, the holes 
are still left gaping, which supported the BcalTold' 
ing at the time of their erection, 

'Turin,' says Mr. Forsyth, whose architectural 
criticisms are almost always in good taste, ' is 
admired for the regularity of its plan, the symmetry 
of its sijuares, the splendour of its jiotels, and l!w 
general elegance of its houses. Though the royal 
palace is not built in the rules of beauty, it ia 
grand enough for a monarch. The palace of the 

• The space fDimerly occupied by the CortiflcationB, bal 
been conwited intu ^deiu and public walks. 

f Mr. Bull remarks, tbatTurin is, in this respect, eiacfly^ 
nhat a child would de-iigu for the model of a cily. It ii, 
in fact, the wm/ilest of all plans, aoi taa \itcn iiB&oiii'J 

adtipled, irbenprineea Imve pliiyei " "' 

*A/s applies only to the new tgwn. 



DuIoeB of Gteroy, gtunding alone in die middleof 
the prindpal square, reqmred four fiontB equal in 
dignity ; Irat three aie hideoos in themadvee, and 
doive comparative ugliness from the beauty of 
the fourth. This lai^ front, composed eif odie 
Corinthian peristyle, raised on a plain basement, 
is Ae noblest elevation in Turin, where it holds the 
post ci honour. The palace Carigru^no has a 
curvilin^ ' front, mezzanim above maxmdni^ 
orders tiiat are of no order, and Bmtaatio om»« 
meHts, threatened, rather than produced, on die 
ini][4aBtered bricks.^ ^ The staircase is a difficult 
trick of Guarini's, urtio wasted his architectural wit 
m many attempta to- frighten the woild* by the 
M^ieaiaace ci weight unsupported. Gualini aiid^ 
Jiivara have piofa^d the cnurches of Tiain' witt- 
the same puerile conceits and ostentation of stone^ 
cutting sciaice. Their Carmme^ CarmelUane, 
CoTuola, &c., evince- wonderful telents for tiie 
crooked, the singular, and the gaudy. Tlie Santo 
Sudario, a chapel common to the cathedral and the 
palace, is entirely composed of a slate-coloured 
marble. Such materials were in themselves solemn 
and monumental ; but, falling into the freakish hands 
of Guarini, they have been frittered into a cupola 
fiill of triangular windows, which form the wildest 
lace-work that ever disgraced architecture,'* 

At the time of the French invasion, Turin, 
though only three miles in circumference, (the 

* Forsyth, toI. ii. pp. 214, 15. Mr. Woods thought ths 

church of San Filippo the finest in Turin, yet not reiy 

handsome. San Liorenzo is curious from its fantastical 

dome, formed on ribs, each o{ wVuidi \& t\!L« chord of three- 

"ligbtbg of A drcb* The aiG^utod^oA ia \m^. *m il^ ^Qoi^ 

Brcfies.— -Tfoods, vol, ii. p. 450. 



smidlefiA; royal capital in Europe,) is stated to have 
contained not fewer than a .hundred and ten 
churches ; all splendidly endowed, and rich in 
marhles, pictures, and other treasures. Few of 
them, however, are now adapted to strike hy their 
magnificence, unhidlowed hands having been laid 
upon their treasures ; and the revival of superstiticm 
under the restored Government, has not yet repaired 
what sacrilege had spoliated. ' The metropolitan 
church, San Giovanm Battista, was once numbered 
among the richest churches of Italy ; but its vasea 
of pure gold, its forty candelabras, and twenty 
bishops of virgin silver, its censers of precioua 
stones, ruby crosses, and adamantine hearts, have 
all dbappeared, transmuted and perverted to pro* 
fime purposes. Some have gone to stem the in- 
cursions of the Po ; others, to raise the noblest of 
its bridges ; and some have even found their way 
to Paris, and have contributed to clear the noxious 
purlieus of the Tuileries, and to build the beautiful 
rue de Rivoli, the monument of the French con* 
quest over the royal pleasure grounds of Turin.' * 
One traveller (Mr. Bell) praises the noble 
aspect of the cathedral, especially its western front, 
the door- way richly ornamented with well executed 
basso-relievos, and supported by marble pilasters : 
he mentions also a beautiful circular font of white 
marble ; and dwells in terms of admiration on the 
Buperb chapel of S. Michael, better known by the 
name of its palladium, the Santo Sudario^ or 
Santissimo Sindone ; that is to say, our Saviour's 
winding* sheet or shroud. A long history is 

* Lady Morgan; vol. i, p. 6^. 
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attached to this miraculous relic ; and in the time 
of Calvin, who was bold enough to call- in question 
its authenticity, it was the cause of many contro- 
versial publications, some of which are still extantr 
It is said to have been a gift from Geoffiroi, on his 
return from the Holy Land, to Amadeus I., and 
was originally deposited in a church at Chamberyv 
which, during a terrible conflagation, was burned 
to the ground; but although the silver box in 
which &e sindone was deposited, was on that 
occasion destroyed or melted, the shirt was only 
singed.* Notwithstanding the just criticism of Mr. 
Forsjrth, tliis chapel, according to Mr. Bell's account 
must be well worth visiting. ' It stands high, like 
a gallery, above the level of the church ; opening 
from its centre, by a handsome flight of steps, and 
separated only by a fine marble balustrade, which, 
as well as two superb columns on each side, are of 
black marble. The form of the chapel is circular. 
The cupola is supported by pillars of black marble, 
grouped two and two ; the bases and capitals of 
bronze richly gilt, producing an admirable contrast 
to the black marble. The floor is pure white 
marble studded with golden stars ; the ceiling, 
formed of trellis- work, is whimsical ; but the dark 
colouring and sedate ground correspond to the 
richness of the whole. The spaces between the 

♦ The female Traveller whose volumes have had the 
honour of being made contraband, affirms that there are in. 
all, between France and Italy, eight suaires or sindonij all 
authenticated respectively by various bulls. That at Peri- 
gord has the most numerous proofs in its favour, but several 
learned doctors of Turin have written to prove that theirs is 
the only tnie and original sindone. 



columns are filled with oval meilalliona, painted 
sky-blue, and filled wilh ex-volos, some of a sin- 
gular kind. The effect of the whole cliapel is 
grand, solemn, and imposing, without being 
gloomy. In the centre stands the altar : a low' 
railing' in white marble, surrounde<l with littltf 
geraphim, marks the outer circle; and within, at 
the four comers, stand fisur angels, executed in a 
very good style. Hung round the altar are lamps 
which bum continuaiiy night and day, Tlio whole 
is surmounted with a gilded glory, which, by 
rendering tlie lieight disproportioncd, much injures 
the effect.' »; 

This same traveUor was likewine much pleased 
with the church of Corpus Ckrisli,f (though not 
generally admired,) on account of the air of 
melancholy grandeur which characterizes the in* 
terior. It was built by Villogi, and improved by 
Count Alfieri in 1753. The chiu-ch of Santa 
Theresa, attiched to a convent of bare-footed 
friars, is distinguished by its unsuitable splendour, 
while its altar-piece, deemed a ckef-d'ceuvre of 
Guglielmo Caccia, deserves notice for its repulsive 
profancness. It represents an infant Christ, as 
Cupid, aiming at the heart of the fair and ecstatic 
saint, while the Virgin Mothi^r smiles at his efibrts, 
and even the grave features of St. Joseph relax 

* BeU's Italy, pp, 54—56. 

t This (hiirch owes its dcdicaloiy name to a stupid legend 
recoriling (he miiuculous ascent into the air, just at that 
spot, of a silver vase containing Ibe bost, nhich a sncrile- 
^oua soldier had &tuli:n from a church at ChanLhct^^ u^^ 
had broug-ht Ihus far, and itg retum m) ' ' 

dmike at the biabop'a intercession ! 
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into a look of complacency. The stata6 of die 
stole saint, by Le Gros, in the chuich of Sta. 
Christina, is described as ' still more expressive of 
the divine love vehich filled the tenderest of saintiy 
hearts.' For offensive representations of this nature, 
however, the Protestant traveller must prepare 
himself. The excuse for them is, that uiey are 
allegorical designs. But the language of the in- 
scriptions and prayers which he will meet with in 
the churches dedicated to Santa Rosolia, Santa 
Catharina, Santa Rosa, Santa Agatha, and other 
virgin saints of the Romish calendar, will not un- 
frequently startle him by a species of pro^uieness 
still more palpable and inexcusable ; nor will he 
be able easily to persuade himself, that the inters 
views between Diana and Endjrmion, or Bacchus 
flOdd Ariadne, are not the subject of the erotic 
legend.* 

But all the churches in Turin yield, in conse- 
quence and celebrity, UfLa Superga, which crowns 
tne steepest and least accessible eminence in the 
immediate vicinity, five miles from the city. This 
edifice was erected in fulfilment of a vow of grati- 
tude offered up to heaven by Victor Amadeus, for 
the signal victory obtained over a French army 
under Philip, Duke of Orleans, ift 1706. On the 

* Sec Blunt' s * Vestiges of Ancient Manners in Modem 
Italy,* pp. 10 — 12, where some revolting instances are given. 
One siHicimen may be sufficient. In the church of Sta. Rosa 
at Viterbo, is an altar adorned with such blasphemy 
as the following : 

* Quit tamen laudes recolat^ qms kujut 
yirginis daiesj sibi quam pucUcis 
NiiptM juudam voluit superni. 



spot chosen hr its site, the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene stood, while they laid the [ilan of 
the battle. The result was, that not only-were the 
French compelled to raise the siege ofTurin, but^ 
in a few montlie, they evacuated the idiole of tha 
North of Italy. On the door of the church ia tbd 
following dedicatory inscription : 



Fl'LSIS. HoSTIBUS. EXTKUSJT. UEUICilTmiUE, 

ia front of the edifice is a portico of eight marble 
columns of the Corinthian order; on the sides rise 
two lofty campanilen ; the whole being crowned 
with a cupola of tlie most majestic proportionB. 
Marbles, pictures, bronzes, and every species of 
decoration, have been profuBcly bestowed in ito 
emhcllishment ; but its chief beauty is derived from 
its striking situation. In approaching Turm, the 
eye rests upon tliis magnificent mausoleum ; (for 
it is here that the royal family of Piedmont 
are sepulchred;) on leaving the city, you stiil 
see it ; and as you travel down the valley of 
the Po, it is again beheld with admiration. The 
view from the portico is very striking, looking 
down upon the miniature capital, surrouidcd wi£ 
a country richly wooded and studded with villas, 
in the midst of wliich the silvery Po is seen ' writh- 
ing its stream' through tlie whole extent of the 
valley ; and beyond the mountain boundaries of 
the plain, rise tiic rugged forms of the Alps, 
capped witli perpetual snows. 

The name of Im Superga ia koA to \i:^'«t^\)e«nk 
ffh-en to UuB boilding from its bemg ^We^ 
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tuper terga montium ; an etymology wUch seems 
alike far-fetched and improbable; but we are 
unable to supply a better. The architect of this 
edifice was Filippo Juvara. A story is told of 
his being compelled by the prince, out of economy, 
to use a quantity of old columns in the erection ; 
and hence, we are told, the cupola of the church 
is disfigured by torsos and ill-matched pillars ; but 
the imputation cast upon the royal builder, comes 
firom a suspicious quarter. Dwellings are provided 
there for the officiating priests, ^and a liberal 
stipend is afforded by Government for the main- 
tenance of the establishment. 

The royal palace of Turin contains litUe in the 
interior that is remarkable. On the grand stair- 
case is an indifferent equestrian statue of Victor 
Amadeus, the king in bronze and the horse marble. 
The apartments of ceremony are splendidly de- 
corated, and the walls of all the rooms are enriched 
with paintings, chiefly of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
French schools. Of the few productions of the 
Italian masters, the * Four Elements' of Albani, 
in the king's bed-chamber, is the most celebrated.* 
The gallery of the palace has all the splendour 
that frescoes and gilding can bestow ; and the nu- 
merous portraits by Vandyke are the most precious 
treasures of its collection. 

The University of Turin was founded in 1405; 
but the buildings, which are extensive and well ar- 
ranged, are of the eighteenth century. The court 

* We also find mentioned by different travellers, a portrait 
of Paul III. by Titian ; the Supper at Emmaus, by the 
same master ; Homer, a§ a blind im'prQvvisaioref by Mmillo , 
aad Cattle, by Paul Potter. 
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18 surrounded with a double tier of porticoes, under 
which is a valuable collection of ancient sculp- 
tures, bas-reliefs, and inscribed marbles of all ages. 
Many of these have been obtained from the long 
neglected ruins of the ancient Roman town of 
Industrial situated eighteen miles below Turin, 
-which were discovered in 1744 by some enter- 
prising antiquaries. Excavations being made, 
numerous medals, bronze figures, and other an- 
tique remains, were brought to light, and deposited 
in the royal collection. In the Cabinet of An- 
tiques, there is rather an unusual number of the 
heathen deities, some of exquisite beauty and great 
rarity. But what was long considered as the most 
precious of its curiosities, is the Isiac Table, which 
has been the subject of more than one learned 
publication. This remarkable monument is a 
table of massive bronze or copper, four feet in 
length by two feet four inches in breadth, and of 
considerable thickness, inlaid with hieroglyphics 
in silver. Within the last seven years, however, 
his Sardinian Majesty's collection has received an 
extensive and important accession by the purchase 
of M. Drovetti's splendid collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, for the not inconsiderable sum of 
400,000 francs. Turin can now boast of a Royal 
Egyptian Museum, which is, perhaps, unrivalled. 
Besides the historical monuments, wliich have 
found so able an expositor in M. Champollion,* 
there are many objects of great rarity and value. 

* See Letires h M, le Due de B/acas d*Ju/ps, 8^c. &c., 
relatives au Mtu^e Royal Egyptien de Turin. Par M* Cham" 
pollion le Jeune, (2 livraisons.) Paris, 1824A^*i^, 
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Among these is an ancientcubit measure, Biade of 
the wood of MerCe, in texture and colour Bom&" 
thing between wainscot and mahogany ; the divi- 
sions and measurements marked in hieroglyphics: 
it was found at Memphis. There is also a smal 
statue of a priest, carved in the same wood, having 
on each shoulder the fragment of a god, and |i 
staff in each hand. Tliere are also many jpaUo- 
phori, and various specimens of gilding on metal 
and on wood ; 3000 Roman-Egyptian coins ; one 
Daric; many papyri of various dates, ftom 
the time of Amenophis I. (b. c. 1778) down to 
Adrian, — one of them sixty feet in length, and 
admirably well preserved ; a granite stone bearing 
a bilingual inscription in the^ Demotic and Greek 
characters; thousands of scarabeei; an ancient 
painter's pallet, with paints, brushes, and paint- 
box ; a statue of Memnon, and one of Sesostns, 
valued at 100,000 francs. The museum which 
contains these treasures is, unhappily, far too 
small for their accommodation, and so miserably 
ill-lighted, that it is difficult to distinguish stone 
from stucco. 

The Royal Library on the floor above, is also 
extensive and valuable. Among the biblical and 
theological works arc said to be 300 Latin, 230 
Italian, and 120 French copies of the Bible ; for 
what purpose accumulated, we are not informed. 
A more valuable treasure is a Polyglot, presented 
by a king of Spain to a duke of Savoy. One 
curious volume in this vast collection is a Homer 
illuminated by the monks, in which a procession 
of J^eiiedictincs is represented attending to the 
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grave die retnaina of Hector!* The Cabinet 
of Medals is said to be one of the richest in 
Italy. The Cabinet of Physic contains a su^ 
cient apparatus for the purposes of lecturing 
and demonstrating; but tlie most remarkable 
instrument is the electrical machine of Beccaria, 
constructed by his own hands. The Cabinet of 
Natural History in the Academia Reale^ a very 
handsome edifice, contains a good modem collec- 
tion of crystals, simple minerals, and rocks, ar- 
ranged according to the system of the Abb^ Hauy. 
The specimens in the other branches ol natural 
history are not very numerous, but they comprise 
most of the indigenous species. There is an ob- 
servatory, instituted under the French Government, 
and placed under the direction of Plana, an able 
mathematician, since made astronomer royal. 
From the summit is obtained a fine view of the 
chain of Alps, forming a magnificent crescent to- 
wards the north, and occupying nearly half tlie 
circuit of the horizon. The opening of thq nar- 
row valley of Susa is conspicuous to the west, and 
ftirther to the south, the snow-capped cone of 
Monte Viso. 

Piedmont has to boast of some names of de- 
served celebrity among her native literati. Fa- 
ther Beccaria stands at the head of these. His 
celebrated pupil. La Grange, became professor of 
mathematics in the artillery- school of Turin at the 
early age of sixteen, and was one of tlic founders 
of the Academy of Sciences in his native city. He 

* We regret to have no better account of this library than 
the superficial statemeati of X^dy Morgan. 
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was called to Paris by the IVencli Government ii 
1787, and died there iii April 1813, at the age of 
SRventy- seven. Baretti, the author of an English 
and Italian Dictionary, who long taught Italian in 
London ; Cerutti, the friend of Mirabeau ; and the 
learned Abb^ Denina, librarian to Bonaparte, 
were also natives of Piedmont. The Fiedmonlese, 
however, are more proud of their illustrious and 
eccentric countryman, Count Allieri, the gieatest 
name in tlic literature of modem Italy ; of whom it 
I mean praiee, that having embraced a severe 
and barren theory of composition, bis masculine 
rigour of mind lent for a tune delusive splendour to 
the exploded rules of French criticism, and seduced 
even Lord Byron into fatal imitation.* The Al- 
ficri palace stantla at 'tlie end of the Piazza San 
Carlo, opposite to that of the Marquis de Prie, 
wliose noble owner possesses tlie only private col- 
lection of pictures of any note in Turin. 

jitciary critickm does nul Ireloag to the present norfc, 

le reader will b« gratifii^il w'ilh A fev ubservationB from 
the pen of Fors^h. Alfieri, he temaiks, ' iu, nerf to Dante, 
the Italian puet mcist difiifiiU to Italians thetnselveH. Hs 
ttagoiliea are too patrialic and too severe for the INiscaa 
Binge.' ' The vtry strength and compression (of hia 
fhou(;hts), heiag new to the hingiinge, and foreign toils 
genius, have lendeied his style invited, broken, and ob- 
scure ; full of alhpais and elisions, speckled even to affbe- 
tution with DnHieu/He terms, witliout pliBocy, or flow, or 
variety, oi eaus. Yet, nhete lives tlie tragic poet equal to 
Alfieu ?'— Forsyth, vol. i. p. 72. Italian was scareely Al- 
"i native lan^iage, and he complains of having been 

in ' an amphibious country.' Of Byron's admiration 
of Aiticri, and imitation of his writings, his Inter iiroduclicns 

with Instances. Some of these have been pointed out 
able article an Italian tr^edy, in the first Numhvr of 

ixf'ga Quaiturly lle\'ww, j, \ia, . ^H 



^g ^«n<^ Irilgn^, ffliich IB onlf underetooA 
at Genoa, is correctly spoken by most persons at 
Turin ; but tlie common language is a, patoin, ona 
characteristic of which is, that few of the words 
terminate in vowels. Genoese money does not 
pass current at Turin, notwitlistanding the poli- 
tical union of the two states under one monarchy. 
Turin was formerly distinguished for its excellent 
silk-manutiictures, wliich employed 1400 looms in 
the city alone. Under the French, its trade and 
manufactures greatly declined.* The Piedmontese 
were indebted to Napoleon for some beneficial in- 
stitutions, a, few of which have survived the restor- 
ation of the old Government. Under the French, 
mendicants were at first taken up and confined ta 
labour in a work-house ; hut, for want of funds^ 
the doors were aflerwards thrown open, and the 
wretched inmates were let loose upon public 
charity. Beggars are now numerous, yet, less bo 
than in southern Italy. 

' Wlien the King regained posaesaion of the 
government,' says Mr. Simond, ' he puzzled him- 
self for some Uttle time in examining the Code 
Napoleon, with a wish to extract something good 
from it ; but finding it difficult to adjust any part 
to Iiis old system, his first minister advised him, !ia 
the easiest and readiest way, to issue an edict, 
declaring, that everything was restored accordingf 
to tlie almanack of that year in which he was com- 
pelled to abandon his dominions. Tlie ancient 
state of tilings, however, had some good points ; 
for the Government was eminently frugal, and 
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found means, without oppressive taxes, and with a 
revenue of just one million sterling, to keep UM» 
army of 30,000 men and thirty fortresses, lie 
salary of ministers was only 50U/. sterling a year. 
In short, it was a paternal government in good 
humour. But now, it is a paternal govenmieiit 
angry with its children, and mistrustful of their love 
and ohedience, which makes a wide difference.'* 

The population of Turin has heen variously 
estimated, and it of course fluctuates in some d^ 

See, according to whether it is the residence of 
e Court or not Tlius, one traveller tells us, that 
* the liveliness of this beautiful city is inconcei- 
vable ; you meet vast numbers in all parts, and 
the cries of Turin remind an Englishman of those 
of London, beginning at seven in the moming.'t 
And Mr. Simond says : * Turin has a sort of 
courtly appearance very striking all about the 
royal palace. People arc seen in the formal old 
bag and sword, with powdered heads, going to 
and fro, full of business, or standing in nooks and 
comers, seemingly waiting for something or 
somebody, feeding on hopes and expectations, and 
in the mean time bowing to great people as they 
pass.' In the Geography of Malte Brun, on the 
other hand, we are told, that ' the large and 
straight streets of Turin are dismal and deserted ; 

♦ Simond*s Italy, pp. 607, 8. We cite this intelligent 

Traveller with a confidence that cannot be given either to 

Kustoco, the virulent calumniator of the French, or to Lady 

Morgan, the idolater of liberalism. Her ^ fearless and ex- 

cfiUent' work upon Italy, as Lord Byron styled it, abounds 

lively description and copious iufonnation, but so dis- 

d and coloured, that we can never rely upou its accuracy. 

Pbuujq^iv vol. i. p«^^^. 
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they aie animated only on festivals.' According 
to the census of 1819, the inhahitants of Turin 
numbered 88,65S. They are now rated at 
114,000;* a remarkable increase, if the state- 
ment can be depended upon, but the aggregate 
requires analysis. A very large proportion of the 
population formerly consisted of ecclesiastics. 
These are still numerous, as well as two other 
classes not usually included in statistical esti- 
mates, the soldiery and mendicants. 

The citadel of Turin is a regular pentagonal 
fortification, mined and countermined, with very 
extensive subterraneous galleries. It was planned 
by the celebrated Urbino in the sixteenth century^ 
and has been strong ; but Turin is now an open 
city. The gardens and the glacis of the citadel, 
and the long promenade on the banks of the Po, 
are very pleasant The arsenal is a fine and 
spacious buildmg, containing some ancient armour 
and a fomidry for bn«s cannon ; and several can- 
non are shewn, which were given by the English. 

Among the chief objects of interest without the 
city, is tibe aristocratic cemetery, — a small plot 
of consecrated ground surrounded with arcades, 
under which the nobility alone are interred; — 
and the royal villas. Of these, describing them 
as they were in 1802, Mr. Forsyth remarks, that 
they had all lost their original character. ' The 
pretty Vigna ddla Regina is deserted ; the high- 
roofed Valentino is converted into a veterinary 
school ; the more princely Stapinigi is assigned 
to the purposes of natural history ; and the vast 

* Companioa to the British Almanaycik) \^^^ « 
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Venoria is visited only as the field of Broleyto 
agricultural experiments.'* There is a botanic 
garden at Valentino. Above the queen's villa, 
which is beautifiiUv situated, is the extensive con« 
vent of the Capuchins ; and above all, rises the 
convent of the Camaldoli^ recently restored. 
Altogether, the environs of Turin are acknow- 
ledged to be extremely beautiful.f The chief 
drawback arises from the fogs which prevail in the 
plain, during tlie autumn and winter, and which 
render the citv at those seasons an undesirable 
residence to strangers. 

Turin has scarcely had justice done to it by most 
of our English traveUers, who seem to seek for 
an excuse for hurrying away. Mr. Bell, for 
instance, asserts, that *' there is nothing in this 
city from which the traveller can derive much 
interest or pleasure. It can be regarded only as 
an elegant place of repose for a few days. To the 
antiquary, it presents no object of inquiry ; to the 
artist, no pictures, statues, or buildings worthy of 
particular notice. 't If tliis is true to a certain 
extent, its Museum forms a noble exception. On 
the otlier hand. Lady Morgan says : ' 1 pity those 

* Forsyth, vol. ii. 213. 

t * The memorable winter of 1 709 did them the good service 
of killing their plantations of olive-trees, which, in a region 
so near the Aljw, pelded but a very precarious revenue, and 
wholly spoiled the beauty of the country. Much to its ad- 
vantage, they were replaced by the picturesque walnut-tree. 
All round the town, ancient trees of luxuriant growth oppose 
their impe^etrable shade to the intolerable heat of the sun ; 
and the views of the Alps are magnificent.' — Simond, 
p. 605. 
/ BeO, p. 63.J 



who pass thioagfa Piedmont without pausing oii 
its capital. The impression which we received oft 
the threshold of Italy, shed the light of promise 
on the rest of our journey. The localities of 
Turin are by no means destitute of interest ; and 
Its active and intelligent citizens well merit to he 
studied with attention ; while there are few places 
in Italy, where the stranger, well presented, will 
find a more frank and hospitable reception, 
enlivened by gayety, and tempered by information 
and kindly feeling.'* 

Piedmont, during the time that it was incorpo- 
rated with the French em|»re, was divided into the 
departments of the Stura, the Tanaro, the Po, the 
Sesia, the Dora, and Marengo. The present 
divisions are those of Torino, Cuneo, Alessandria, 
Novara, and Aosta, to which have been annexed 
those of Nizza and Genoa. The superficial area of 
Piedmont has been estimated at I3;000 square 
miles, containing a population of about 2,250,000, 
all of the Roman Calholic faith, with the ex« 
ception of between 22,000 and 23,000 Vaudois, 
concentrated in the valleys between the Pelice 

• Lady Morgan, vol. i. p. 108. The Authoress of a lively 
volume, entitled, * A Spinster's Tour in France/ thinks that 
Turin might ^ satisfactorily engage the traveller a fortnight,' 
the opera heing in good repute, me society particularly ani- 
mated, and strangers courteously received. The * paved streets, 
spacious squares, bonneted women, and neat carts and car- 
riages,' have, according to this fair writer, an English ap- 
pearance, and ia Place de Carignan is a sort of Grosvenor- 
square. For the benefit of those whom it may concern, it 
should be added, that Turin contains two small theatres, 
< dark and dirty,' and a CTand opexaj vrhich. x^xi^ ^^Cc^ 
third A»i^^ spectacle in Italy. 

1*^ 
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and the Clueone. Ab tlieac valleys are moBt 
easily accessible from Turin,* we have reserved 
for tim place a brief account of that higlUy in- 
teresting district. 

Tbe valleys which the Vaudoia have raised into 
celebrity, he between the Piedmontese province 
of Pignerolo and the Brian^onnaia ; having on the 
north, the mat^uisate of Susa, and on the souUi, 
that of Saluzzo. La Tour, the capital, is about 
thirty-six miles from Turin, and fourteen from Pig- 
nerolo. The valleys are three in number, — that 
of Lucerne or the Val Felice, the Val Pr^elaa 
or Perosa, and that of the Gennanaaca, or Val St 
Martin; occupyinc a superficial area of about 
twenty-four French leagues. The valley of Lu- 
cerne, the chief town of which is nowinhabited by 
Roman Catholics, is the most extensive and beau- 
tiful of the three, containing the five parishes of 
Rosa, St. Jean, La Tour, Villar, and Bobbi. 
Through the last three runs the rapid Felice, which 
has its source near tlie Fra Ain, and falls into the 
Po. The valley of Perouso (or Perosa), called 
also the Val Pragelas, which is traversed by the 
Clusonc, is about twelve miles in length. In this 
valley also, the chief town, as well as all the 
villages on the Italian side of the river, are 
entirely inhabited by Roman Catholics, the Vau- 
dois possessing at this time only Pramol, Fomaret, 

iver MontGen^vreto Pignerolo, hat already 
Item desmbed. Travellers taking the route from Nice to 
Turin, may, oa reaching Ihe plaiua at Borgo SI- Dalmazio, 
make a dilour by Saluxzo anil Cnvour to thi^u boautiful 
valleys, auQ thmue procecil by Piffnurol lo Uic lupiti ' 
Saluzzo, Mr. Brockedna says, thcrii is an exciiUent in 
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and St Germain. Between these two Tatleys^ 
is tiie pariah of Prarostin, comprehending Roch» 
Plalte and Si. Bartiielemi, wliic}i belong to neitha* 
of them. The third valley, that of St. Martin, it 
scarcely wider than the bed of the torrent Germa- 
naaca, which runs through it. It extends from 
the valley of Perouse to that of Queiraa ia 
Dauphiny, and contains the parishes of Prali, 
Maiieille, and Ville S^che. Perrier, the capital, 
is now inhabited by Roman Catholics a!one. Tha 
parisli of Prali is so elevated as to he covered with 
snow during nine montlis in the year, Thia 
valley, which was the scene of the heroic defence 
made by Amaud's patriot band, ia entirely envi- 
roned with lofty mountains and rugged rocks, 
formingthe moat formidable natural defences ; and 
the only entrance into it is by a pass ao narrow, thajf 
a. few men might defend it against a large force. 

The churchea in these valleys were formerly 
much more numerous. There are now only 
thirteen parish churches, although, in the anciunt 
records, mention ia made of ten otlier parishes to 
which pastors were attached : these are now 
annexed to the thirteen. In tiie valley of tha 
Clusonc, there were, as late as 1727, six flourish- 
ing Vaudois churchea, which were sacrificed to 
an exchange of territory betiveen France and the 
House of Savoy; all who remained faithful to 
their reUgion, being forced into exile,* The 
Vaudois were also numerous in the valleys of 
Queiras, Mathias, and Meane, near Susa, undl 
'I' The valley at Barcelooette, wliich then bclongGil la 
Sarilinin, was reded to i'rance ia iiiduu)g« for the valleyt 
of Progelas uid Eulles. 



Attiong these is an ancient-cubit measuiey made of 
die w(x>d of Merue, in texture and colour Bomei- 
tlijng between wainscot and mahogany ; the divi« 
signs and measurements marked in hieroglyphic^: 
it was found at Memphis. There is also a smaS 
atatue of a priest, carved in the same wood, having 
on each shoulder the fragment of a god, and • 
staff in each hand. There are also many jmi4o- 
phor% and various specimens of gilding on m^al 
and on wood ; 8000 Roman-Egyptiaii coins ; one 
Dane; many papyri of various dates, from 
the time of Amenophis I. (b. c. 1778) down to 
Adrian,— one of them sixty feet m length, and 
admirably well preserved ; a granite stone beving 
a bilingual inscription in the^ Demotic and Greek 
oharacters; thousands of 8carab€Bi; an ancient 
painter's pallet, with paints, brushes, and paint- 
box ; a statue of Memnon, and one of Sesostris, 
valued at 100,000 francs. The museum which 
contains these treasures is, unhappily, far too 
smaU for their accommodation, and so miserably 
ill-lighted, that it is difficult to distinguish stone 
from stucco. 

The Royal Library on the floor above, is also 
extensive and valuable. Among the biblical and 
theological works are said to be 300 Latin, 230 
ItaHan, and 120 French copies of the Bible ; for 
what purpose accumulated, we are not informed. 
A more valuable treasure is a Polyglot, presented 
by a king of Spain to a duke of Savoy. One 
curious volume in this vast collection is a Homer 
illuminated by the monks, in which a procession 
of Beuedictmes is represented attending to the 



grave the remains of Hector!* The Cabinet 
of Medals is said to be one of the richest in 
Italy. The Cabinet of Physic contains a suf- 
cient apparatus for the purposes of lecturing 
and demonstrating; but the most remarkable 
instrumetit is the electrical machine of Beccaria, 
constructed by his own hands. The Cabinet of 
Natural History in the Academia Reale^ a very 
handsome edifice, contains a good modem collec- 
tion of crystals, simple minerals, and rocks, ar- 
ranged according to the system of the Abb^ Haiiy. 
The specimens in the other branches oi natural 
history are not very numerous, but they comprise 
most of the indigenous species. There is an ob- 
servatory, instituted under the French Government, 
and placed under the direction of Plana, an able 
mathematician, since made astronomer royal. 
From the summit is obtained a fine view of the 
chain of Alps, forming a magnificent crescent to- 
wards the north, and occupying nearly half the 
circuit of the horizon. The opening of thq nar- 
row valley of Susa is conspicuous to the west, and 
ftxrther to the south, the snow-capped cone of 
Monte Viso. 

Piedmont has to boast of some names of de- 
served celebrity among her native literati. Fa- 
ther Beccaria stands at the head of these. His 
celebrated pupil. La Grange, became professor of 
mathematics in the artillery- school of Turin at the 
early age of sixteen, and was one of the founders 
of the Academy of Sciences in his native city. He 

* We regret to have no better account of this library than 
the superficial statemeuts of Lady Morgan. 



was called to Paris by the French Government in 
1787, anil died there in April 1813, at the age of 
80V eiity- seven. Baretti, the author of an English 
and Italian Dictionary, who long taught Kalian in 
London ; Cerutti, the friend of Mirabeau ; and the 
learned Abb^ Denina, librarian to Bonaparte, 
were also natives of Piedmont. The PiedmonteBe, 
however, are more proud of their iUuatriona and 
eccentric countryman. Count Alfieri, the greatert 
name in the literature of modem Italy ; of whom it 
is no mean praise, that having embraced a severe 
and barren theory of composition, his masculine 
vigour of mind lent for a time delusive splendour to 
the exploded rules of French criticism, and seduced 
even Lord Byron into _fatal imitation.* The Al- 
fieri palace stands at tlie end of the Piazza San 
Carlo, opposite to that of the Marquis de Prie, 
wlioBe noble owner possesses the only private col- 
lection of pictures of any note in Turin. 

* Literary criticiain doea nut belong to tlie preEEOt yroA, 
but tliB reulec will be gTatiiii^d with a few obiKrvations frcin 
the pea of Forsyth. Alfipri, he remarks, ' is, nuxt tu Daale, 
the Italian puet niost diSiiMiU tu Italians tbemselies. Hii 
tiagetlicB aie too |iBtriullc and tnu severe for the Tuscan 
aage.' ' The very Btttngth and compression (of his 
thoughts), liein^ uew to the liinpUBt{e, aud foreign to its 
genius, have rendered his style invetteil, brokou, and ob- 
Bcure; full of ellipsis and elisiona, speckled even to aflle- 
tatiuu with Dimteiyue terms, without pliaucy, or flow, Or 
variety, or ease. Yet, where lives the tragic poet equal to 
Alfieri?' — ^Forsylh, vol. i. p. 72. Italian whs scarcely Al- 
fieri's native hiji^ag;^, aud he complaioB of hiLviug been 
hum in ' BD amphibious country.' Of Byron's adnuration 
□f Alfieri, and imitation of his writings, bis later jiroductions 



The ^rencli Iftngut^, whicli is only utiderBlood 
at Geiion, is correctly spoken by most persons at 
Turin ; but the common language is a patoia, one 
cliaractcrialic of wliich is, that few of the words 
terminate in vowels. Genoese money does not 
])asa current at Turin, not withstanding the poli- 
tical union of the two stales under one monarchy, 
Turin was formerly distinguisbed for its cxccileot 
silk-manufactures, which employed 1400 looms in 
the city alone. Under the French, its trade and 
manufactures greatly declined.* The Piedmontese 
were indebted to Napoleon for some beneficial in- 
stitutions, a few of whicii have sitfrived the restor- 
ation of the old Government Under the French, 
mendicants were at first taken up and confined to 
labour in a work-house ; but, for want of funds, 
the doora were afterwards thrown open, and the 
ivretched inmates were let loose upon public 
charity. Beggars are now numerous, yet, less so 
than in southern Italy. 

' When the King regained possession of the 
government,' says Mr. Simond, ' he puzzled him- 
self for some little time in examining the Code 
Napoleon, with a wish to extract sometliing good 
from it ; but finding it difficult to adjust any part 
to his old system, his first minister advised liim, as 
the easiest and readiest way, to issue an edict, 
declaring, that everything was restored according 
to the almanack of that year in which he was com- 
pelled to abandon liis dominions. The ancient 
state of tlungs, however, had some good ]ioints ; 
for the Govermnent was eminently frugal. 
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found means, without oppressive taxes, and^th a 
levenue of just one million sterling, to keep up an 
army of 30,000 men and thirty fortresses. The 
salary of ministers was only 500/. sterling a year. 
In short, it was a paternal government in good 
humour. But now, it is a paternal government 
angry with its children, and mistrustful of thdr love 
and obedience, which makes a wide difTerence.** 

The population of Turin has been variously 
estimated, and it of course fluctuates in some de- 
gree, according to whether it is the residence of 
the Court or not Thus, one traveller teUs us, that 
* the liveliness of this beautiful city is inconcei- 
vable ; you meet vast numbers in all parts, and 
'the cries of Turin remind an Englishman of those 
of London, beginning at seven in the moming.'f 
And Mr. Simond says : * Turin has a sort of 
courtly appearance very striking all about the 
'royal palace. People are seen in the formal old 
bag and sword, with powdered heads, going to 
and fro, full of business, or standing in nooks and 
comers, seemingly waiting for something or 
somebody, feeding on hopes and expectations, and 
in the mean time bowing to great people as they 
pass.' In the Geography of Malte Brun, on the 
other hand, we are told, that ' the large and 
straight streets of Turin are dismal and deserted ; 

* Simond's Italy, pp. 607, 8. We cite this intelligent 
Traveller with a confidence that cannot be given either to 
"Eustace, the virulent calumniator of the Frendi, or to Lady 
Morgan, the idolater of liberalism. Her * fearless and ex- 
cellent' work upon Italy, as Lord Byron styled it, abounds 
with lively description and copious information, but so dis- 
torted and coloured, that we can never rely upon its accuracy. 

t Peiuiiiigtoxii vol* i. p«^^^. 
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tliey are animated only on fiativiJB.' According 
to the censUB of 1819, the iiihaijitants of Turin 
numberiid 88,658. Tliey are now rated at 
114,001);* a remarkable increase, if tlie state> 
ment can be depended upon, but tbe aggregate 
requirea audysis. A very large proportion of tha 
population formerly cousiBted of ecclesiastica. 
These are a^ numerous, as well as two otheY 
classes not usually included in Btatislical esti- 
mates, tlie soldiery and mendicants. 

The citadel of Turin is a regular pentagonal 
fortification, mined and countermbetl, with very 
c&tenaive subterraneous galleries. It was planned 
by the celebrated Urbiiio in tlie sixteenth century^ 
aud has been strong ; but Turin is now an opem 
city. The gardens and the glacis of tlie citadel, 
and tlie long promenade on the banks of the Fo, 
are very pleasant The arsenal is a fine and 
Bpacious building, containing some ancient armoux 
and a foundry for brass cannon ; and several can- 
non are shewn, wliich were given by the lingUsh. 

Among the chief objects of interest without tha 
dty, is &B aristocratic cemetery, — a small plot 
of consecrated ground surroimded with arcades, 
under wiiicfi the nobility alone are interred ; — 
and the royal villas. Of these, describing them 
us tliey were in 1802, Mr. Forsyth remarks, tliat 
tliey bad all lost their original character. ' The 
pretty Figtta ddla Retina is deserted ; the higb- 
roofed Valemlino is converted into a veterinarj 
Bchool ; tlie mote princely Siapinigi is assignej 
to tlie purposes of natural history ; and the vast 

* Compauioa t4 the Britisli Alimumck, 1829. 
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Feneria h visited only as the field o£ Bnlej^ 
agricultural experiments.'* There is a botanio 
gpurden at Valentino. Above the queen's villa, 
which is beautifully situated, is the extensive' con* 
vent of the Capuchins ; and above all, ikes the 
convent of the CcmaldolL, recently restored. 
Altogether, the environs of Turin are adenoid 
ledged to be extremely beautifuLt The chief 
drawback arises from the fogs which prevail in tEe 
plain, during the autumn and winter, and which 
render the city at those seasons an undesiraUe 
residence to strangers. 

. Turin has scarcely had justice done to it by most 
of our English travellers, who seem to seek finr 
an excuse for hurrying away. Mr. Bell, for 
instance, asserts, that *• there is nothing in this 
dty from which the traveller can derive much 
interest or pleasure. It can be regarded only as 
an elegant place of repose for a few days. To the 
antiquary, it presents no object of inquiry ; to the 
artist, no pictures, statues, or buildings worthy of 
particular notice.'^ If ^^ is true to a certain 
extent, its Museum forms a noble exception. On 
the other hand^ Lady Morgan says : * I pity those 

• Forsyth, vol. ii. 213. 

f ' The memorable winter of 1709 did them the good service 
of killing their plantations of olive-trees, which, in a region 
80 near the Alps, yielded but a very precarious revenue and 
wholly spoiled the beauty of the country. Much to its ad- 
vantage, they were replaced by the picturesque walnutlree.. 
All round the town, ancient trees of luxuriant growth oppose 
their impenetrable shade to the intolerable heat of the sun ; 
and the views of the Alps are magnificent.' — Simond, 
p. 605. 

I BeU, p. 53.; 



who pass through Piedmont without pausing on 
its capital. The impression which we received Oft 
the tlireshold of Italy, shed the light of promise 
on the rest of our journey. The localities of 
Turin are hy no means destitute of interest ; and 
its active and intelligent citizens well merit to he 
studied with attention ; while there are few places 
in Italy, where the stranger, well presented, will 
find a more frank and hospitable reception, 
enlivened by gayety, and tempered by information 
and kindly feeling.'* 

Piedmont, during the time that it was incorpo- 
rated with the French empire, was divided into the 
departments of the Stura, the Tanaro, the Po, the 
Sesia, the Dora, and Marengo. The present 
divisions are those of Torino, Cuneo, Alessandria, 
Novara, and Aosta, to which have been annexed 
those of Nizza and Genoa. The superficial area of 
Piedmont has been estimated at I3;000 square 
miles, containing a population of about 2,250,000, 
all of the Roman Calholic faith, with the ex« 
ception of between 22,000 and 23,000 Vaudois, 
concentrated in the valleys between the PeHce 

• Lady Morgan, vol. i. p. 108. The Authoress of a lively 
volume, entitled, * A Spinster's Tour in France,* thinks that 
Turin might " satisfactorily engage the traveller a fortnight,' 
the opera being in good repute, 9ie society particularly ani- 
mated, and strangers courteously received. The * paved streets, 
spacious squares, honnetcd women, and neat carts and car- 
nages,' have, according to this fair writer, an English ap- 
pearance, and la Place de Carignan is a sort of Grosvenor- 
square. For the benefit of those whom it may concern, it 
should be added, that Turin contains two small theatres, 
< dark and dirty,' and a grand opera, which ranks as the 
third taUe de spectacle in Italy. 

l3 



and the Clusoue. As these valleys are inoat> 
easily accessiLle from Turin,* we have reserved 
for lliia place a brief account of (hat hijjUy in- 
teresting district. 

Tlie valleys which tlie Vaudois have rdsed into 
celebrity, tie between the Piedmonte&e province 
of Pignerolo and the Brian^onnaiii ; having on the 
north, the morquiaate of Susa, and on the soudi, 
that of Saluzzo. La Tour, the capital, is about 
thirty-six miles from Turin, and fourteen from Pig- 
nerolo. Tlie valleys are three in number, — -tl^ 
of Lucerne or the Val Felice, the Val Fragelas 
or Perosa, and that of the Gennanasca, or Val St 
Martin ; occupying a superficial area of about 
twenty-four French le^ues. The valley of Lo- 
ccrnc, tlie chief town of wliich is now inhabited by 
Roman Catholics, is the most extensive and beai»- 
tiful of the three, containing the five parishes of 
Rosa, St Jean, La Tour, Viliar, and Bobbi. 
Through the last three runs the rapid Peliee, which 
has its source near tJie Fra Alp, and falls into (he 
Po. Tlie valley of Perouse (or Perosa), called 
also the Val Pragelas, which ia traversed by the 
Clusone, is about twelve miles in length. In this 
valley also, tlie chief town, as well as all the 
villages on tlie Italian aide of the river, are 
entirely inhabited by Roman Catholics, the Vau- 
dois possessing at tms time only Fiamol, Pomaret, 

* The route OTer Mont Gen^tieta Pignerolo, hasalrosid; 
been descriW. Tmvi'ULta taking the route from Nice to 
Tiirio, may, on rvocliiiig the pluuis at Borgo SL Dalmazin, 
make a diloar by Saluzzn and Cavaiir to tbtse beautiful 
valleys, and tbente proceed by Pignerol to the capita!. &,t 

I SaluziOj Mr. Brockedon sajSj tew w wnaii'dlKiit ion. 
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and St GennaJn. Between these two valleys^ 
is the pariah of PraroBtin, comprehending Bucha 
Platte aiid St fiarth6leini, whieii belong to neither 
of them. Tlie third valley, that of St Martin, it 
scarcely wider than the bed of the torrent Gerioa- 
nasc4i, wliich runs through it. It extends from 
the valley of Pcrouse to that of Queiraa in 
Dauphiny, and contains the pariahes of Pralj,i 
Maneille, and Viile S^che. Perrier, the capital, 
is DOW inhabited by Roman Catholics alone. The 
parish of Prali is ao elevated as to be covered with 
snow during nine months in the year. Tliis 
valley, uliich was the Bcene of the heroic defence 
made hy Amaud's patriot band, is entirely cnvl' 
roned with lofty mountains and rug'ged rocks, 
forming tlie most formidable natural defences ; and 
the only entrance into it is by a pass so narrow, that 
a few men might defend it against a large force. 

The churches in these valleys were formerly 
much more numerous. There are now only 
tiiirteen parish churches, oltiiough, in the ancient 
records, mention is made of ten otiier parislies to 
which pastors were attached: these are now 
annexed to the thhrteen. In the valley of the 
Clusone, there were, aa late as 1727, six flourish- 
ing Vaudois churches, which were sacrificed to 
an exchange of territory between France and the 
House of Savoy; all who remained faithful to 
their religion, being forced into exde,* The 
Vaudois were also numerous in the valleys of 
Queiraa, Mathias, and Meane, near Susa, until 

• The valley of Barceloaette, 
Sanlinio, wm ceiei to France ii 
of PruguW as J iixjilea. 
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entirely extirpated there by Duke Chanrles Eiuma-* 
nuel in 1603 ; as they were in the marquisate of 
Saluzzo in 1633, where they liad many diurches. 
Five villages and the town of Lucerne, formerly 
attached to the parish church of St Jean, have 
also been taken from them in the valley of Lucerne. 
Indeed, in the year 1560, the Vaudoishad churches 
in Pignerolo, Quiers, and Turin.'* 

Pignerolo is on the post-road to Nice, four 
hours and a half from Turin ; and a diligence runs 
there twice a day. From this place, there is a 
good carriage road to La Tour ; but it is inter- 
sected by torrents, which, in winter, must be 
formidable. Travellers are recommended to 
procure horses at Pignerolo, '(where there is a 
tolerable sexx)nd-rate Italian inn and posUhouse,) 
to ride during their stay in the valleys ; for at 
La Tour, only an ass and a mule are kept. There 
is, however, at La Tour, a very clean little inn, 
where a person wisliing to explore these valleys, 

* ' Authentic details of the Valdenses.' 8vo. pp. 101, 2. 
Jn the fourteenth century, the population of these valleys, 
swelled by emigrants from Lyons, becoming excessive, 
many families withdrew to Provence ; others, to villages in 
the marquisate of Saluzzo. But the most considerable 
colonies formed at tliis time, sought an asylum in Calabria 
and Apulia, where they built Borgo d' Oltramoutaue, near 
Montalto, and, fifty years afterwards, on the increase of new 
settlers, San Sisto, Vacurisso, Argentine, and St. Vincent. 
The Marquis of Spinello also allowed them at last to build 
on his land, near the sea, the fortified town of Guardia. 
This colony continued to flourish when the Reformation 
dawned upon Italy; but, after subsisting for nearly 
two centuries, was basely and barbarously exterminated by 
the court of Rome. See M*Cric's • Reformation in Italy/ 
H?. 5-6, 257, 266, 282, M4. . - 
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filiould take up liis lie ad-quarters. The cotranuna 
of St Jean sdJ Lucerne may be coTivcnicntly 
leaclmd from tbia spot in ono or two days ; tbe 
tvbulc valley of Rora may abo be explored ; tb&, 
commune of Angrogna will occupy at least one day^ 
from La Tour ; one morning will be suiHcient to 
enjoy the scenery of ViUar and Bubbi ; but tbe. 
Val St, Martin will fully occupy a long day. 

La Tour (or Torre) is beautifully situated at tha 
foot of tbe VendeUn, near where tlie Angrogna 
stream falls into the PelJce. The dceiivilies of 
tbe ' huge green hill' behind the town, are covered 
with vinea and com, intermingled with mulberry- 
and chestnut trees ; and the summit is crowned 
with a ruined tower, commanding a beautiful view- 
over the vale as far aa Bobbi, Tbe PcUce runa 
with much velocity through" the Va!c of Lucerne,' 
collecting in its course the tributes of a hundred 
mountain torrents ; the snowy summits of the 
Cottian Alp, are seen towering above the wooded 
hills on die banks of the stream ; and the cottages, 
seen like nests amid tbe trees, form, at every turn, 
a beautiful picture. The Protestant church la 
placed (per force) a mile from La Tour, at a 
place called St Marguerite. Tbe first Protestant 
church in the valley, however, is that of SL Jean, 
prettily situated on a hill, amid woods crowned 
with snowy peaks. ' This church,' says Miss Morton,, 
who visited these valleys in 1827, ' looks as if it 
liad been built in the time of Bonaparte's liberality* 
resembling very much t!ie French cburcli of Lft 
Trinitaat Rome, Before this church, the Catliolica 
have erected a screen, that they may not be pollute4 
by seein,^ the f rotestanls go to \'ioia\i\'( " 
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times in the year, the Yaudois receive the Euchaiist ; 
and this Traveller had the gratification of hemg 
present, when ahout 500 partook of the sacrament 
at the church of St. Marguerite. The scene is 
thus described. 

' The service began by reading two chapters, 
one from the Gospel of St. John, the other from 
the Acts of the Apostles. The men and women 
sat separate ; the women in neatly-plaited fly- 
caps, with all their hair strained back, and entirely 
disguised, as human beings, by goitres ; not one, 
but many, hanging in bunches. No rags, no 
filth, as at Naples ; but all were neat, clean, and 
quiet, modest, and attentive. They sang several- 
hymns in the old canon style, always going on 
with all their might and great seeming devotion.' 
Two children were christened. The godfathers 
advanced to the table, witli a large square of rich 
brocade silk pinned to their shoulders, and hang- 
ing down in front, beneatli which was hidden their 
little charge. On the table was a small stand for 
the Bible of the reader. After an exliortation to 
the sponsors from the pulpit, the minister came 
down. The godmother then took from her pocket 
a Uttle phial of water, and poured it into the hands 
of the minister, who let it drop upon the forehead 
of the child : no sign of the cross was made. He 
said : " I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost." The chapters 
read, were from the Lausanne version, with very 
suitable reflections. There was then a confession, 
very similar to, or the same as that I heard at 
Lausanne; then followed a hymn in very old 
French, and then the sermon ; then another hymn, 



and an exhortation to the communicants. The 
little reading-stand was then removed, and two 
high, ancient silver cups were put on the tahle, with 
a large quantity of bread in a napkin. The 
minister then approached the table, (which was 
where our reading-desk is generally placed, under 
the pulpit,) and said: '^ The cup of blessing 
wlttch we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ ? The bread wliich we break, is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ V . The 
men then approached in pairs, put a small piece 
of money into a plate on the table, and made a 
bend to the minister. He then presented to tliem 
the bread and wine, applying to each some verse 
of Scripture, not doctrinal, but what is usually 
termed pracdcaL They then bent again. Two 
more succeeded, and thus, till all approached, 
partook, and passed on, to the nmnber of 500 ; 
the men first, and then the women. We were 
told, that there were but few comparatively to- 
day, on account of the number of women who, 
at this season, attend their silk-worms night and 
day, and thus earn a livelihood. As they passed 
in slow and solemn files up to the altar, and the 
dbanter led the voices of those who were not 
engaged in communion, the tones, the pace, the 
air, brought at once to my mind the various 
passes in which the brave ancestors of these men, 
with Henri Amaud at iheir head, had placed 
themselves to face death and maintain tlieir faith. 
I contrasted this peaceable procession, these 
hymns of praise, with the war- notes that were 
heard in these valleys, when they were the arena 
on wliich Christian firmness esdiit^ited its con- 
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quering power ; and I deliwlital to jdn'^n^tb-sM^ 
3 people in comtniiiiiorallng tliat Love which, 
before the mountains were brought forth, con- 
templated our redemption.'* 

Above La Tour, is the pretty little village of 
Villar, and still liiglier up, ia Bobhi (or Bobbin), 
the last of the Protestant villages in tliis direction 
that can be reached with wheels. Embosomed in 
hills, overhung by vast mountiun -peaks, and sur- 
rounded by rushing torrents, the campanile stands 
insulated on a rock. The church is a neat little 
building, with a bur jing- ground, interesting from 
its extreme simplicity. Unhewn stones from the 
brook, are placed at the bead of the graves; and, 
' if ihey can afford it, the name is cut.' The pastor 
lias, during the winter, a parish school of seventy 
children, and educates young men for the minis- 
terial office. Near this spot, two small streams 
fall into the Felice, one flowing down the Col 
d'Abrise, and the other from one of the vast but- 
tresses of the Col de Viso. On the picturesque 
hill which overhangs the Subiasca torrent, are 
seen a tew cabins, occupying the site of Sibaud, 
from which Henri Amaud and his gallant band 
made their attack upon Bohbi, after forcing the 
passage of the Cot de Julien f. Towards the soutli, 
the lofiy peak of Monte Viao ia seen towering 
above all the other mountains, a ' glittering pyra- 
mid.' In the fore-ground is a beautiful wooded 
height. A mill is turned by the Subiasca tor- 
rent ; above it is seen the campanile; while littb 

" Morion's Protestant Vipls, vol, ii. pp. 253—5. 

f Gloriouii Itucuveiy, p. 3U. ^^h 
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liainkts peep out from amid Uiu wood and rock, 
and tlie lofty liills are seen backed by the Al]jiu( 
chain whicli stretches westward into France. 

T!ie parish of Rora, the moat southerly of al! 
the Vaudois villages, is situated ucar one of tlie 
lieada of the Lucerne stream, whicli, flowing from 
the soutli, through part of the marquisate of 
Saluzzo, joins the Felice below La Tour. The 
parish of Angrogna lies in the little valley wliich 
opens into the vale of the Felice, running up t( 
the northward from La Tour ; it contains tw( 
churches. The lower parts of this parish are very 
beautiful, in many places covered with woods of 
cliestnut-trees ; in others, opening into little glades, 
cultivated with earn or hemp, and having a range 
of bold mountains in the distance. The narrow 
ridge of the Vackhe separates the valley of An- 
grogna from the Val Perosa. On ascending this 
ridge, above the chestnut-trees, the traveller finds 
himself on a bare hill of rough slate, which the 
unwearied industry of the peasants has formed into 
fields of com and hemp, and occasionally, by 
irrigation, into meadows. The inhabitants liv> 
miserable huta among the crags ; and some 
them, in the summer, occupy little hovels of stone 
in still loftier situations, for the sake of cultivating 
the highest laniL These hovels ' consist of two 
small chambers, built of loose stones, like 0.\ford- 
sltire walls, and roofed with large, rough slates 
found on the liills ; no cement being used, light 
and air are admitted by a number of chuiks and 
openings in the roofs and walls. In some of these 
huts, is a second story, fbimed by a floor of loose 
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plaTika, In tliese caseg, tlie ground-floor is occu- 
pied by the pig and cow. The lower cottages are 
built of the same materiah, but with cement, and 
have generally an open portico in the centre, where 
wood is kept, and where a few stone steps lead to 
the second story, consisting of two looms like the 
lower one. In tile lower story, the floor is of clay ; 
the windows are formed of lattices, and, in the very 
best houses, of paper. There are, perhaps, about 
six houses near the churches, a liRle superior to 
those described ; but the rest of the two thousand 
inhabitants of Angrogaa live in the above men- 
tioned huts. 

' The ridge of the VachSre,' continues tliis Tra- 
veller, ' though not nearly so high, reminded me of 
Malvern. On the north, are the crags of Castel- 
luzzo, hills over La Tour, and the bold heights 
which form the narrow valley of the Pr^ do Tour ; 
beneath, are com-fieldB, torrents, and chestnut-trees. 
On the south, are seen the well-wooded and fertile 
valley of Perouse, the vast plain of the Po, and 
its winding stream, as far as the hillE towards 
Marengo, and the superb Superga. But this scene 
had a superior interest. Here, the poor BarheU 
(as the Vaudois are called) always retired on the 
attacks of their enemies of the plain ; and here, 
some of the noblest feats of Henri Amaud's troops 
were performed ; one, in particular, when they 
attacked the enemy in their entrenchments, and 
drove thera from their camp, though six times 
more numerous than themselves.'* 



• Airiheutic Details, j^. 24— «, 



The nioiiiitwn road (a niiila track) to PeroUBe, 
winds among low hillB, the woods and glaJes of 
which resemble English park scenery. Pmrustiii is 
embowered in trees, and Roche Platte is almost 
washed away by its useful stream, which turns 
mills, and irrigates meadows. St. Gemiains, a 
larger village aJmoBt on the Cluaone, is equally 
divided between Roman CatUohcB and Protestants. 
A handsome bridge over the river leads to the 
pretty town of Petouse, where there is a wretched 
inn, a contrast in every respect to that at La 
Tour. There is a good carriage road irom La 
Tour to Perouse, going round by Pignerolo, but 
the route is far less interesting. 

The Val Pragelas has already been in part de- 
Bcribed. It is divided along its whole length by 
the Clusoue, to the western side of which the 
Protestants are now confined In ascending this 
gloomy defile, tlieir villages are concealed by the 
natural barriers which rise with forbidding aspect 
on the western bank. Near its confluence with the 
GermanascB, the Clusonc divides itself into a 
variety of channels, and rushes over masses of 
rocks that have been brought down by the torrents, 
and which lie in confusion in every part of its bed. 
Crossing these streams by a series of wooden 
bridges, the traveller, in about half an hour from 
Perouse, arrives in sight of the first Vaudois village 
in this direction ; that of Pomuret or Pomaretto, 
the parish of the late Rodolph Peyrani, ' th 
venerable moderator of the ancient church of tit 
Waidenses.' Tlie Kev. Mr. Giily, who paid 
vivt lo thesQ valleyB in the year 1B23, thus de- 
M 2 
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scribes the spot. ^ Seen as it was in its wintry 
aspect, never did a more dreary spot burst upon 
the view. It is built upon a declivity, just where 
the mountains begin to increase in height and 
number, with rocks above and torrents below. 
There is such a scene of savage disorder in the 
immediate vicinity of Pomaretto, that one would 
imagine it had been effected by the most violent 
convulsions of nature. Huge fragments of rock 
encumber the ground on all sides, and it seems as 
if the mountains must have been rent asunder, to 
produce so much nakedness and desolation. The 
street which we slowly ascended, was narrow and 
dirty ; the houses, or rather cabins, small and in- 
convenient ; and poverty, in the strictest sense of 
the word, stared us in the face at every step we 
took. In vain did we cast our eyes about in search 
of some better-looking' comer, in which we might 
descry a habitation fit for the reception of the 
supreme pastor of the churches of the Waldenses. 
The street was every where no better than a con- 
fined lane. At length we stood before the pres- 
bytery of M. Peyrani ; for by tliis name the dwell- 
ings of the ministers are known. But, in external 
appearance, how inferior to the most indifferent 
parsonage in England, or to the humblest manse 
in Scotland ! Neither garden nor bower enlivened 
its appearance, and scarcely did it differ in con- 
struction or dimension from the humble cottages 
.by wliich it was surrounded. The interior was 
not much better calculated to give us an idea of 
the otimn cum dignltaie which usually appertains 
to the dignitaries of the church ; and had we not 
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known it before, we should soon have discovered, 
that additional labour only dietinguislies the ap- 
pointment of Moderator of the Vaudois.' ■ 

Two years after, when another English traveller 
visited Pomaret, the venerable Peyrani was no 
more. 'Even in death,' aays the narrator, 'the, 
demons of oppression and poverty Beem to have 
shaken their wings over the departed Moderator. 
While the prelates of Piedmont sleep in marble 
state, he can claim no sacred roof, nor even a con- 
secrated sod. A few pebbles from the next brook 
separate liis grave from the rest ; and on a rougk 
bit of slate at its head, are scratclied these words: 
"■/, iJ. i. G. Peyrani, Pastevr et ModeraleuT'. 
Ne 11 Dec. 1752. Mart le 26 AvrU 1823." 
Another rougli slate precisely similar stands near, 
and marks the grave of his brother : " S. H. F. 
Peyrani, Pasteur a Pramol. N6 le 21 2Vob. 1760. 
Mart le 9 Oct. 1822." These are the only tomb- 
atones of Pomaret ; and the last had already so 
sunk, that it was only with young Peyrani's aasia- 
tance 1 could make out the date- "Around, the 
rude forefathers of the village sleep." The stones 
which were ranged about their graves, were mostly 
displaced, and the rank grass waves high over all, 
as if in the triumph of oblivion. Not even a wall 
or a rail separates the remains of tiic dead Irom 
the surrounding corn-fields. The French had all 
the cemeteries walled ; but this one was neglected,, 
and solicitation from high quarters would he* 
necessaryto obtain such a favour from ibe preseiit 
Government. Nature has, indeed, favoured this 

• Gillj'B NarTBtive, jip, 65— 6S. 
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unprotected spot : it is on a rising ground above 
the hundred httle streams which pour down from 
the hills, and surrounded with magnificent chestnut 
and walnut trees. It commands a view of the 
valleys of Clusone and Perouse, and of the pretty 
town of Perouse, as well as of the mountains of 
Pramol and Val St. Martin. The church is here 
indeed militant, and a pastor can hope only for a 
soldier^s sepulchre.'* 

The Val St Martin, near the entrance of which 
Pomaret is situated, is narrow and rugged ; and 
for some miles, as all the cultivated lands are very 
high up, the traveller is at a loss to conceive how 
the population can be supported. Now and then, 
he passes a pretty grove of chestnuts, or a bold 
turn of the Germanasca gives interest to the scene. 
Chestnuts are, in fact, an essential article of sub- 
sistence in these valleys : they are made into a 
paste like the pain amer of the Savoyards.f One 
of the boldest passes of the Val St. Martin, is 
between Pomaret and Perrier. Not far above 
Perrier, the wild and narrow valley of Prali 

• Authentic Details, pp. 34 — 36. 

f Even this resource has sometimes failed. * In tibese 
valleys/ says Miss Morton, 'the occurrence of famine seems 
scarcely credible. Luxuriant vines, mulberry-trees, fruit- 
trees 01 every description, beneath which are corn and maize, 
offer rich harvests to the imagination ; but sudden winds 
(and hail storms) often cut off these hopes ; and we saw 
many fields in which the corn has been broken quite off. 
Mr. D, told us, that potatoes often saved them from famine, 
when the chestnuts and com failed.' — Prot. Vigils, vol. ii. 
p. 264. Many of the inhabitants gain a scanty pittance 
from their silk-worms ; but, when the immediate product 
fails, they are left, owing to their extreme poverty, without 
resource. 
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branches oif, and conducts to the village of tliat 
name, the highest and most remote of all, where 
all the severities of an Alpine winter are felt, and 
little cultivation can go on during the very short 
summer. A mountain path, practicable for ani- 
mals all the summer, leads in six hours from Prali 
to Bobbi, affording a means of returning to 
La Tour without descending the Val St. Martin. 
The scenery above Perrier is not very remark- 
able; but every traveller will wish to visit the 
famous Balsille, where 367 Vaudois, entrenched 
in this natural fortress for six months, — during 
which they existed on vegetables, water, and a 
scanty allowance of bread, * lodging, hke corpses, 
in the earth,' — succeeded in repelling and driving 
into disgraceful flight 10,000 French and 12,000 
Piedmontese.* 

The route from Perrier turns up a lateral valley, 
watered by a stream flowing from the Col de Pis, 
which joins the Germanasca near that village. It 
is a rapid ascent to Maneille^ a retired but popu- 
lous village placed among a few corn-fields at a 
great height. An hour and a half further, proceed- 
ing along the mountain, is Masseille (or Macel), 
now united to the parish of Maneille. Thence it 
is a ride of two hours to the Balsille. The valley 
becomes more bold and wild as the traveller 
advances, the cliffs rising into mountains capped 
with snow, while the declivities are covered with 
nothing but brushwood. At length the valley 
divides, and a vast precipice rises in front, half way 
np which is a little corn-field of two acres, formed, 

♦ Acland, p. 202. 
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probably, by an ancient ehoulemait. llie Baleille 
(or Baliti) is thus described by Ilemi Arnaud, in 
his most interesting narradvc of t}ie ' Gtonoua 
Recovery.' 

* Tiic Balsi. or, as it was called, the Caatfei >s & 
lof^ and verv steep rock, rising by three different 
terraces, on t)ic top of each of which is a small, 
Hat space, in which a sort of barracks bad been 
excavated in tlie ground. It possesses also tliree 
springs. Three intrencbmeata Iiaving been oon- 
sliuctcd, these were pierced with loop-noles. Each 
[lost was nJso provided witb a large store of Htones 
to hurl on the heads of the assailants. The access 
to it is ever)' where difficult : the side on which it 
is least so, is from a torrent wliich runs from its 
feet. As this was tbe only side on which an 
;ittack could be made, Mons. Amaud had caused 
it to be fortified by good palisades and parapets 
of dry wall. Moreover, trees had been cut down, 
and BO disposed that the branches should be op- 
yastA to the aEsaitants. A layer of trees was 
loaded witii large stones, on which were again 
placed trees, secured in the same manner, and Bo 
on.'* Five hundred picked men of the enemr, 
covered by the fire of their main body, gallantly 
gRJned the first barricade of trees ; but this their 
utmost efforte were usable to remove, and the 
Vaudois having Opened a tremendous fire, the, 
greater part were soon stretched on the groand.- 
When the confusion of the assailants was com- 
plete, the besieged aaliied from their entreach: 
menta, and cut to pieces the remainder c^ tlis. 

■ AclimJ, p. 157. 



detaci intent, witli the exception of the colonel, 
who was taken prisoner, and about ten or twelve, 
H'lio escaped to report to the French commandBr 
the disastrous retiult. T!ie most astonishing fact 
was, that the Vaudois did not lose a single man in 
this affair. Tins was the second attack on the 
Vaudois strong-hold : a former, under the direction 
of Monsieur de rOmbraille, had been equally un-« 
successful. 

The French and Piedmonteae armies fell back 
the same evening, and a short breathing- time was 
allowed to this brave hand ; but in about ten days, 
the French returned to the atlack, and again sur- 
rounded the Baisi with five different encampments. 
Batteries were now constructed by liie besiegers, 
the destructive fire from which soon reduced the 
loose walls of the lower entrenchment to a state 
of utter ruin. The overwhehnins for'^" which now 
pressed upon the Vaudois, in spite of tliejr utmost 
efforts, compelled them to desert ' tlie Castle,' and 
they retreated to an inner intrenchment called the 
Checal La Bruaie. Their destruction now seemed 
inevitable, hut no one thought of a surrender. In 
fact, the French, enraged at the obstinate resist- 
ance they had met witli from such a handful of 
men, had resolved fo hang all they should take ; 
and they are said to have actually brought execu- 
tioners with ropes for the purpose.* ' While the 

* ' TliQ di^- iMlore the attack, Ihty had proclaimed nitli 
the Bound of tht tninniiit, liatallwhi) wished to witni?Ba the 
end of the Vaudois, should come to Pignerol on the monoT, 
irhere the Vaudois irould be hung two by two. But,alasl 
thii pn)mi<icd speDtacle was changed fnrtha mortifying ous. 
of the arrival of many wBgg^iHB full of their own wounded,' 
— Acland, p. 185. 

M. ^ 
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enemy were minutely examining every fircBli 
position which was abandoned by the besieged, 
the latter thought of nothing but how to make 
good their escape. The immense fires kept burning 
in the French encampment, seemed to preclude 
all hope of their being able to retire under cover 
of the night ; and well were they aware &at the 
hand of God alone could deliver them in this hour of 
peril, as he had already done from so many former 
dangers. But, at the very moment when a most 
cruel death seemed to be preparing for them, a 
fog arose before dark, thus assisting to lengthen 
the night, which at that season was in itself too 
too short for their purpose. Captain Poulat, who 
was a native of La Balsille, offered to be their 
guide ; and they resolved to march, under the 
pn^tection of God, and the direction of this brave 
man, who had a perfect knowledge of the country ; 
and having accurately observed the situation of 
the enemy's fires, he declared the only chance of 
escape to be across a frightful precipitous ravine. 
They followed him down this chasm, some sliding 
on their backs, others scnimbling with one knee 
on the ground, holding by the branches of trees, 
occasionally resting, and then feeling their way 
with their hands or feet. Poulat made them take 
off their shoes, that tliey might the better perceive 
whether they placed their feet on any thing capable 
of 8upi)orting them. In this manner, they passed 
close to one of the French out-posts; and a Vaudois 
•oldior, in trying to assist hiniself with liis hands, 
let fall a small kettle, which, in rolling over some 
ENieSi made noise ewowv\\ \vi 4\^\.\5xlj a sentinel, 

cried out ** Qui xivotT Wx\)fc^V^cCi<fe^\«.^^^^ 
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not befaig one of those feigned by the poets to 
have spoken, and to have delivered oracles in the 
&>re8t of Dodona, returned no answer, and the 
sentinel took no further notice. Meanwhile, the 
Vaudois continued to gain ground. They as- 
cended the mountain of Guignevert, in the direc- 
tion of Salse ; and two hours after daylight, they 
w^re still climbing the mountain by steps whicn 
they cut for themselves in the snow. The French, 
who were encamped at Lantiga, discovered them 
at a distance, and sent a detachment in pursuit of 
them ; but they descended by the Paiisetles of 
La Salse, on the other side of the mountain, where 
they stopped to rest and refresh themselves.'* 

The fugitives made good their escape into the 
Val PeHce, with the loss of only six killed. There, 
to their surprise and joy, they were met with the 
intelligence, that a rupture had taken place between 
the Duke of Savoy and the French ; and the Vau- 
dois, being received into their Sovereign's favour, 
did good service against the common enemy. 

Some little remains of Axnaud's intrenchments' 
are still to be seen, together with some tracks cut 
for the cannon in the rocks. The points also are 
shewn, where the French batteries were placed, 
and the terrible precipces by which the besieged 
effected their escape. The little hamlet of Balsille 
is just below ' the Castle/ Nothing but the most 
positive proof could convince a person who visits 
the spot, that these affairs actually took place, so 
marvellous and romantic do they appear. 

It was in these same recesses of the Cottian 

* Authentic Details, pp, 369— a7\» 



Alpe, that the Celtic chieftain wbose name they 
bear, was able to bid defiance so lung to tlie 
Bomaa armies- The language of the present 
inhabitants of the volleys, is a paioi* closely re- 
lated to the Proven^iU ;• and as the Vaudols carry 
back the history of their church no further than 
liie time of Claude of Turin, there is every reason 
to believe that they are the descendant* of re- 
■ fiigeeB wbo fled firom the persecutions directed 
agiunet the followers of that great Reformer in the 
tenth century. The alleged heresies of the Bishop 
of Turin ore stated by Eoman Catholic writers to 
have been maintained in these valleys throughout 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Long before his 
time, indeed, the same sectof primitive Protestants, 
under the name of Calhari, or Puritans, were 
numerous in many parts of northern Italy and 
eoulhem France ; but necessity or persecution, and 
not choice, must origbally have led lliem to retire 
into these Alpine recesses. 

The Vaudois claim to be considered, therefore, 
not as a local, isolated community perpetuated in 

* A peculiar interest nltaehM to the r^cs of a laneuan, 
uadoc, Prm "■ ' 
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1, which could boast of no iuiant liteialiire, while Iha 
" \a the grosse.st barbariiin. 
muses WHS the country of 
ine Albitrenses. Some of the earliest remains nf tlie poetrf 
nftlkii dialect, ue those of the heretic Vnudoia; and many 
pi the lost cfibrts of ttoubadouc son^ were emjdoyed in viu- 
dicatinR the rights of humanity a^juiast the ciuelly and 
coiTuption of Rome and ita retainers. It is a curious fiict, 
olsoi mmarlccd hy Dr. M'Crie, that ' the first glpun of 
light at the revival of letters, shone on that remoW spct of 
Ituly (CalabcinJ where the Vaudois bad foiuid an asylum.' 



thefie valleys, so much as in the liglit of a scattered 
lemnanl of a pure and primitive churcli, who are 
to be traced at diflerent periods, under various 
names, and in various countries bordering on tlio 
Mediterranean; comprising individuiUs and com- 
munities of different nations, but forming essen- 
tially and successively one sect, the sect of the 
trnecliurch. These samemountainreeessesaffbrded 
an asylum to Albigensic refugees in the thir- 
teenth century, as they bad done in former 
troubles to their predecessors, — perliaps their 
ancestors. Others toolt refiige in the province of 
Guienne, then belonging to the English, whenca 
their doctrines spread into our own country, Tiie 
name of Lollard w*' taken from that of a Wal- 
densian pastor who Rourished about the middle of 
the thirteenth century ; and ' your Wickliffe,' said 
M. Peyrani to his English visiter, Mr. Gilly, 
' preached nothing more than had been advanced 
by the ministers of our valleys four hundred years 
before liis time.' It is remarkable enough that, in 
tliis little comer of Piedmont, where Cottius defied 
l!ic arms of Augustus, should be found the only 
surviving remnant of the Church of the Refor- 
mation in Italy, who have been able to maintain 
their stand against the power of papal Rome. 

Before wo take leave of this part of Piedmont, 
il \\i[\ he proper to advert to the opinion which 
has recently found a fresh advocate,* that Hanni- 
bal's passage of the Alps was efl'ected by a route 
which led him over Monte Viso. According to 
the theory of tlie writer alluded to, Hannibal, re- 

Ki HnrjoibaJ's Pflssage of the Ali^. By AWenJoCTiS.'^ 
reisily of Cambridge. l*2mo. Lonioii, \ft'M . 
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treating from Scipio lowatdB the Eaat, oroBsed the 
Istfre at Grenoble, and proceeded along the river 
Drac to the Durance. Crossing the latter river 
near Tallard, he marclied up die plaint of the 
Durance to the valley of ijie Ubaye, and ascended 
this valley, which would have led him over the 
Col d'Argenlit^re. But the mountaineers who had 
tendered thehr Bervices as guides, treacherously 
led the Carthaginians up the deep gorges of the 
river Gull, away from the right ]>ath. In ttiis diffi- 
cult and dangerous ravine, their loss was immensei 
as the barbarians hurled down masses of rock 
upon them as they advanced. On the ninth day 
from entering these Alpine defiles, the remains of 
the army encamped on the ettnmit of the pass of 
Munte Viso, whence Hannibal could point out to 
his dispirited troops the fertile plains of the Fo. 
Such is this Writer's version of Livy's nairative, 
which he adopts as the basis of his theory. 

The valley of the Ubaye, which Hannibal is 
supposed to have entered, has been illustrated by 
the pen and pencil of Mr. Brockedon. It was by 
this route and tiie Col d' Argentitire, that Francis I. 
crossed the Alps in 1515. in 169-2, Victor 
Amodeua 11. invaded France by the same pass. 
And in llie war of 1744, when the Sjianish and 
French armies under Don Philip and the Prince 
of Condti invaded Piedmont, they also passed by 
the Col d'Argeiiti^re. Denina, upon autliority 
somewhat obscure, mentions a second Altniliaa 
way as having run in this direction. Tlie facility 
with which a good road, always practicable, might 
Ae made across the Aigc\A\Me, Mr. Brockedon 
"iJ'Sj is Ojbvious; and.\)ot\i Wauce waiYvcinuiv*, 



would ^n advantage from the increased facilitio» 
of communicaiion whicli it would afford. 

JVora Embnm, seated on the Durance, the 
chemin royal lies up the course of the Ubaye.'* 
In many places, however, not a vestige of B 
chemin appears ; ' for the violence of the Ubaya 
and the streams wliich fall into it, is eo great ui 
winter, as to leave the entire valley, for miles (abovo 
Meolana), a bed of stones and black mud, tvith 
here and there a cluster of stunted willows ; and 
the road is at the choice of the traveller in the 
whole breadth of the valley, to ford the torrent* 
where they are most passable, and to wind about 
through the mud-beds, where the willows grow, 
to find the hardest path.' The pretty village of 
La Lauzct, ' the Goahen of the valley,' with its 
little lake and cultivated fields, is an exception to 
the dreariness of the general scenery. The liill of 
St. Vincent, too, is a fine object, surmounted 
with forts which formerly guarded the valley of 
Barcelonnette, when it belonged to the Sardinian 
dominions. From Barcelonnette, the road ascendi 
by Chaatellon, through an uninteresting country, 
to the junction of the Ubaye and Ubayettcf 

* There is a more direct mountain path, over the Col it 
la Farkfre, to Barcelonnette. 

-(' Ftddi tbia cunSueace, there ii another route to Embroil 
ii|i the deep gorged uf thu Utuye, by the tlrunely intrench ed 
Ciunp <le TuurDeaui, which fQTmi;rly giiardi^d tb« entrance 
to Fruncu from the Barcelunnaia when the lultiT htlongcd 
to Sardinia ; piising over the Col de Vara, by the deep 
rnviaei of the RiouiDonaB, a torrcut which falls into tha 
Ubaye a. little below St. FauL Wlien Francia I. ir»ad>»l 
Italy, the main body nt liis army appears to have tataiiftafc 
route, viz., from Muni Dauphin, bj the fedt lA ?,'i."¥»i 
into ibe ralley ot fie Barralonnette, aiv4 ftieaa wsm "&& 
Cul li'AtgtatUie. 
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The latter torrent flows from the Mont d'Argen- 
tiere, and the road ascemk by it to L'jirche, llie 
statioD of the French doiiane. From tlie summit 
of the paBB, an extensive view is obtained towards 
France. A little below the highest point of the 
col, the road skirts a email lake CEtII»l La Made- 
line, the source of the Stura ; and then, by an easy 
descent, leads to the villages of Madelaine and 
Ar^nti^re, situated amid the most wild and 
rugged scenery : the mountain presents only 
bare pinnacles of rock, but the pasturage is rich, 
and barley is cultivated in the valley. Below 
Bersesio, is a fearful defile called tlie Barricades. 
The road is carried along a shelf of rock above 
the river, cut out of the precipices which over- 
hang and darken the ravine, farming an almost 
impregnable post in the defence of this frontier of 
Piedmont, which has been repeatedly the scene of 
desperate conflicts. On emerging from this defile, 
the route crosses the Stura at Pont Bernardo, and 
thence continues to he sometimes close to the 
river, and Bometimes along the perilous edge of 
precipices high above its bed, till, at Venadio, the 
Alpine wildness of the scene disappears, and the 
valley opens, affording a beautiful view down 
almost its wliole extent. In the distance is seeit, 
on its conical hill, the ruined fort of Di^mont, 
memorable for its sieges in almost every war be- 
tween France and Sardinia. The river, the vil- 
lages, and tiie rich vegetation of the valley, 
bounded by mountains, some sterile, others richly 
\vooded, form, Mr, Broekedon says, one of the 
Sliest ffcenes in the valle^-a of Pvedmont. The 
Ml oil which the iort. ot "DinvotA eSa.iA'i, to wa 
skiiated in the laidst oE tVcvaWft-jiVVA'iiftiwuivia 
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one side, and the rivei' on the other, pass ita baaVf 
Beyond DtSmont, there is some highly picturesque: 
scenery, especially near Rocca Span'iera. At^ 
Borgo San Calmazio, four leagues from Diir;, 
mont, the route &lls into the road which leadg^ 
from the coast, over the Col de Tende, to Coni. 
and Turin. i 

The route we have heen tracing will admit o|, 
a light carriage, in ascending the Stura, as far a*. 
Venadio; but the remainder of the route to EmT, 
hrun is at present impracticahle for carriages of, 
any kind. When Francis I. crossed the Alps by, 
this route in 1^15, he was obhged to make th^^ 
roost extraordinary efforts to carry his army ove? 
mountains which had never heen passed except hy , 
tlie people of the country. Leger, in his ' Hit-^, 
taire dts EglUes Vaudoises,' affirms, that Francif . 
caused a passage to be cut through Monte Visoi 
for this purpose ; hut none of the luatorians of thqt 
time, it is remarked, say any thing of this paa-;, 
sage ; and tlie di^culties, Messrs. Wickham ' 
and Cramer assure us, are such as to make ^, 
certain, that Frauds |I. could not have carried, 
any part of his army over it. If so, it must 
be regarded as the more certmn, that Hanni* , 
bal never marched his elephants over it. Of the, 
route to Monte Viso, we regret that we have no,, 
distinct account. It seems the ordy one that., 
Mr, Brockedon did not explore. Messrs. Wickham, 
and Cramer, who have examined the pass, give | 
no distinct account of the route,* The riv^|, 

• Thiy reached the (V from the naJian side, and ail*' 
]ilorert the souico of the Po; dtsceoding, a.^^teiificj -ifSS? 
' " -', ft) Mooi Daupiiin, and thence ptoceoim%io Gm^ 
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Guil, wlitcli falls into the Durance near Mont 
Dauphin, appears to afford the entrance to this 
pass on the French aide ; but it is so little fre- 
quented at preBent, tliat it was found difficult 
to procure, even on the Italian side, guidea ao- 
quainted nith the road. On the weBtem side, it 
waa quite unknown ; for from Ahries, travellers go 
into Italy by the Col de Croix and Fort Mirabouc. 
To reach this defile from tlie valley of the Ubaye, 
it would seem to be neocBsary to cross the Col 
de Vars. Tlic Col de Viso must, indeed, at one 

. time, have been a pass more in use ; as there is 
a gallery cut by a Marquess of Saluzzo for the 
purpose of facilitating his intercourse with Dau- 
phiny by this route. It is, however, too high up 
the mountain, we are told, to have ever been of 
material service ; and is now impassable. The 
Col de Viso is a most difGcult passage, but the 
view from it over the plains of Piedmont, is so 
magnificent as amply to repay the fatigue neces- 
sary to accomplish It. The route to the Col, be- 
tween Saluzzo and Paeaana, passes through the 
most beautiful country that can be imagined. 
Nothing, Indeed, we are told, can exceed the rich- 
ness of the valleys of the Po and the Stura.* The 
height of the Col doifS not appear to have been 
ascertained ; that of the summit of Monte Viso is 
upwards of 13,000 feet above the sea; and from 
the plwn of the Stura, near Borgo San Dalmazio, 
where the Alps sweep round in the form of 
a magnificent amphitheatre, its bright pinnacle 
appears towering over the snow line, as high 
above the other moiuitalns, as they are above 

plain. 

* Widiliam aui Ctomcii-B-'IS 
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That the Cartlia^nUn General crossed tht 
Alps by this route, is, however, a suppositioil 
which must be regarded as utterly incredible ;* and 
few persons, after reading tlie elaborate disserta^ 
tion so repeatedly' referred to, will heaitate to 
adopt a conclusion wiiich best accords, cH^ 
every point save the view from the summit of tbo 
pass, with the text of Polybius, is supported by 
many topogrnpliical indications, and a^ees with 
the local tradition. Upon the authority of Livy, at 
ratlier upon hia theory, tiie Authors have sulIicientljK 
shewn, that no dependence can be planed ; ana 
Mr. Brockedon, after having three times visited 
the Little St. Bernard, a^ well as explored almost 
every other pass, ' cannot conceive how any onB 
acquainted with the Alps, and especially with that 
pass, can withhold his conviction, tliat tliis was the 
route by which the Carthaginian army entered 
Italy.' 

The route from Turin to Nice, over the Mari- 
• It is a fatal ohjeelion against Ihis hypothesis, tliat it 
lequirss us to Kiippusu the pma of thu Cut d« Viao to b* 
ihci onig road known to Polybius, ai conducting into tho 
country of the Taarini, Ib it concaivahle, or poisililt, tha^ 
the pass of Mont Genttre, the lowest of all the AlpinA 
passes, the shortest and most direct passage &om Spain, auj 
that by which the Ganla are believed lo have made their finit 
ilescent into the fiartile plains of Italy, should not have been 
urea noticed by a. writer who had himself eiplared tha 
Aljis ? Yet, Buch would ba the fact, were we to suppose thaf 
Monte Viso vas intended by the SaOm Tauriniu, That' 
llanuibttl, whan jjrevenled from pftsaing lhrou|rfi the Lt* 
pman t^ritory, did not lake the mute over the Cotliaa 
Alp, Cflukl have nri»CD only fiom the necessity under wbicii 
he found himself, of retreatin|[ to the northward, 
that case, ho must equaUy huve oversbot ttia ' 
oyer the Col de Viao, 
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time Alps, is a post-road only as far as Cuneo, 
(by the French called Coni,) a clean, airy, plea- 
sant to*vn, situated at the confluence of the Stura 
and the Gesso, passing through Carignano and Sa- 
vigliana Cuneo, which is the seat of a bishop, 
was a place of great strength, till diBmautled by the 
French after the battle of Marengo. It earriea on 
a considerable trade, being a sort of cnlrepol to 
Turin and Nice. The road from this place runs 
for sis rniles between the two streams, to Borgu 
Sau Dalmazio, where the plains of Piedmont may 
be said to terminate towards the south ; for, though 
the elevation of this place is 1800 feet above the 
sea, the descent is so gradual towards Turin, that 
the road is observed to decUne, only by marking 
ihe course of the stream. Beyond San Dalmazio, 
the Gesso is crossed, and the road ascends that 
stream to the beautiful valley of the Vermenagna, 
through which it passes to Limona. Here is 
a custom-house station, where the traveller is an- 
noyed by a rigorous search of his baggage. The 
town is situated at the foot of the Col, to wliich 
the road ascends by a rapid succession of iourni- 
quds. About two-thirds of the way up is seen 
i grand work, conceived and begun by Anne, 
dutchess of Savoy, which, as a public undertaking, 
me of the most gigantic ever attempted. Its 
object was, to pierce the mountain, and carry a 
load through it, to avoid the often dangerous and 
always tedious passage of the Col de Tende. 
Victor Amadeus, in 1782, renewed the excava- 
tions, and workmen were engaged ^upon it until 
1794, when the French took possession of the 
pass. Its length, if it should ever be accom- 
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plislied, will exceed a mile and a half; a work 
wliirli, in its magnitude, will leave every eimilar 
enterprise in comparative insignificance.'* 

The crest of tliis passage of the Alps, is an ab- 
solute ridge, 6l6'i feet above the sea. The view 
from it is very extensive. On the norlh-west, the 
range of the high Alps present tlieir rugged pin- 
nacles and snowy summits as far as the Monte 
Kosa. Monte Vise is of course a noble object. 
In the opposite direction, the Mediterranean is 
faintly Been in the horizon. This Cot is reckoned 
colder than any other pass of the Alps that is 
practicable for carriages, owing to its being gene- 
rally enveloped with clouds ; and about mid-day, 
there usually rises a strong wind, the serious an- 
noyance of which travellers may escape by making 
their arrani^ements so as to pass the Col before 
noun, A little house of refuge on the summit, 
called the Osteria of Barraconi, is often a welcome 
shelter in storms. The road descends the southcm 
declivity by a zig-zag of about sixty turns. Half 
way down is an inn, called La Ca, built by the 
King of (Sardinia ; attached to it is a station for the 
carabineers who guard the road ; and here formerly 
were stationed the men who carried travellers in 
a chaise a porleitr across the Col, before the im- 
provement of the road. Its cituation, amid the 
sterile and savage scenery of these mountains, ia 
very wild. The road continues to descend by a 
remarkably tortuous track to the valley of the 
Roya, on the right bank of wliicli is situated the 
town of Tende, which gives its name to tlie {laas.' 

^^ * Brcckedon. 
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It is built on the side of a steep hill; and the 
ruins of an old castle, on a knoll commanding the 
town and the road, but itself commanded by the 
abrupt pinnacles of loftier rocks, still attest its 
former importance under its Counts.* The town 
is small and dirty, but contains two good inns. 

Tlie valley of the Roya, from Tende to Fontan, 
affords a contrast to the generaUy savage character 
of the country. The road then enters the wild and 
•ombre defile of Saorgio. The town of that name 
is built in the heart of the defile, in a situation 
singularly wild and romantic, near where the road 
crosses the river by a single arch, at the foot of 
a vast rock, surmoimted with a strong. fort. To a 
traveller ascending , the defile, the town is seen 
high above the road on the face of the mountain, 
its houses seeming to be hung out in front of the 
steep and apparently inaccessible rocks. This fort 
received from the French, in the war of 1793, the 
name of Little Gibraltar. The Austro-Sardinian 
garrison under General Colli repelled in that year 
a desperate attack, in which the French sacrificed 
thousands of lives ; but it fell in the next cam- 
paign. In some parts of the defile, the road is 
terraced or built out on arches ; in others, it is 
hewn from tlic rock which overhangs it. On ap- 
proaching Gendola, tlie valley opens, and is richly 
wooded, the chestnut-tree and ilex intermingling 
with the varied forms and hues of the caroubier, 
the olive-tree, and the vine. At Gendola, a post 

* This district passed under the dominion of the Dukes 
of Savoy in the fii'teenth centiu-y ; above a hundred years 
later than the first dependence of ^ice upon the same 
Goveromeiit. 



Btation, tliere ia a good inn. Tlie road to Nic 
now leaving tlie river, aacentla by long zig-zag 
terraces to the Col de Brovis, 4277 feet above the 
sea. The Roya flows on to Breglio, romautically 
situated on its left bank, half a league below Gon- 
dola, where tlie mountaina rise so abruptly that, 
in the depth of winter, the Bun cannot be seen 
from the valley. The river falls into the Mediter- 
ranean at Ventimigiia, about twelve mileB below 
Breglio. From the Col di Brovis, the road de- 
scends upon Sospelio, in the deep and richly 
wooded valley of the Bevera, which joins the 
Ruya a few miles above its mouth. It then again 
ascends by a very winding road to tho Col de 
Braus, 3B45 feet above the sea. From the sum- 
mit of tliia wild and rugged acclivity, nothing 
presents itself but a wide extent of barren country, 
with the sea bounding the horizon. A zig-zag 
road, ill preserved but sate, leads down to the 
little valley of Laacarene, w]iere the eye finds 
Bomerelieffrora the barrenness of the scene; but a 
dreary and stony tract succeeds, producing nothing 
but a few scattered and stunted olive-trees, till the 
traveller suddenly finds liimself in the luxuri* 
ant plain of the Paglione, at the mouth of which 
stands thecity of NizzaMaritima; so called to dis- 
tinguish it from other towns which bear the same 
name, by the French converted into Nice; in 
which forma of the word, it ia difficult to recognise 
the classic Hikjj, Victoria. 

' That Nice is in Italy,' remarks an English 
absentee, ' I will never allow, so long as the Alps 
stand there to aver the contrary.' According to 
tlie same substantial argument, Savoy is not Italy. 
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Both, however, ana under the dominion of an 

Italian jjotentate. On croBsing, by a wooden 
bridge, the wide and muddy stream of the Var, the 
traveller from France finds himself stopped at a 
douane {dogana), by which he leatns, that he has 
entered the territory of his Sardinian Majesty. 
The approach to Nice on the Frendi side, a 
through a quarter coDiiisting almost en^rely of 
villas let out to visiters, and exhibiting all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of an £nglisb 
watering-place.* For a general descriptioii of the 
town, we avail ourselves of the lively pen of tlie 
author of ' Sketches descriptive of Italy.' 

' Nice (or more properly Nizza) is a very pretty 
Bmall city, not fortified, stretching roun<i the back 
of a steep, rocky mount, on whicli rise the ruins 
of an old castle. A narrow road has been cut in 
the front of this rock, whose base is washed by 
the waves, leading to the little port of the city, 
which is inclosed by a small pier. Tbe river 
Paglione runs llirough Nice, and empties itself 
into the sea on tlie other side of the castle-roeli. 
It is crossed by a respectable stone bridge ; and 
there is a very handsome square, with open arcades 
all round, at the end of the town leading to ths 
Col di Tende. It is called Piazza Vittoria, from 
a very pretty arch erected in honom' of Victor 
Amadeu3lII.,bywhom that road was made. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, like most southern 
cities ; but some of the liouaes near the sea, anJ 
the bculidM, or country-houses, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, are by no means inelegant build- 

• Ot seventy foreign f«inilies who were at Nice ii 
auliimu of 18'.J1, furty were Knglkh. 
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iaga, But though, taken as a whole, Nice may 
deserve to be ranked as a handsome city, the 
romantic beauty of its situation is its principal 
chann. It is seated at the foot of a valley, or 
rattier plain, of a long, irre^lar form, watered by 
the little river Pagiione. which pours down from 
the mountains with great rapidity, and frequently 
Bwells to a most tremendous height and with the 
most sudden fury. On the Italian side, this beau- 
tifill plain is bounded by that chain of lofty bills 
and locky precipices which, running Boutliward 
from the Alps, and terminating in bold promon- 
tories jutting far into the sea, form the inaccessible 
shore of the Gulf of Genoa, and guard Itelv, as 
if with a fence, from the rest of Europe. To- 
wards France, the sloping banks rise gradually 
from the shore, covered with olive-trees, vines, 
fig-trees, mulberrj-- trees, and orange -trees, inter- 
eperseil with some large American aloes and 
lofty palm-lrees ; studded with villages, churches, 
and convents ; and presenting, what is, perhaps, 
even more attractive to a northern stranger than 
alt this richness, the green meadow which early 
association has Tendered bo lovely to his fancy, 
that no brighter tint, no deeper verdure, can ever 
efface the dear and familiar remembrance. 

' The NiBsards, men, women, and children, are 
strikingly plain in their persons ; and this misfor- 
tune is rather increased by the dress of llie women, 
wiiicji approaches 1o a taste Justly termed fan- 
tastic ; the bright silk nets, pink, yellow, and blue, 
they wear on their heads, tend to make the olive- 
coloured skin below appear yet more tawny, and 
the distorted features yet more disgusting. Tlie 
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nuiuber of deformed persons in tliis liHlc city 
Heeiued to us out of all proportion willi the inhabit- 
ants. Tlie Sunday after we arrived, wc were 
driven from the cathedral by the importunity and 
diKguating appearance of the numerous bc^gnrs, 
who, at Nice, as in all Italian cities, pursue tlieir 
occupation with the same industry and pertinacity 
in tlie church as in the street 

' The Nissards, after having been in training 
many years to be French, now suddenly turned 
back again to the King of Sardinia, are obliged to 
begin learning to be Italians again. TUere is, 
therefore, a very strange jumble in their language, 
manners, and appearance ; and, fcom the inilux of 
English as residents, a third language, or attempt 
at language, is introduced. Indeed, I do them 
injustice in confining their languages to three ; for 
tbe Nissard patois is certainly none of those I have 
named; nor is it a union of all, or of any two 
of them. The people of the Cilia can almost all 
speak either Trench or Italian ; but those of the 
Comtk are frequently equally ignorant of both. 

' The environs of Nice unite nil the subUmity of 
mountain scenery with all the beauty of tiie richest 
culUvation. Tlie distant snow-capped Alps rise 
more majestically from a fore-ground and middle 
distance diversified with streams, and clothed with 
the most lovely productions of nature. The vines 
are here trained horizontally on low sticks, and 
kept very near the ground, forming a sort of me- 
dium between the short, bare Elems usually seen in 
France, and the luxuriant festoons of the Italian 
mode of culture. The arbutus, too, elotliea tlie 
rocky banks with lis briUiant and redundant ber- 
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rjeg, flowers, and foliage ; the fig-tree Bpreads its 
bioad over-shadowing leaf; the pomeRranate-ttea 
puts fortli its blushing fruit, relieved by the deep 
shade of the orange and lemon groves ; the tall 
palm rises occasionally, giving by ite tuited top an 
e«istem air to the landscape; and the aloe throws 
litH gigantic arms on high. Tlieee arc objects to 
tvhich a northern eye requires a little time to be- 
come iamiliarized ; and to one who haa never be- 
fore been in a southern climate, they present aB 
aspect of no common interest, mingled with the 
ricn vineyards, extensive olive-groves, and minor 
productions of Piedmont. Nor is the yet more 
striking and varied spectacle of sublimity whidi 
the ocean presents, wanting to complete the 
scenery around Nic«. The wide waters of tha 
lidelesa Mediterranean wash the base of the moun- 
tains, and stretch away alongthe coast, fading into 
the blue and atrial tints of distance ; now exhibit- 
ing the restless rage of a tempestuous surge, and 
now reflecting every tiny leaf or over-shadowing 
tree that grows by tVieir aide,'* 

Nice enjoys, in common with Montpellier, tlio 
reputation of a peculiarly genial climate ; and in 
fact, the orange-trees^ vouch lor the mildness of 
the winters in this slieltered situation. For invalids 
suffering under pectoral complaints, however, Mr. 
Matthews considers Montpellier as one of the 
worst, and Nice as perhaps the "^iry worst in the 
world. There is almost always* clear blue sky, 
but t!ie air is pure, keen, and piercing, very irri- 
tating to weak lungs ; and you are constantly 

* SketcIiBSDf Jtiily,vol,'i.pp. 128— 131i 146—6. 
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exposed cither to the Use or to the marin, tlie 
one bringing cold, and Uie other damp.* This 
Traveller recommends Pisa or Rome, as the 
best places for a winter residence to persons la- 
bouring under any complaints of the chest Genoa 
ofiers, with a climal* eimilar to that of Nice, the 
resources of a large and splendid city ; but there is 
sometimes rough weather there in the winter. 

The traveller proceeding from Nice to Genoa. 
has liis choice of three ways ; by sea. by way of 
the Col di Teniie and Turin, and along the Cat- 
nice. — the name given to the maiitinte pass. By 
this latter route, the invaUd who leaves England even 
in the depth of winter, may reach the genial cli- 
mate of Italy without encountering the Aipa. The 
road is carried along the shores, or round the bold 
and beautiful capes wliich project their preci|nt(iuG 
fronts to the sea. ' From these capes,' saya Mr. 
Brockedon, ' llie bays wliich indent the coast, are 
successively presented to tiie view of tlie traveller, 
as he winds in hia carriage round the promonto- 
ries, over a road of admirable construction, where, 
a few years ago, a mule's back would have been 
considered as a dangerous station, on the narrow 
paths and giddy heights which overhang the sea.' 
Tliis road was begun under the government of 
Napoleon, in 1806 ; hut it was not till 1827, that 
completed so as to bs practicable for car- 

tely after leaving Nice, the road 
winds round the hack of one of the precipices 
which, on that side of the city, horder on the sea. 

• Malthcwa's Diary, p. 388. ^^H 
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FoT BOine mileB, it asfrenrfa a ravine, on emeTf^ng 
from which, it is carried alnnp the clitVs at the heii^ht 
of about 1500 feet above the Mediterranean, Ona 
of the liiieEl views upon the coast, is presented from 
part of the road above the village of Eza. The 
traveller looks down upon tliia remarkahle village, 
situated on the summit of a conioal hill, crowned 
with the picturesque ruins of an old castle, rising 
from among the houses, and surrounded with deep 
ravines and hills : far below lies the flat cape of St. 
Hospicio, spread out like a map ; still further, the 
bays of Villa Franca and Nice ; and beyond these, 
tlie land and the islands of St, Marguerite, off the 
coast of AntibeaandFrejus,* In proceeding along 
this elevated part of the road, the extraordinary 
contrast presented by the long, flat line of the ocean 
on the one hand, and the peaked and varied sum- 
mits of the mountains on the other, is very strik- 
ing ; while directly below him, the traveller eeet 
precipitous rocks intermingled with olive-yards and 
vineyards, and seemingly inaccessible villages 
crowded together on some rocky point. Such 

• To a traVBllerajiprnachingNicB from Genoa, the viev 
nf the city and the rich plain, which present themseWea i 
he descends, B,ie utrikingly b«autifnl. The fort of Montal- 
baa OD the IbE)^ and Ihu insulated rack nhich divides "" 
L'ity^ofNiee irom VUla Franca, are fine features of the bq 
A veTy_ ricli and extensive view is obtained oIbu front the 
siimuiit of tlie hill above the furt of Muutalban, com] — 
hcndiag the windings of the eoast frum i\\e Estrelle ido 
tains to the point of Monaco, includin); six haye ; tlUit of 
Cannes, wheie Napoleon ^mharkiid from Elba m I8U, 
with the island of tit. Marguerite, on which stands the state 
priaon wliiTe thu Mnn in tlie Iron Maak was once confined] ■ 
..that of AntilieE, the aucivnt Anlipnlis { imd VWsa ^ ^AEAy \ 
^V'iOa ft-aoca, St. Hospicio, and Monaco. 
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* the appearance presented by the little city of 
Monaco, seated on a low promontory jutting far 
out into the sea. The lines of the fortificaiions 
have an appearance of strength, particularly at the 
extremity of the rock towards tlie sea ; but a single 
mortar placed on the hill above, might batter dotni 
the whole city in half an hour. 

JuBt over Monaco, at the height of 1600 feel 
above the Mediterranean, is the village of La 
Turbia, remarkable for the nuns uf one of the 
finest Roman monuments on this coast ; the Tro- 
phaa AugusH, raised on the sumniit of the Mari- 
time Alp, to commemorate the conquests of Au- 
gustus over the Alpine nations, and to mark the 
boundary of Italy. It appears to have been a 
structure of two stories, adorned witli marble co- 
lunma and bas-reliefs, and surmounted with a 
statue of the Emperor, The Lombards commenced 
the destruction of this magnificent edifice, by con- 
vetting it into a fortress ; and its ruin was com- 
pleted by Marshal de ViUars. A vast mass of 
masonry still remains erect, having the appearance 
of a decayed watch-tower. Tlie ground is strewn 
with blocks of stone ; and tlie village of ia /"u/ftia 
lias been built out of the wreck of this splendid 
trophy, of width its name seems to be a corrup- 
tion. Fragments of sculptured and inscribed mar- 
bles are found built into the walls of the church and 
village, which occupy the site of tbe ancient Villa 
Martii, llic reputed birth-place of the emperor 
i'ettinax. 

A little further on, the village of Aisa is seen 
perched on llic extreme point of a perpeuilieular 
rock, at least 1000 feet above the sea, and conunu- 
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nicalJng; witli the laud by meaus of a palh cut 
in traverses aloo^ the opposite and almost equalllf 
steep declivity. Tliere is generally Bometliing very 
striking and picturesque in tlio aspect of an Italian 
village. In France, the villages not unfrequenUy 
appear 'as if the houses had been shaken together 
in a bag, then tumbled out to stand as chanca 
directed.' In Italy, they are usually buih crowding 
one above another in tall rows, on the steep accli-< 
vlty or round tlie summit of some rock, their whits 
waJls, unsullied by smolie, sliining bright beneath 
a cloudless sky. But, oa entering these pictUi^ 
resque dwellings, windows without glass, rooma 
without furniture, dirt, poverty, and idleness, every 
where present the frightful signs of all that is 
wretched in the condition of the iniiabitants. 
More desolate, forbidding human habitations than 
the generality of those occupied by the Italian 
villagers, it is not easy to conceive of. They ara 
ajmoxt always half in ruins ; yet, not the lesa 
perhaps, from that very circumstance, the bold 
Btone work, the projecting ledges, low roofs and 
arches, and windows Uke port-holes, furnish good 
subjects for the pencil. 

A little beyond the wildly situated village of 
Rocca Bruno, a load leads oif to Monaco, 
descending amid vineyards and olive- grounds, and 
shady groves of mulberry-trees, orange and citroa* 
trees, bergamots, services, and caroiibiers, that 
exhale deUcious odours. Tlie views of the little 
bay and town, through occasional openings, are 
highly picturesque. Monaco, the ancient Porlws 
SercuHs Monasci,* gives its name to a petty priii- 
,me of MonacBS, given to HerciJes, wlio wM 
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cmalitjir, containing three towtng «id ;aMtojwfatig|» 
ot about 6500 souk. The Princei 0C^JttMiie» , jti a, 
member of the Grimaldi fiunilyiWho b«v«4fa|oyiA 
this titie and dignity since the teolih cettMlry^ imnv 
the protection, successively, 4»£ Fnmoe aild'Wli 
Saidiniain Majesty. Monaco itself GebtainB t>9lit'. 
1100 inhabitants. The territory' extenda. aleng 
the coast eight miles further eastimd|,io iMentfiA% 
styled by Mr. Brockedon ^apleaaant^.fiohi.apA 
populous little town.' An excellenl; oarriagmvsoad 
now leads to it over Cape St Martin, a tOBgueef 
land occupied by a pieasure«houBe« gardwuH wid 
ehase belonging to the pnnee. Thu tituatioii, !i^ 
Erench Geographer tells us, * oSian beaudei: so 
romantic, a solitude so calm, an air «o p«re« aod 
excites emotions so sweet and melanckc^yj that sa 
English enthusiast asked and obtained permisaisa 
to build a tomb there for his family ! ' 

Between Mentone and Savona, the road was, 
till of late, passable only for mules. About a mile 
from Mentone, the traveller passes one of the 
noblest works on this route, the PorU 8t LouU; 
a single arch of great span, thrown across the 
deep ravine of the Baussi Rossi, ' To have a just 
idea of the magnificence of this undertaking,' says 
Mr. Brockedon, * it is necessarv to enter a vine- 

worshipped hare, shews, as Straho observes, the Greek 
origin of this place. Fabulous accounts attributed its 
foundation to Hercules himself. The harbour is well del* 
scribed by Lucan (Phars. I. 405), and Silius Italicns (I. 
685).' — Cramer's Italy, vol. i. p. 23. Why this appellation 
(^MoncBcuSf solitary, or dwelling alone) was given to Herculei, 
has puzzled learned antiquaries. The word which has been 
thus Hellenized, is probably no other than the Celtic monackf 
inountednous i a name descriptive of the rocky iKritory. 



yard on the lower side of tlie bridge, The wild 
aspect of tlie gorge is tlieiice very striking. Nume- 
rous caverns, and one of great magnitude, open 
into this dark and deep recess, above whieb, the 
])inTiacled and sterile rocks rise to an appalling 
height. Half way down the ravine, an old aque- 
duct serves to convey a small stream which isbucb 
from the fissures, to some terraces which have been 
planted with vines ; whilst on the other brink of 
the ravine, upon which the traveller stands, he is 
shadowed by the vines of a delicious muscat grape, 
and perfumed by the flowers of the jasmine, which 
grow luxuriantly around him.' The Pont St. 
Louis was finished during the reign of Napoleon. 
Upon its completion, the prefect and officers of 
the department of the Maritime Alps, gave a 
dinner to a large party in the great cavern, where 
^olus liimself might be supposed to liave held 
liis court* 

Some striking scenery presents itself on ap- 
proaching the town of Mortole. The road is 
carried along the edge of the cUtT, and makes a 
delovr in order to avoid a deep ravine, beyond 
which are seen the town of Ventimiglia and the 
coast as far as Capo Nero. Immediately below 
Ventuniglia, the action of the sea upon a soft soil, 
has given to the cliff a thousand fantastic forms ; 
and the thick entangling of the Indian fig, with 
clusters of palm-trees, impart to Uie scene Bome- 
what of an Asiatic character. 

Ventimiglia, under tlie name ofAlbium Iitle- 
metium, was formerly a city of some size and note, 

* BroukedoD. Thi^rixjia and cbvlths dC Uie Snoai Roiii 
aie podiculurly deacciliud by SauKbutt;. 
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the oapilal of the Ligiires Intemdii, and amuniri- 
pivm. It beloiijTeU, in more modern times, to 
Provence, when that country was under the domi- 
nion of the illustrious Joan of Naples ; by whom 
it WEB eold to the Genoese, and it became the 
western frontier of the territory of the Republic" 
A series of sleep lig-zag terraces leads down from 
the town to the vride bed of the Roja or Rotta {the 
ancient fliiiitfin), flowing from the Co! de Tende, 
which ia crossed by a hali-ruined bridge. In this 
plain, the large reed which is found in moist places 
all along tliis coast, attains a great height: it is 
very useful for fences, poles, and other purposes, 
where there la a scarcity of wood. After crossing 
the plain, the road ascends to the village of Bordi- 
ghera, near which, on the wide sandy beach, are 
some beautiful groves of palm-trees, giving an 
eastern air to the landscape. These trees are, 
however, seidom seen in a natural state. To blanch 
the leaves, and make them more marketable, the 
trees are tied up, bo as to present a most unpictu- 
resque appearance. TJiey are cultivated as articles 
of commerce, to supply Rome and other Italian 
cities, and even .parts of Germany, with palm- 
branches for the ceremonies of the church on Pabn 
Sunday. The fruit of the palm (the date) never 
ripen 8 here. 

A bold road, overhanging the sea, winds round 
the Capo Nero to San Remo, al^er Genoa and 

• Brockedon. Cramor'a Italy, ygl. i. p. 23. The Eutta 
is 5U)>iiiisutl tu have beeo the western buunilary of Liguiin ; 
but (he /fl/emf/>7wure a Liguritin race, and the trophj ' 
Auprtatus, on thi: Bummit uf the Jtptt MiriUmx, 
the limits of Italy oud EJuul. 
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Savona the most populous town of Liguria, con- 
taining above 15,000 inhabitants. It is finely 
situated on the declivity of a mountain, and seems 
to consist chiefly of convents. To that of St. 
Francis de Sales, on the shore, many young 
women are sent to be educated from all tJie States 
of Sardinia. An old monastery belonging to the 
Jesuits, served in 1827 as an inn. On the brow 
of a hill to the right stands the palace of the 
Princess Borgia, commanding a fine view of the 
ocean* Oranges, citrons, and lemons are so abun- 
dant here, as to be articles of commerce. The 
costume and the patois of the place are both pe- 
culiar. 

The next sixteen miles, from San Remo to 
Porto Maurizio must be endured by the traveller 
* as a foil to the general beauty of the scenes along 
this coast.' This part of the route is sterile, dull, 
and uninteresting, chiefly lying along a wild, open 
moor descending to the sea. Capes and coves 
succeed each other amid dreary and barren scenes ; 
and heaps of sea-weed, collected for fodder, indi- 
cate the poverty of the land. Porto Maurizio is 
finely situated on a bold promontory, on the 
summit of which a noble church, with its arcades 
and spires, forms a beautiful object. At its foot, 
the Fiume di Maurizio is crossed by a ferry. A 
mile beyond is Oneglia, a town famous for its 
rich and extensive olive-groves. Its ruined mo- 
nasteries and fine churches have a very striking 
effect when looked back upon from the other side 
of the town. To the left is seen the monastery of 
San Sebastiano, with its numerous Gothic windows 
and arcades, and crumbling walls, beyond which 
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rise the lofty snowy domes of ike Alps, Tlie 
principality of Oneglia was sold by the Doria 
family to the King of Sardinia in the fourteenth 
century ; and here the celebrated Andrea Duria 
wa.s boru iit 1468. After dtiubling another cape, 
the traveller reaches the valley and village of 
Marino dl Diana, where a beautiful littlt; cove 
ofieTH a secure shelter to vessels overtaken by the 
sudden storms of the Med^erranean. The Caa- 
tello di Diann, seated upon a hill about two mikt 
firam the shore, is supposed to occupy the site of a 
temple of Diana, of which, however, no vestiges 
remain. The road now ascends through the 
narrow and wretched village of Cervo, and is 
carried round the Capo di Cervo ; it then desceuds 
to the bed of a torrent near the village of Marino 
d'Andora, and again rises to double the Capo delle 
Melle, whence a beautitid view is obtained of the 
Bayof Langueglia, withAllassio and the island of 
G^nara in the distance.* Languesiia (pro- 
nounced by the natives LanguagRia) with its 
rouud fort, has a neat appearance, like most Ita- 
lian towns, at a distance. It stands on the saidy 
heach, consisting chiefly of a long, narrow street, 
with very high arches extending over it from 
house to house : the effect ia like passing under n 
canaLf The road tlience runs alon^ the beach to 

• This islttQil, which lica between Allasiio and Albeufta, 
received its nmne, accordinj; io Vatro, from the number o( 
turkvys fuund there, pioductcL from a few that had becD 
loft by sotnu aailuis. 

f San Steffauo, on the lianks of (he roaring Taggit, 
hrtween S. lUmo aad Fuito Mauiizio, is built in the a ~ 



Alkssio, a long, straggling town, rich and po- 
pulous. The inhabitants, whose chief employment 
iff the coral fishery, have a striking air of inde- 
pendence ; and on no part of the coast, Mr. 
Brockedon says, is the character of the people 
more decidedly maritime. ' The cap of the sailor 
of the Mediterranean, which is usually represented 
upon the engraved heads of Ulysses, is still uni- 
versally worn here. The women of middle age 
are generally bald, owing to the practice of draw- 
ing all their hair to a knot on the top of the head. 
The reputation of the Ligurians for dishonesty, is 
recorded by Diodorus ; and the people of AUassio 
do not seem ambitious of a higher character.* 
Persons are cautioned against travelling alone or 
by night in their neighbourhood. 

Another rocky headland, over which an excel- 
lent road has lately been canied, divides this bay 
from that of Albenga. The town of that name, 
the Albium Ingaunum of the Romans, was once 
a place of importance, and several ancient ves- 
tiges remain : the principal one is a bridge built 
by Proculus, who was a native of the place.* The 
Arosoia (the Mc.rula of Pliny), winding through 
the plain, falls into the sea near the foot of the 
promontory. The road now skirts the bay, amid 
scenes of luxuriant beauty, passing through the 
towns of Ceriale, Borghetta, Lovano, and La 
Pietra. The plain is very rich, and covered with 
orchards and garden grounds. The figs are very 
large and dark. A species of apple called pomU 

* Having gainwl great riches as a pirate, ho caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor in GauL for which he 
was raised by the Emperor Probus to the gibbet, 
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carJi, is mudi boasted of. Tlie vine, the olive- 
tree, tlje pomegranate, the tamarisk, carrots, and 
maize, are also cultivated, and focm a most 
luxtirious mixture. Hemp is also grown in the 
marshes. Uills in every varied form of beauty, 
with villages climbing their sides and crowning 
their summits, the liigh campatiili stretdiing up 
their long towers, tlie whole backed by the fine 
peaked summits of tlie Maritime Alps, — auch is 
the scene whicji presents itself from the various 
points commanding a view of the plain. The 
finest view, however, is obtained from the bare 
" and rocky cape called Capra Zoppo, which se- 
parates tlie Bay of Alhenga from that of Finale. 
Here, looking towards the sea, the wliite latewi 
sails of the barks are seen Bparkling like gems ; 
beneatli is tlie long white curve of tlie beach, 
dividing the deep blue waters of the Mediterranean 
&om tbe rich vegetation of die plain ; while land- 
ward, the view is bounded by the Apenuuies and 
distant Alps. 

Finale is capable of being made an excellent 
port. The jealous Genoese, faring that the Duke 
of Savoy would purchase the Marquasate of Finale 
of the House of Austria for this object, bought it, 
in 1713, for aOO.OOO pieces of silver. The town 
ia well built, and stands at the mouth of a rich 
valley. It is called Finale Marina, to distinguish 
it from Finale Borgo, half a league up the couuir;'. 
The new road, which, in J 826, had been carried 
no further from Geaoa than Finale, now enters 
the precipitous rock which forms the Capo di Noli, 
by a gallery 500 feet in length. This cape is con- 
sidered by sailors as very dangerous, particularly 
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on the eastern side, in wiiicli aspect every cape 
along tliis coast presents a most rugged appear^ 
auce. The httle fishing-town of Noli, which » 
deeply imbayed between the capes of Noli and 
Vado, has the honour of having once beon aa 
independent republic. Its castle ie a very pic- 
turesque object. Noli is supposed to be tlie Ad 
Navalia of the Itinerary of Antoninus ; allhougli 
Mr. Cramer iixes that station at Arenzano. A fine 
road is now carried round the headland which 
eeparates the Bay of Noli from that of Vado. 
Mr. Forsyth, who was driven into Noli by rough 
weatlier, in attempting the voyage from Nice ta 
Genoa in a felucca, describes his route from that 
place as lying over a mountain which modem 
^ographers class among the Apennines, though 
D. BrutuB ranks it as the last of the Alps. ' This 
pass,' he adds, ' which appeared to Dante one uf 
the four worst in Italy, brought us round the pro- 
montory to a gap in the sunimit, where a hurri- 
cane, meeting us with all the advantage of a 
blast-tube, threatened to blow us back into the 
sea.'* Vado, the ancient Vada Sabalia,f is 
situated in a bay which affords a small but secure 
harbour, around whieii are some remarkable ca- 
verns. It has a fort, which defends tlie coast. 

From Yado, the toad lies over a fertile plain 
covered with villages and gardens, to Savona, tlie 

» Fofsyth, vnl. L p. 2. 

+ Thu uarae (/'urfa Sid^alaruin, Sntolio, or Sabnia) innrlti, 

Mr, Cnmvr Iclls ms, tlie Bhunow uiil muddy nature uf Ills 

sliDie. Here Antoajr halteil ai\ct his defeai ntur Modvoa. 

— Cwmtr, vol. i. p. M. Cirero desctites it ai Ijjng inler 

Pl^cwBiniini et A/prt,imfciii(iiiJiiiiaoi! ilfr/iiciendiim. 
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second city ia the Genoese territory, with a po- 
pulation of about 10,000 souls. It has struggled 
to rival the importance of Genoa itself ; hut the 
jealousy of the chief city has always been on the 
alert to check its aggrandisement ; and when Savona 
was taken by the King of Sardinia in 1746, its 
harbour was partly filled up, to gratify the 
Genoese.* Tlie fine old castle, defending the port, 
was, during the last wars, for some time occupied 
by English troops, t Savona had formerly ex- 
tensive manufactories of earthenware and soap; 
but its commerce and prosperity have long been 
on the decline. The town is well built, containing 
four handsome parish churches, besides con- 
ventual establishments and hospitals; but the 
streets are narrow, like those of Genoa, crooked, 
and badly paved with brick. The inhabitants 
boast of tlie number of distinguished persons to 
whom their city has given birth. Among these 
are two pontiffs (Sixtus IV. and Julius II.), five 
saints, and fifteen cardinals, together with a 

* Savona had two harbours ; one spacious and secure, 
which was filled up by the Genoese; the other is small 
and difficult of approach, from the accumulation of mud 
and sand at its entrance. 

j- * The shippin}^ lies safely moored under the Blessed 
Virgin, on the pedestal of whose statue is an inscription at 
once Latin and Italian, which the Mediterranean seamen 
^.ing in storms : — 

" Jn mare irafo, in suhita procei/a^ 

Jnvocofe, nostra Benigna Stella P* * 

— Forsj'th, vol. i. p. 3. The protection of the Mndonna 

])roved unavailing, however, when, in 1 746, sixteen French 

and Spanish vi^sels, ladeu with military stores, were sunk 

in the h ^irboiu: by the "bom\ja oi a^ 'fti\\\&\v %v^\aAxwi, 
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swarm of bishops. Their claims, however, Mr. 
Brockedon remarks, cannot be regarded as 
altogether free from suspicion, since they include 
also among the natives of their city, the Emperor 
Pertinax, who was born at Alba Pompeia, and 
Columbus, whose birth-place was certainly not 
Savona. Chiabrera, the lyric poet, of whom they 
might be justly proud, is forgotten in his native 
city. Th^ people speak better Italian here, than at 
Genoa ; and they mostly understand French.* 

Prior to 1810, the only road between Savona 
and Genoa was, as far as Voltri, a difficult and 
dangerous path, little frequented,t and nearly all 
communication was carried on by water. The 
road which was then made, is one of the finest in 
Europe, except where it passes through narrow, 
dirty villages, or across the fords of torrents, over 
which bridges have not yet been thrown. The 
impetuosity of the torrents, after rain, renders it 
difficult indeed to construct bridges near the estua- 

* The best account of Savona will be fbund in 'A Spinster's 
Tour,' pp. 383 — 414. This Writer adopts the oft-repeated 
error, however, that the name of soap is taken from this 
city. It would be a more plausible supposition, ihat it took 
its name from its soap-manufactories. The word soap is of 
uncertain etymology, but may be traced through the forms 
of the Latin sapoy Italian sapone, Arabic sabun, Portuguese 
sabao, French savon. The Gaelic sabAj salve, is apparently 
the same word. Savona, however, is probably of similar 
derivation with Saone and Save. "We suspect that the 
original root would be found to refer to oil or the olive, like 
the Hebrew shemen. 

f Addison, who was driven into Savona by rough 
weather, and obliged to make the best of his way to Genoa 
by land, speaks of the road as * mudi moi<i ^^MviJiX. 'Csva.w 
that over Mount Cenis,' 
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lies along tliis coast, capable of resisting tiie 
floods. There is not mucb to interest the traveller 
in this part of the route, besides the rich chwacter 
of tiie vegetation. Except in a few situationB, 
there are scarcely any timber trees, the olive-tree • 
beiog most frequently seen, which is only a shnib ; 
tiie myrtle, the orange-tree, the white cistus, and 
the aloe also abound. The latter is seen growing 
in every nook of tite roclis ; while the tamarisk 
dips its graceful foliage almost into the waves; 
and the ground is enamelled, in May, with orcliis, 
heath, and wliite poppies. The Gulf of Genoa 
itself presents the most exquisite colouring, and 
has been elegantly Btyled by a female Traveller, 
' a vast prism.' 

One spot upon this route, though only a small 
fishing village, derives historical interest from 
beiog the reputed birth-place of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. This is Cogoleto, about IS miles from 
Genoa, where they shew the house, and even the 
chamber, in which theffreatNavigatoris said to have 
been bom. It is at the back of tlie house, luoking 
out upon the sea, — the element upon wiiich he was 
destined to win himself an immortal name. On 
the front of the house are painted the followidg 
■ inscriptions : ^HH 

I 

^B cull 

L 



' AboTi> us rose the bald and burnt lops of the /I^Si 
1, the aides of which were cut into narrow terraces, and 
planted with olir&^TCGs. Here, tho olire TeceiveE the beet 
" '"' "'n, and finds that schistous, siafy, loose, brokeu 
. and those craggy hills, which Virgil itcommcnds 
trees.' — Forsyth, vol, i. ]). 'J. 
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Corre, s'aggira, terren scopre, e fronde 
D*olivo in segno, al gran No6 ne rende. 
L' imita in cid Colombo, nh a* asconde, 
£ da sua patria il mar solcando fende ; 
Terrene alfin scoprendo diede fondo, 
Otiferendo all' Ispano un nuovo Monde. 

Li 2 Dicembre, 1650. Prete Antonio Colombo.' 

n. 

^Hospes siste graduni : Fuit hic lux prima Cohimbo 
Orbe viro majori ; heu ! nimis arcta Domus V 

m. 
^ Uhus erat mundus : Duo sunt, ait Iste, fuere.' * 



* We copy these inscriptions from Mr. Brockeden's 
Illustrations. In a note, the Writer adverts to the able 
mquixy instituted by Mr. Washington Irving, in his Life 
of Coliunbus, respecting his birw-place, which has given 
rise, in Italy, to a long and acrimonious controversy. 
Claims have been advanced to the honour, on behalf of 
Cuccaro, a casde in Montferrat, and Pradello, a village of 
the vale of Nura, near Piacenza, as well as f^aVona and 
several other places in the Genoese territory. Mr. Irving*8 
researches have invalidated all these claims, except those of 
Genoa itself and Cogoleto. It appears, that Columbus's 

fraudfather was of Quinte ; his family possessed a small 
. ouse at Terra Rosso, between Quinte and Nervi ; his father 
lived a short time at Mulcento *, and he had relations residing 
at Cogoleto. Mr. Irving, who considers the strongest 
evidence to be in favour of the city of Genoa itself, adimts, 
that one, if not both, of the two admirals with whom Colum- 
bus sailed, was a native of Cogoleto ; and the preservation 
of the portrait of the Great Discoverer by the families at 
Coffoleto, is strongly in their favour. It is true, that 
Columbus speaks of himself as a native of Genoa, and of 
the Republic of Genoa as his beloved country. But Mr. 
Brockedon remarks, that every native of the State, from 
Sarzaune to Ventimiglia, calls himself a Genoese. ' That the 
State of Genoa attaches belief to the evidence that Cogoleto 
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A\::r: is a linle coast- town, one stage (about 

r:j":: r'!e** ^>Tn Genoa, Here is a bridge over 

!!•? I r.Vrusa. ^hich has been partly destroyed by 

:: i^LiOvif : ard Hie traveller is obliged to pass 

'.'rroush one of \he arches, instead of over it. Some 

i>f the n-ir.ainiiig arches have been converted into 

(H^ Cilinp!^. and have an odd appearance. About 

:!.r^? miles up ihe valley are large paper-mills, 

i« l.ich have been established time out of mind ; 

r.riii xhe Vohri paper ^ is much esteemed. Long 

l>efore luniincr tlie Pbaros point which conceals 

-.he city, die light -house of Genoa is seen, marking 

1$ sanation. At length, the cit)' itself bursts upon 

;he view, sweeping round the bay in the form of 

.in amphitheatre, hacked by a line of hills, and, 

:ogether with its barbour crowded with masts, and 

the venerable fortifications which defend the bay, 

jreseniinfiT a ver}- noble and striking appearance. 

Rcsen'inir a description of this city for our next 

ihajitor, we shall occupy the remainder of the 

] reseni with an account of the more familiar route 

to Genoa from Turin, which will complete our 

iloscri}iiion of Piedmont. 

Leaving Turin by the magnificent bridge over 
the Po, the traveller for some miles ascends that 
liver bv a beautiful road, under gentle eminences 
1 overtti with vineyards, \'illas, churches, and mo- 
rastories ; and tlien, traversing the open plain, he 
reaciies at Asti, (23 miles from Turin,) the banks 
of the Tanaro, flowing from tlie Apennines. About 

H-as the place of his nativity, is shewn by the fact, that a 
civil oiHctr (a prcpnst) is stationi-d there, a part of wliose 
duty it is to sliew the house to ^Vtwv^^to: 
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half way is a town called Villa Nuova, which, from 
the remains of fortifications, appears to have been 
at one time a place of some consequence. 

Asti (Asta Colonia) is an episcopal city, with a 
population estimated at 21,000 souls. It is sur- 
rounded with vineyards which produce the best 
wine of Piedmont. Its extensive walls are now in 
a ruinous condition ; and of the hundred towers 
for wliich it once was famous, scarcely thirty re- 
main, which seem nodding to their fall. Asti was 
almost destroyed by the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa in 1 1 54, in pursuance of his plan for humbling 
the Italian States. It was so flourishing, however, 
in the thirteenth century, as to be able to cope with 
the forces of Charles I. of Naples. In the four- 
teenth century, it formed part of the territory of 
the lords of Milan, and was transferred, as the 
dowry of a Milanese princess, to the Duke of 
Orleans. It remained under the dominion of the 
French till the year 1529, when it was ceded, by 
the treaty of Cambray, to the Emperor, who made 
it over to Emmanuel of Savoy. Addison (in 1700) 
speaks of it as ' tlie frontier town' of the Duke's 
dominions.* Asti is under the special protection 
of a saint of singular name, to whom the cathedral 
is dedicated, San Secondo.t It boasts, moreover, 
of containing the paternal mansion of one who, 

* Addison's Remarks on Italy, p. 252. Asti l^elonged io 
the dutchy of Montferrat, a fief of the empire, the possession 
of which was confirmed to the House of Savoy by the peace 
of Utrecht. It is now included in the division of Ales- 
sandria. 

t Accordingly, the city seal bore this couplet as a legend : 
' Asta nitet mundoy 
Sancto cuttoUe Secundo. 



though no saint, enjoys a still higher leputation in 
Italy, the Conte Vitlorlo Alfieri. 

In the manners and costume of the inhabitants 
of this city, the traveller from the other aide of the 
Alps may perceive the first decided marks of his 
having reached another region. Ontheroail. hemay 
have marited a peculiarity in the dress of the pea- 
sants, in the form of their waggons, and inthesingQ- 
!ar high yoke of their pretty cream-coloured oxen, 
' gravely pacing along in trappings like the adored 
Apis.' But in 3ie streets and market-place of Asti, 
everything indicates a change in tlie national usages 
andhahits. ' Tlie profiision of beautifiil fruits ar- 
ranged in stalls with much efffect, and served by 
pretty, sprightly women, whose gipsy counte- 
nances become the large double handkerchief caie- 
lessly tied over their black, well-parted hair. Or 
left to fall lightly on the shoulders ; the variotiB 
forms, and devices, and shades of the maccaroni ; 
the profusion of fancy bread, without one butcher's 
or poulterer's stall intervening ; bespeak the simple 
taste of the people ; while the portiera in place of 
doors, the apparatus for making lemonade at every 
house of refreshment, the outer-closed siiutters or 
long blinds, more general than at Turin, announce 
the nearer approach to a tropical climate.'* 

From Asti, the route lies over the rich, undulat- 
ing country on the left side of the Tanaro, which 
winds among the hills to Alessandria, distant (by 
the road) about 26 miles. This is a handsome city, 
containing about 30,000 inhabitants. It is said to 
derive its name from Pope Alexandei UJL^ihj 
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whom it was made an epbcopal see, in 1168. To' 
this has been added the surname of Delia Pag[ia,-^ 
the natives say, on account of the fertilily of ite' 
countiy ; others, thnt it was given lo it in con- 
tempt, by Frederic Barharosaa ; a third esplartil- 
tion IB, that it was customary to crown here, wilhrf 
alTaw diadem, the emperor elect ; and a fourth, tluiC 
the inhabitants, for want of wood, are obliged! 
to heat their ovens with straw !* The reader OiS/ 
choose between these explanationa. The city has 
been famous for the sieges it has sustained, al- 
though it has been repeatedly taken. But the wars 
of other limes are now forgotten in the more recent 
events wliich have given celebrity to the field of 
Mareng;o. On the bare plain of tlie Tanaro, Na- 
poleon gained that decisive victory over the Aua- 
trians, which takes its name from a village about &. 
league from this city. On the surrender of Ales- 
sandria, the Conqueror made it a condition, that its 
walls should be destroyed ; and the masses of 

• Pennington, vol. i. p. 295. Spinster's Tour, p. 319. 
Starke's Directions, p. 120. We knosrnot wheuea the latit- 
mentioned writer diew her inrormiition, tint tho ancient 
nomc of ihe city waa J/raonrfria StaifUionm. According 
to Albert!, (b, Bolognase miter cilod by the Spinster,) tM 
city was built in 1178, bv the Milanese, the Placen- 
tiana, and the Cretnonese, after Fjederit Barbarosaa hud 
laid waitte their rBspactiiiH leraitoritB. They gave it ths' 
name of CeBaiia ; and in a few years, the new towii gKW 
ioto inch siie and strength as to excite the Empetgr's jea- 
lousy, BJid induce him to lay siege to it. The refugees ile- 
fenil»l their strong hold aa valiantly, that, at the end of six 
months, the tyrant drew off his troops; and the valiant Ce- 
sarian» were rawarded by Po]>o Aleiander, by having theii 
town raised to the rank of an cplscu^o^ w^i MU^. &^ii&l&^ 
with lbs namo of iiii HoUaess. 
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ruin wliicli they present, shew that they must once 
liave been capable of making a stout defence. The 
cikadol was formerly reckoned one of the strongest 
places in Europe. It is now occupied partly as a 
garrison station, and partly as a prison for felons 
condemned to hard labour. The city still boasts 
also of a handsome royal palace, though the sove- 
reign rarely visits it, except in journeying to 
Genoa. 

In its general effect, one Traveller tells us, Ales- 
sandria pleases more than any other town in this 
part of tlic country. ' The streets, especially that 
of Marengo, are spacious, ' airy, and well-built. 
Its principal square is very handsome, and planted 
all round with double rows of acacia, under the 
spreading shade of which the people lounge on 
benches, and the fruit and vegetable women range 
their stalls and baskets. The churches are hand- 
^5ome> tliougli not as riclily adorned as at Turin. 
The bridge over the Tanaro is covered, and has the 
effect of a fine corridor.* Tlie shops display the 
usual abundance of food and manufactures, but 
little of fancy or ornament. The people are frank 
and civil, and tlie women more studious of dress 
than their livelv-lookini? neiijhbours of Asti.' 
Very bright stuffs of various colours, fancifully 
made, large gold necklaces and ear-rings, braided 
hair fastened with ornamented bodkins, form the 
attractive costume of even the market-women. 
'J'lie hotel in the Contrada di Marevgo, is highly 
prait^i\l by this Traveller. The dining-room, with 

* It rests ujion 62 arches, some of which are said to liave 
been stopped up by the French, to increase the rapidity of 
the stream, and prevent the Austrians from crossing ! 



its well-painted ceiling, halls tastefully frescoed^ 
and magnificent pier-glasseB, would be thou}j;Iii 
handsoiue for a ball-room in England. The dinLier 
would have ' shamed an alderman's feast,' com- 
prising every luxury from every Italian State, with 
steaks of beef and joints of mutton to euit the taste 
of Milor Anglais. With this abundance were 
united the requisites of cleanliness, alert attendance, 
and moderate charges. Altogether, this Traveller 
was charmed with Alessandria and its inhabit- 
About a mile from the town, the route crosses, 
by a neat bridge, the broad and rapid liurmida, 
which flows into the Tanaro ; and half a league 
further, reaches the albergo of Marengo. The 
obelisk erected on the spot where Desaix fell, haB 
been taken down by order of his Sardinian Majesty; 
and no trophy of victory or trace of conflict now 
remains on these tranquil plains. Marengo and 
the neighbouring town of Toro are said to have 
been of some note in early times ; and many an- 
cient vestiges remained, before Alessandria drew 
away their population, and reduced them to incon- 
siderable hamlets. JBeyond Marengo, the road 
divides ; one branch rmining on to Tortona and 
Fiuma, while the Genoa road turns more to the 
southward, and leads to Novi, where it meets the 
Milan road. Here, the traveller quits Piedmont,' 
and enters the Genoese territory. Novi (which ig 
said to take ita name from having bad nine towers) 
is situated at the fool of the Apennines, in the 
midst of vineyards. The town is tolerably well 
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built, containing several noble mansions belonging 
to opulent citizens of Genoa, who spend the autumn 
here. The population is estimated at 8000 souls. 
One tower only of the old castle remains, crowning 
an eminence. The old road from Novi passed 
over the rugged summit of the Bocchetta, wind- 
ing through some beautiful mountain scenery. 
The new road is far less picturesque, but much 
more easy, being carried over chaussees and along 
mountain terraces, to Campo Marone ; whence a 
delightful drive of ten miles, through a beautiful 
country, studded with villas and chateanx, aUd )^a- 
tered by the Polcevef a, leads to Genoa. At Rovi- 
Bola, the Mediterranean bursts on thie view in all 
its grandeur; then, turning short, the traveller 
comes to the beautiful suburb of S. Pietro d' Arena'; 
and proceeding along the sea-shore, passes under 
the high rock of the light-house, skirts the harbour, 
and, passing through several gates, finds himself 
in the once proud capital of Liguria. 



Note, — At page 176, we have stated, that only an ass and 
a mule are kept at La Tour ; but, from later information 
obtained while these sheets have been passing through the 
press, we find, that horses^ mules, and gigs may be hired 
there. There are now ffleen churches and pastors. The 
communet of St. Jean and Lucerne may be reached in half 
an hoiu: from La Tuiu:. For Rosa, at page 174, road Rora. 
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CHAPTER IV 
GBNOA. 



' The Grst sight of Genoa from the sea,' Temsrlctf. 
Mr. Simond, ' is certainly very fine ; and we saW 
it under favourable circumstances, when the \aAt. 
rayB of the setting sun shed over it the richest; 
golden tints of evening. Two gigantic piers pro-* 
ject into the sea, and a light-Louse of stupenduud 
proportions stands picturesquely on the point of • 
rock. An abrupt hill rises behind, bare and- 
brown, and speckled all over with innumerable 
white dots, being country-house a within the walla. 
Tliis hill, which, in a semi-circle of twelve miles* 
contains many limes more ground than the town 
covers, is so completely burnt up, that its colour 
has been compared to that of a crSme ait chorxlal. 
As to the celebrated amphitheatre of palaces, sai3 
to he displayed from the sea, they were scarcely 
visible behind the red and green buildings whicli 
surround the port, themselves hid in part by a 
liuge wall standing between them and the water. 
The interior of the tosvn consists of extremely 
narrow streels, mere lanes, eight or ten feet wide, 
between immensely liigh palaces. When you look 
op, their cornices appear ahnost to touch across 
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the street, scarcely leaving a strip of blue sky 
between. These streets, too steep as well as too 
narrow for carriacres, are at least clean, cool, 
and quiet. Many of them have in the middle, a 
brick causey two or three feet wide, for the 
convenience of mules and of porters going up 
loaded; for they are not practicable for carts. 
The sides are paved with flat stones for the con- 
venience of tlie numerous walkers. 

' Two streets are accessible to carriages. One 
of them, the Slrada Balbi, is entirely formed of 
palaces more magnificent than tliose of Rome, 
neater certainly, and less gloomy and neglected ; 
but, when I say neater, I mean the interior, for the 
gates are, in the same manner, a receptacle of 
filth. These palaces are each built round a court, 
and the best apartments are on the tliird floor, for 
the benefit of light and air. The roof, being flat, 
is adorned witli shrubs and trees, as myrtle, pome- 
granate, orange-tree, lemon-tree, and oleanders 
twenty-five feet high, growing not in boxes only, 
but in the ojicn ground several feet deep, brought 
liither and supported on arches. Fountains of 
water play among these artificial groves, and keep 
up their verdure and shade during the heat of 
summer. Some of the terraces, on a level with 
apartments paved with the same marble, decorated 
with the same plants, and liglited at night, appear 
to be a continuation of the rooms ; but, looking 
up, you see the stars over head, instead of a painted 
ceiling. 

' A plan of the city in the year 1364, still ex- 
tant, is curious, from the number of fortified 
dwellings and high towers for the purpose of 



defence, during tlie mad period of domestic waiw 
fare between Guelfs and Gliibeiinea. ThoM 
EtTUctures have wJiolly disappeared, and a new 
archttectura] progeny has succeeded, rematknblfs 
for beauty, tasle, and magnificence, but not fox 
Blrcngtli. Neither Home nor Venice offera any 
thing comparable with the profusion of marble 
columns, marble statues, marble walls, and marble 
elairs, of whole tows of palaces here, or with the 

pictures which tliey contain Genoa exhibila 

fewer remains of ancient Bpiendour than Venice, 
but more actual wealth and comfort. We read itf 
the dechne of Genoa, but we see that of Venice 
The churches here appear nothing after tliose of 
Borne ; yet, several ol them would he beautiful, if 
less profusely gilt and over fine. The Ajinojiciata, 
for infitanee, suggested the idea of a gold snuS* 
box. The walla of some of these churches, in th» 
interior, are striped with red and white marble i 
but the cathedral is striped outside with red and 
black. 

' The Exchange, where the noble merchants of 
Genoa formerly assembled to carry on their mighty 
trade, is now shewn as a curiosity. When w« 
Kaw it, market-women were there, selhng cherries 
by the pound ; and at night, the steps and marbt^ 
balustrade between the columns, were black wit^ 
tagrants and beggars lying all of a heap asleep. ,. 

' The Albergo di Poveri is an institution at 
great apparent utility, and at any rate, exhibit* 
great public munificence, the beauties of arcb^. 
lecture being there united to perfect convenience. 
Ftfieen or sixteen hundred individuals, orphBli|j 
and old people, find shelter there, and the lalte^ 
especially ^slcep single in spacious donnitoriea^ 



T are not obfigeJ to woifc As to flted 
fcey are brought up lo different trades carried ol 
ii (he house ; and at a proper age, Uiey are allowi' 
Mf the proceeds of their labour, with which &i 
■jBrchase their own clothing, and part of their 
.fbod, soup and bread only being found in tbe 
%>use. Only forty or fifty children out of the , 

%hoIe number (about one thousand) could read and 
%mte : the reason assigned was, that it would re- 
4trire too manv masters to teach them all. Genoa 
MSB several hospitals for the tick of all nations, 
iMo are indiscriminately admitted, f visited the 
cipal one, founded and supported by private 
-.^ations, and adorned with numerous busts and 
ilBtues perpetuating the memory of its noble be- 
fefactors. There was apace and cleanliness. 1 

Tlie sick lay single tn beds four feet apart, the i 

Apen space between the double row about twenty 
»et, and the ceilings very liigh ; — not the least 
nfensive smell, even in (he ward of llie wounded.* 

* Foriyth, who haa givEii only a TCry brief and hasty 

iHetch of Qi^Qoa, from recollectioa, speaks of ila huspiliM 

aa vyinK in moirnificenire with its palaces, and as seeming 

more than sufficient foi oU the itiseasc and miseiy Hiat 

should exist in eo small a State ; fiiTgettitig that Onvj 

irere not exclusiVGly designed for native objecta. In thnse I 

busta and (tatueS, — the ' pompoua asd uufurm effigies of 

rich men,' he saw nothing to interest him ; but at the 

jilberga de' Povcri, there is a sculpluie of a higher order ; 

' a dead Christ in alia relino, by Michael Angelo. The 

Vk and death which he baa thrairii iuto this little tiling 

^••In bresthini; tenderness of the Virgin, and the heavtin^ 

^H Jmpuiunt Dflhe corpie, appeared tn me beauties fonigq to 

^ElJbB tramcndDus seuius of ihe aitUl' This medallion i« in 

Jhe chapel Ettocfitd to the matitutioD, and seems lo ha*« ^^1 

been generally oVLTlooItud, Blthau),'h the &aeai piuce dt^^l 

^^^cnlpture df whicb Geooa can boant. , "^^H 



' A bridge one hundred feet high, unites two 
elevated parts of Ihe town, passing with threB 
giant strides over IiouBeB six stories high, which dd . 
not come up to the spring of the arclies. This it 
the work of one of the princely citizeoa of Genoa, 
in the sixteenth century. The same individual (of 
one of the same family, the Sauli) erected at tiiB ' 
end of the bridge a noble structure in the best 
taste, the church of SCa. Maria Carigtiano : thd 
architect was Perugino. Four colossal statues by 
Puget* adorn the nave ; but affectation and exag- 
geration appeared to me the most conspicuous 
features of these chefi-d'wuvre. It is certainly 
well worth while to go up to the cupola, for the 
extensive view over sea and land, — mostly ove* 
the aemi-circular and amphitheatricai space en- 
closed by the walls of the town ; a. wide area 
interspersed with villas, with terraces, with meagrd 
groves of the pale olive, and, here and there, a 
greener paten of orange-trees and ^ineyardSi 
The houses stand, as Italian country-houses ge- 
nerally do, in coitspicuous nakedness, with only a 
straigiit avenue of clipped trees, tortured into aQ 
sorta of shapes, before them. They are inhabiteo 
only in spring and autumn, three weeks or a montS 
at each Ume ; and it is reaUy something in favout 
of the good taste of the natives, that they do not 
seem to like these places.'t 

» This Traveller aljles Puget, (whether in eaiogy or in 
iiony a not cleoj,) ' the Mithael Augelo of France." Thvf 
art! deserijjvd by auuthtr Traveller ati ' taleratila stntuea, oA 
rather fuu largo a scsie fur the church.' Thu bridge, ' ill 
Bituiifba aiiil utility, much reBumblea the South Bridge of 
Eilinhurjrli, nnil bds scarcely more beauty to revaiaraeod 
it.-— BfcefchM of Ituly, sul. i. p. 182. 

+ Simoiid, pp. 5S3— 590, With the laltet ^art, jS 'Ci 
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The very different impressions which Genoa 
produces u]x>n different traYellers, are, perhaps, 
sufficiently accounted for, (as was remarked in 
reference to Turin,) hy its being sometimes visited 
in the wav to Florence and the South, sometimes 
merely touched at on the return route. Mr. 
Bn^ckedon remarks, tliat • Genoa generally dis- 
a]ijH)ints the traveller's expectation ;* and he thinks, 
tliat the title of superb has been improperly he- 
slowed upon it ' The palaces,' he says, * have 
the representation, rather than the reality of 
architectural enrichment Columns, porticoes, 
pediments and architraves, statues and arabesques, 
ar^^ }viinteti on the facades, and sometimes even 
uwn ta\vdr\* pink and yellow grounds ; and 
what ai^iH^ars to be splendour, is only pretence.' 
]Slr. Vorsyth, jiiving a different rendering to 
tlie honorary epithet by which the city was once 
disiinjruished, says : — * The palaces, I apprehend, 
iia\e to this city the epithet of Proud. Their 
blaik and white fronts were once the distinctive of 

«U^oripiion, it will Ve ainusinj^ to compare Evelyn's very 
*lirt«ri\'nT aoivum. in 1644. * \Ve took horses and made 
ihe oiiviiii of thi' city, as far as the new walls would let us. 
Thi'\ art* l»iuh of a prodipous height, and with Herculean 
iudu^lry ; witness those vast pieces of whole mountains 
vl'icV. they have luwn away, and blown up with gun- 
powder, to render them steep and inaccessible. They are 
'.iot inuoh less than twenty miles in extent, reaching beyond 
ihe unno^l buildings of the city. From one of these pro- 
m«»nior!t's, we could easily discern the island of Corsica; 
and Iroia the same, eastward, we saw a vale having a great 
torrent running through a most desolate, barren countr}*; 
and ihea, turniiig our eyes more nortliward, we saw those 
WlkiV»ifs «'///«« of S. Pietro d' Arena, which present another 

enuu to you, the ravishing retirements of the Genoese 

j^ii*v » — -Kvelyu't) Memoirs, vol. i. p. 77, 
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the highest nobility ; but most of those marble 
mansions have disappeared. The modern palaces 
are all faced with stucco, and some are painted in 
fresco. This fashion of painting figures on house- 
fronts, was first introduced at Venice by Giorgione ; 
but, though admired even by severe critics, to me 
it appears too gay for any building that afifects 
grandeur.'* 

The alleged disappearance of the marble 
mansions, is not easily to be explained. Evelyn 
speaks of the famous Strada Nova as * built 
wholly of polished marble.' It was designed, he 
adds, by Rubens, t ' and, for the stateliness of the 
buildings, the paving, and evenness of the streets, 
is far superior to any in Europe for the number of 
houses : that of Don Carlo d'Orias is a most 
magnificent structure. The churches are not less 
splendid than the palaces.' J Addison, who travelled 

* Forsyth, vol. i. p. 5. The Author itdds : * Nothing can 
be grand in architecture, that bears a perishahle look.* This 
position requires to be qualified ; but Addison adduces 
a stronger objection against tlus style of decoration. ' One 
often sees the front of a palace covered with painted pillars 
of diflPereut orders. . If these were so many true columns of 
marble set in* their proper architecture, they would certainly 
very much adorn the places where they stand ; but, as they 
are now, they only shew us that there is something wanting, 
and thai the palace, which, without these counterfeit pillars, 
would be beautiful in its kind, must have been more perfect 
l>y the addition of such as are real.' 

f Lady Morgan talks of Rubens as ' the historian' of 
these palaces; adding, that ' the work alluded to is ex- 
tremely rare, and is only found in the old Continental 
libraries* Evelyn refers to this rare book by Rubens, con- 
taining the description of only one street and two or three 
churches. 

t £velyu's Memoirs^ vol. i. p. 76, 



Bi:dy years »fterwar(Is, describes the ' New-atreet' 

as ' a double range of palaces from one end to the 
other, built witli an excellent faucy, aud Cl foe the 
greatest princes to inhabit.' But he does not con- 
firm Evelyn's representation of their being wholly 
of marble ; and a metaphor or hyperbole has, 
apparently, been mistaken for literal fact There 
is all the marble in Genoa, probably, that ever 
sdomed its palaces. 

' The Duke of Doria's palace,' Addison says, 
' has the best outside of any in Genoa, ae that of 
Durazzo is the best furnished witliin.' There arc, 
in fact, two Durazzo paiacea. That which is 
alluded to is, probably, the one in tlie Slrada 
Balbi, which is now a royal mansion, having been 
purchased by the King of Sardinia on his becomipg 
the sovereign of Genoa. Its front is about 251) 
feet in length. It has a superb portico, orna- 
mented with Doric columns of white marble. Its 
vast court is rich in architectuTal embetlisluncnt, 
with fountains and hanging terraces; and fi)ur 
flights of broad marble steps lead up to its im- 
mense ante-chamber ; for it is the atlic story, in 
Genoa, whicli forms the suite of state apartments. 
The lower floors, owing to the narrowness of the 
streets, are disagreeable and gloomy, and are often 
let out lo tradesmen and other inferior classes. The 
great fault of the interior of the Palay.zo Durazzo, 
Lady Morgan remarks, is, its being broken up into 
too great a number of small rooms. Tiie visiter is 
led tlirough a long and seemingly intfrmioable 
suite of apaitments, with marble floors,* gilded 

• Tbeyare of cumposWion.yjii'nVei. ^t^agi 245, note '.j 
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roofs, and walls huna; wiUi the productions of 
tnaatera. Galleries, cabinets, terraces, rooms of 
various names and vaiiously decorated, appear in 
endless succession ; all covered with duet, touched 
by decay, and abandoned to solitude. Even th^ 
famous gallery in this palace (100 feet in length) 
is but a lung, narrow sUp, I'ai too small for i^ 
splendid and curious colleclion of statues and 
sculptures ancient and modem. The ceiling and 
decorations are ail of the richest carving, gilding, 
and painting. The frescoes represent the de- 
struction of the four great empires. Besides the 
historical pwntings, even the tiunily [wrtraits are 
of great interest. Here, in tlieit habits of cere.- 
mony, as doges and ambassadors, range the 
ancient Durazzi ; and here, with large, languid, 
dark eyes, and primitive air, bloom the Madonna 
Francescas, Catarinas, &c., of this distinguished 
house, clad in the rich velvet of the Genoese 
looms, with Venetian chains and foreign gems, the 
produce of their husbands' commerce. A portrait 
of Anne Boleyn, by Holbein, is extremely curious ' 
for its costume, as well as for its historic interest. 
Opposite is a delicious picture of St. Catherine of 
Sweden, by Carlo Dolci. In the same room is an 
excellent Albert Durer, the ceremony of confirma- 
tion in the presence of a French monarch. The 
Sala Paolo is so called from its containing the 
ckef-d'cmvre of Paul Veronese, Mary Magdalene 
at the feet of our Saviour in tlic Pharisee's liouse. 
The great chapel contains a hall-length figure of 
Christ bearing his cross, by Titian.* 
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Tlie palace of Philip Durazzo is little less 
spacious and magnificent than that of his noble 
kinsman, which has nothing finer, however, than 
its peristyle and twenty-four Doric columns, and 
its gallery of paintings. Among these are, — ^The 
Marriage of St. Catherine by Paul Veronese ; Tlie 
Flagellation, by Ludovico Caracci ; St. Peter, by 
Annibalc Caracci ; The Tribute Money, by Guer- 
cino ; a Magdalen, by Titian ; St. Sebastian, by 
Domenichino ; Christ appearing after his Resurrec- 
tion to Mary, by the same master ; several .Guidos ;* 
and a fine portrait of Philip IV., by Rubens. 

The Doria palace referred to by Addison, is 
probably that in the Strada Nuova ; a splendid 
edifice in point of architecture, which has also 
been purchased by the King for a royal residence. 
Its simple cleirance is the more admirable by 
contrast with the gorgeous edifices in its vicinity. 
It must be the one to which Evelyn refers as 
belonging to Don Carlo d'Orias. One of the 
rooms was hung with tapestry, in which were 

to give €i better account of them. As a specimen of tlie 
little dependence tha< can be place<l on tlie reiwrts of most 
travellers, especitiUy resj)ectin<i; works of art. we may refer 
to the opposite descriptions given of the portrait of Anne 
Boleyn bj' Lady Morg<in and Mr. Simond. According to 
the lormer, * in the meagre, red haired lady represented, 
there is nothing to excuse the jKLssion of Henry VIII., 
though sometiung to account for his cutting oil' a head 
which had not a charm to plead for it.' Mr. Simond speaks 
of it as the only portrait he ever saw, which did justice to 
the ladys beauty and to the artist's talent. 

* Mr. Simond particularly admired a * Roman (Grecian ?) 
Charity' by Guido, for the excpiisite expri'ssion of the 
^-'iq^hter's coimteuance *, \Y\ou^\v \v^^ ^.tcvjw^jjY painted than 
i^aien by the same aitist m V\kft \iWL\.xQQ\a., 



wTouglit the figures of the great persona tliat tHa 
family had produced. The palace of Andrea Doriiif 
(uoiv belonging to tlie jirineea Doria PanfilU,} 
in built just witliin the city walls, close by the seti 
It is the largest of all the Genoese palaces, and 
has a magnificent appearance from the bay or 
mule; but the mansion itself is patched and 
neglected. It opens on large gardens, extending 
along the shore, and commanding a beautiful view 
of the city and port. They are characterised by 
Forsyth as ' unnaturally pretty.' Colossal ataluea 
rise over bo.\ and cypress trees, cut into all sorts 
of shapes ; and nothing conesponds lo the majesty 
of the site. In the court of this vast fabric is i 
colossal statue of Andrea Doria himaeif, in tha 
character of Neptune, much defaced. Tiie whol? 
domain, indeed, is fast going; to ruin.* In thfl 

* Mr. FocOTth tells uc, that ' the titlGB of tha iiamciit4 
Andres, vhiu extended 200 feet in front, have bevn vfiaud 
by the late revolution.' He visited Genoa in iaO'2. Tha 
Author of I Sktitclws in Italy,' »ho was there in IBIG, sayai 
' At tha time wG saw the patace, they wera in perfect pee* 
KrTBlioo, baling been, I snppose, lately niplaeed.' Yaif 
the muiuon was tenanlless. < The successors of t)p4 
(ariour of Genoa now reaiile entirely at Rome ; and ihm 
palace liuilt lo ]iertietiiale the gratitude of the State, i« 1^ 
to BDj body who will pay an adeipiate rent for It.' Mr. Pen-* 
nington, in ISIS, seems to have seen nothiD); of this proud, 
inscnption; hut, nn the cumice in front of the palace, b^ 
read one of vei^ different teuor, of whi^^h he gives the I'a4 
lowing tmndntlon : ' Andrew Doiia, in order to procuri 
repose and trnnquilliU, his cooslituliDa being worn out willtf 
fatigue, repainjil this house fur hitncelf and succeisoim,' 
Oier the door is inscribed : 'Fundarit earn Alhaimutf^ 
Such are the disci'epnucies in the aCCDUn.1i lA \tD.idiutS%, 
AdtliaoH taken no niitice of this paliic«, nm ■£u*act,i^ 
cicn Simaiul. Lady AIor);sit is \ety seaftiiien^A ■a.^gOtt 
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ptJace itgelF tiiere is nothing to lie*, lint cliriMref 
the fading frescoes of Pierino del Vapa. Of its 
magnificence in the olden lime, Evelyn gives the 
following description. 

' One of the greatest palaces here for circuit, is 
tliat of the Prince d'OrioB, which teaches from the 
sea to the summit of the mountains. The house 
is most magnificently built without, nor less glo- 
liousiy furnished within, having whole tahles and 
bedsteads of massy silver, many of them set with 
achates, onyxes, cornelians, lazulis, pearls, lut- 
quixes, and other precious stones. The pictures 
and statues are innumerable. To this palace 
belong tliree gardens, tiie first whereof is beautiiied 
with a tenace supported by pillars of marble: 
there is a fountain of eagles, and one of Neptune 
with other sea-gods, all of the purest white matble ; 
they stand in a most ample basin of the same stone. 
At the side of this garden is such an aviary as Sir 
Francis Bacon describes in his Essays, wherein 
grow trees of more than two feet diameter, hcEides 
cypress, myrtles, lentiscs, and other rare shrubs, 
whicli serve to nestle and perch all sorts of birds, 
who have air and place enough under their ah^ 
canopy, supported with huge iron work, stupendous 
for its fabric and the charge. The other two 
gardens are full of orange-trees, citrons, and pome- 
granates, fountains, grots, and statues. One of 
tlie latter is a colossal Jupiter, under which is llie 

ths ■ fine, qM, deiolule edifice,' but givsi no distiucl wcouflt 
of ii Ktn. SluketuUu 1% that ' Duke Fss^uit hai recenfly 
furoiBbed hJN rt'ddvoce elegantlj, and enriched it wilb 
pirfures.' If this be cotrert.we suppose that it is no longer 
Dninhabifed. Bvit ITiiaia nut 'ftie^\att'WJ«.\u'^t7iAuate 
/If /,'ruiitnli; oftlieSMtt.' 
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sepulcdre of a beloved dog, for the care of whicll 
one of tliU family received of tlie King vf Spaitt 
500 crowns a year during the life of tliat faithful 
animal ! Tlie reservoir of water here is a most 
admirable piece of art ; and so is (he grotto ovrat 
against it.'* 

The Ducal Palace where the Doges once residedi 
is a large modem building, having been almon 
entirely rebuilt in IT7T,when the old palace wM 
nearly destroyed by' fire. Mr. ForByth thought it 
magnificent even for Genoa, but remarks, that ' two 
balustrades break the unity of the front, and lessen 
its elevation.' ' In the Doge's palace,' says Addison, 
'are the rooms where the great and little council^ 
with the two colleges, hold their assemblies ; but^ 
as the State of Genoa ia very poor, though serer^ 
of its members are extremely rich, so one may 
observe infinitely more splendour and magnificence 
in particular persons' houses, than in those that 
belong to the public. Andrew Doria has a statue 
erected to him at the entrance of the Doge's palace, 
with the glorious title of Deliverer of the Common' 
wealth ; and one of his family, another, that callt 
him its preserver.' Eustace asserts, that these 
statues were tlu'own down and demolished by the 
French. Tliey are now replaced, we are told, by 
' plaster heads and drapery stuffed with straw.' The 

5 resent senatorial hall is magnificent in point of 
imensions, 125 feet by 45, and 66 feet in heighL 
It is ornamented with pillars and pilasters of 
brocatelto marble, supporting a gallery, which i 
occupied, on public occasions, by bands of musil 
and spectators. Over the door ia the iroa ^ia« «A. 
^m • Ewlya'E Memuira, vol. i. 5, Ti, 
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a Eomaji galley, which Addison mentioiiB as the 
only antiquity tbey have to shew at Genoa. * It 
is not above a foot long,' he says, *' and, perhaps, 
would never have been thought the beak of a ship, 
had it not been found in so probable a place as the 
haven. It is all of iron, fashioned at the end like 
a boar's head, as represented on medals, and on 
the Colvmna Rosirata at Rome.'* Another 
famous curiositv which used to excite the wonder 
of travellers, an ^ emerald dish,' is said to have been 
broken in its journey either to or from Paris, 
during the recent political changes ; but the loss 
can scarcely be regretted by the Genoese them- 
selves, if the assertion of M. de la Condamine be 
correct, that it was nothing better than glass. t 

Among the other palaces which claim notice, 
the Palazzo Serra in the Strada Nuova^ is men- 
tioned by Forsyth as boasting of the finest saloon 
in Europe. ' It is oval in plan ; the elevation a 
rich Corintliian ; the walls are covered with gold 

* *It was discovered near the beach in 1597, in conse- 
quence of the harbour being cleaned ; and is supposed to 
have remaint'd there from the time of a naval ])attle between 
the Genoese and the Carthaginian commander, Mago.' — 
Starke, p. 106. In this book, another * precious monument 
of antiquity' is mentioned, in the Tribunal of Commerce ; 
a bronze table dug u\) by a peasant in the valley of Polce- 
vera in 1506, and bearing a well preserved inscription about 
the date of A.U.C. 633. 

f Sketches of Italy, vol. i. p. 183. Evelyn was shewn 
this supposed emerald, Mhe largest in the world,' in the 
cathedral ; and mentions as the legend attached to it, that 
our Saviour ate the j aschal lamb in it with his discii>les ; 
but * Venerable Bede writes, that the dish used by our Saviour 
Yiiis of silver ! ' Other accounts state, that the vase was pre- 
scnh'cl hy tlie Quecu ol* b\ivi\)a. \o ^o\Qm<ju^ who placed it in 
he 7 t'n)])Ie I ! 



an3 looWng-glass ; the floor conaiatB of a p(ilis!ie4 
mastic, stained like otiental breccia.* Surfaces so 
brilliant as tliese would deaden any pittureB except 
tliOBc of a ceiling, whicli require a bright reflectiott 
from the walls. Here, then, the ceiling alone it 

Sainted , and borrowB and lends beauty to the splett* 
our below." The palace was buiit in 15S2 ; h<A 
the gallery is of more modern date, and was exJ^ 
ecuted by a French architect. ' It is, indeed, 
Lady Morgan remarks, ' all over French, and 
recalls tile ftate rooms of the Tuileries, and the 
Caji de Mille Colonnes at the Palais Royal ; firf 
its great effect is produced by the repetition of Itt 
Corinthian columns in the reflecting pannels. It^ 
singular splendour iias procured it a place in thB 
French EncyclopKXIia, and obtained for it, from 
the florid pen of M. Du Pati, the epithet of th« 
Palace of the Sun. It is all gold, mirror, marble, 
arabesque, and caryatides.'t 

The Palazzo Spiuola, also in the Strada Nuova^ 
is remarkable for its painted faijade, represeutmg 
full-length colossal figures of the twelve Ciesaru ; 
'a curious sign lor the house of a republican 
citizen 1 ' This mansion is aleo rich in pictures b^ 

" Mr. Penningiun sajE, tdit Hie floors of the DursM* 
jialacG nie Fonipuaecl of a mixture of matlile and porceUiA 
poxlnded and made into a paalo u aa to reaembld granite. 

+ MurgBn'i Italy, vol. i. \>. 400. Mr, Simondlhm speak* 
of it. ' Tha drawing-room, done only twenly-aii yKits ago, 
(the latest date, probably, ai any thing of the kind at 
Gunoa,) coat 40,000/. sttrling ; a sum expended to vert 
lHUe purpose. ItinvaBfly gaj,c«tainly, — all Inoltiag-glasj, 
gliding, tare marbles, and lapis loiuli ; but loo sosall fdf 
i^fivct, (40 feet by 2S,) too gaudy, and wanting lneuUJ^4E. 
surface auJ colour for (he ejuty lestuijon.' — ^y^\. ', 
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Italian masters. One of the best picture galleries 
in the city was formerly that of the Balbi palace in 
the Sirada Balbi; but the catalogue now ex- 
hibits chiefly Vandycks and productions of the 
Flemish school. The collections of the Brignole 
fiunily are esteemed more valuable. The Palazzo 
Brignole (in the Sirada Xvova) contains numerous 
paintings by Guido. Paul Veronese, the two Caracci, 
Carlo Dolci, a St. John Baptist by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and family portraits by Vandyck.* The 
other principal collections are those of the Palazzo 
Carrga {Strada Xuoca) ; the Palazzo del Signor 
Gaeiano Cambia^o ; the Palazzo Grillo^Cataneo 
(near the Porta Portello) ; the Palazzo Palla' 
ricini (in the Piazza Garibaldi) ; the Palazzo Mari 
(Piazza Campetto^ ; and a second Palazzo Spinola 
^near the Piazza Fontana Anioro8a).t 

Besides tiie paintings, these splendid mansions 

* In the Brij::iv*\* C'llection, there are also some striking 
pictures by Spairnolettn. here called Ribera ; and some line 
productions i>i ihi- Gcnoe>e juinur Piola, an artist little known 
beyoud Genoa, deserve to be pointed out to the traveller. 

+ Starke's Directions, pp. 106 — 114. Addison mentions 
the /"»//ii 7«M>*n :/f. a mile from Genoa, as being much the 
handsome>t piLice thai he ^aw. in point of architecture, its 
front consibtin^ of a Doric and a Corinthian row of pillars. 
Evelyn describes the Pti/ozz'^ Ufi yegros as * richly furnished 
with the rare>t pictures.* and, within an acre of ground, 
were fountaius. n'cks. jh;«ui1s, and a stately grove of trees, 
amid which were * >hetp. shepherds, and wild heas-ts, cut 
verj- artiticially in gray stone.' He refers probably to La. 
/V/iTtta near the jiate of A'.tjun-i'Ja. Lady Morgan was 
sliewa. from these * singidar gartlcns.' a yellow palace, called 
• the Palace of Oliver CromwilL' The explanation of this 
startling designation, is, that it was built, or at least occupied, 
bv a Mr. Oliver Cromwell, who married the widow of Sir 
Horatio Pallavijini in \60\, viw^ attovK^ajoasA. bar from 
^a^laad to Gcuoa, where t\\v:\ coiAvu».v:^\^x^i\\^* 
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present little that is remarkable. Tliey have been 
described as ' fronts with furniture and picture? 
behind.' Immoveable, shallow-seated, high-backed 
chairs, clothed in faded damask and Genoese vel- 
vet, gilt brackets, marble slabs, and girandoles tied 
up in bags, usually compose the whole furniture. 
To an English eye, they appear inconvenient, half- 
finished, and comifortless ; there is no consistency 
of elegance, no completeness of accommodation. 
Throughout' the whole city, indeed, there is a 
strange mixture of finery and dirt, magnificence 
and shabbiness, profusion and meanness. The 
ground-floors of the most elegant palaces are oc- 
cupied by the meanest tenements ; and imme- 
diately under the state-rooms of some of them are 
stables. What appears incongruous and revolting 
to an Englishman, however, is not so deemed in 
most other countries. In Madrid and other Spa- 
nish cities, the higher classes in hke manner live 
up stairs, the ground floor being abandoned to the 
use of servants or to lumber.* On the other hand, 
Mr. Simond remarks, that these palaces * make a 
striking contrast with the tarnished finery of Rome 
and Venice.' 

Little remains to be added to the account already 
given of the churches of Genoa. The metropolitan 
church of San Lorenzo (// Duomo), in thq 
middle of the city, was built in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The architecture is called Gothic : its ex- 

* Evel3m remarks, that the inhabitants of Genoa were 
' much afiedecl to the Spanish mode and stately garb,* 
From their close connexion with the Spaniards in foreign 
times, it might indeed be consider^ as lesii an Ita.lia.xi,Vickas. 
a Spanish city. 



dKtr6i. 

Ibrior, cased with black and wlitte iM^lb in 
.iheniate horizontal stripes, lias a etraii^ appAi^ 
toce. Tlie mariyrdom of the Saint is depicttfl bS 
fte facade in basso relievo. It has a fine tbffSr. 
The inlerior has nolhinir very remarkable, i*fx^ 
tfte ruund chapel of St. John Baptist, vriii^ 
tonlaina an altar adorned with four sUiU^cni 
toluntns oF porphyrv, and moreover on iron bH 
ftclosing the reputed relics of tlie Siilit. 118 
Biurch of Sa7i Ciro was the cathedral tjj ti) 
'iae year 9S5, and is said to boast of a date U 
terly as A. D. 950. It is spacious and iich in 
faarblcB. Tliat of Sa/i Slefam alle Porte bftarti 
Bowever, more the marks of antiquity. It la 
total], witli white-washed walls, a»d iB so lotf, 
iude, and damp, as to have the appearance of Ui 
tecavated crypt. Its great attraction is its Ctit- 
VrateA altar-piece, t!ie Martyrdom of St. Stepht9 
fee joint work of Raffaelle and Giulio Rottiaf^ 
Wiich was taken away by the French, and plsi 
L 16 the Louvre : it is now replaced in its ong" 
K Utuation. The upper part is said to hat« I 
Ljilaintt^d by Raffaelle, the lower part by Mb &!cl 
V^And pupil; and whun at Paris, the wholk r 
* retovchrd by David ! ' 

The church of the Amiunziata, founded in (I 
thirteenth century, and enriched by the Lomelini 
family,* is the finest in the city, so far as rare and 
beautifu! marbles can make it so. It belongs t© 



■ ' Two brothers, nomed Lomelliai, allow the Ihiid 
their gning.' Evdyn'i Memoirs, vol. i, p. 77, nolu, 
StarkK r«pt>rts, that it was buill al the Eule uxpenM i 
family. Laily Marjiftm rayi, it was fbuiMled % tha 
aati, ttad unriditxl bj the Lomelini. , 
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the Franciscans. Among its paintings are. The 
Last Supper, by Proccauiuo ; TJie Crucifixion, by 
Scotio ; (botli termed ' celebraled ;') and a liurrible 
repriisenUtion, by Carioni, of a nialefaclor broken 

on the wheel. S. Ambrogio, formerly belonging I 

lo tlie Jeauits, and indebted for its splendour to ihe I 

Pallavidni family, conlaina three celebrated pic- j 

tures; two by Rubena, The Circumcision, and I 
St. Ignatius exoreising a demoniac, and The 
Assumption, by Guido. San Francesco di Paolo 

has recovered from the Louvre two pictures that 1 
were thought worliiy of being stolen by the 
French; The Adorationof theShepherds, by Cam- 

biaso, and The Ascension, by Paggi. San Fdippo j 

Neri is remarkable for the superior simplicity and I 

grandeur of its style. ' Tiie marble, of perfect I 

wliiteness and polish, so entirely blends with the 1 

ornaments and figures tliat adont the exterior, that I 

the whole edifice appears one exquisite piece of | 

statuary.' But. of all the religious edifices, ac- ] 

cording to one Traveller, tlie chapel of the Battis- j 
iiiit (or barefoot ^Vhite Carmelite nuns) is the 
most elegant : the pavement, dome, altars, statues, 

draperies, and decorations, are all of the purest j 

white, and the effect is that of exquisite simplicity.* I 

Santa Maria Carignajio has already been de- I 

Kcribed. & Matteo, built by the Doria family, I 

deserves mention not so much for its statues of the I 

EvajigeLsts, as for its containing, in a subterranean I 

chapel, the remains of Andrea Doria himsElE I 

' The Piazza Doria, or, as it is now called, the I 

Piazza di San Matteo, insignificant as it may be I 



' Ppinsfer's Tour, 
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: .nur:r. --^nurfs -=»; ?.-« -f M*=ott, ' is to me 

-"^ =vx^ ::-:::T*:^=cn:j ^uL^f 11 C^-CO- It was there 
'^ -'rrs fc^^'T: :-i*i i^* leri-'e when he crave 
:?t*z: T>r I'lr^T^ re :o; »5f :f hi? tbe church 
?- st^- ' .r-f': :t .-^r u^-f :c:fT. i i^>a«e. originally 
A t;^ srxl i-2:riSwf:'i:5;. vhi iri$ inscription : 

• 5. ,' ^ii£-r:e £i Az-ui Prrrif lAbemtori Mvr 



« -ti.'^'-.ii; >• iL'-rs^ Ys^ iLl== u it is. 

r> '•■ . ■■= :. ,.c'< r»'s-^-r.j — s-.e= is Genoa! 

^r- r^u-st :^ -^ Kz-brzi, -.-'^•i :be« to the lasf^ 
r^- . •-i.sc .'. .:-.• * :.: :.r TTKr? :* ihix viihou^ 
!>_. :s Trt »-4... wr: T^.-cirrh* wJd not girVy 
^ ■: .^ : s: *-;:.:;•:. "^i: vAU-h saj"S aluud^ 
V 1..- :? ^ .^j.-r- - ^_f: :. bsr IXdiTerer.'* 

y.,..,^ :::.f i'-.; :.i5 rrjLi Robertson's History of 
^"'lii.-'t;^ -• : 'f ^ . ::* "t.1 s.'-r-ainted with the cha- 
-sl^jt 1 •■.: t,"' fvfr- ;-?.:* :!:hi5 illustrious Genoese. 
:• f vsc^ :•- — : : i v . *: r r.\r.:L>. a: Oneglia. Owing 
,* f!«^ S^: : :: -^. : '...:.. ^r.< :o wldch Genoa was 
,v-'v^5o.'. .' :~:* d ::■••:—:>. .v!i:ury, the family were 
^^vii^ r:-.*.. :•:•.: : .i".A Ar.Arew began liis career as 
i ^s. .-. ^ ,*t;-:t ill :r.:* French service. He rose 
.'-."» 'i' .*. . :".:* cr.ili::r.i5 oi rank in his profession, 
... .." ^^ I --V. <v.:vi^5>:velv in the serA'ice of the 

j**..^ .>.. • ic-. ^'"v..*" Dv':i-i subsequently built for himself, 
stf*.... :.• .^'^"« '.v.-.s;j.W\ b\ ^viVQsi of our travellers for 
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Duke d'Urbino, tlie King of Airagon, ihe Pope, 

the King of France, anil itic Genoese Hcpubiic 
In 1521, Lc was appointed to the conimaiid of th^ 
united fleets of France and Genoa ; and it was wjtf^ 
hia aasistance that Marshal Lautrec, the general^ 
simo of the League against the Emperor, maw 
himself master of Genoa in 1527, and re-estab'^ 
liehed in that republic the dominion of France. 
But, in the following year, having given uiTcncft 
to the French ministry, Soria received secret itti 
telligence that an order had been obtained fut hi) 
being superseded and arrested. Justly indignant 
at this perfidious treatment, he made a tender oj 
his services to the Emperor, which were gladly ao-, 
cepted on his own terms.*' Sending hack his com- 
mission to the French monarch, ue hoisted th^ 

■ Robelfsou finilfi q pah-iglic motive tat Doria'a revol^ 
against the French, iuliis aturm and anger at Iheir bi^gio- 
DiD^ to f{>rtiry Savana, and to c\aa its hatbuur. But, tu b 

closely allied is countrymen, than the citizens of Geno^ 
itself. If Uoria iulieriled any of thejealowy of Savons, 
which has CDOstanlly actuated tlw Cenuetie merchants, thtt 
TiEuly filling hoidly dcservUB the name of natiiutism. BttL 
if Hobertaon'H itatement be correct, Dorm's well-founda* 
personal aiijirehetisions and just resentment lefl little rout' 
for the Dpi'iatioa of more rKmate and exalted Tnulirqj. 
D«nina, ou the other hand, represents him as deserting tb« 
French cause, because he did not think his sprrlcus nriipeiW 
remuneruted tiy Francis I,, and as availing himself of tfcS 
Gpecious pretext of recovering tha liberties uf his CDUDtn 
His muducl has aiso been thought to savour too much, ^. 
this iiiRtance, of the Lipnian art and treachery, Ntithot 

representation, perhaps, is entiiKlyjuSt; but the '■ 

nnity of iIie old sailor's subsequent conduct has thruwa 
ftection of nobleness iipoo his previous aci\uw^ "^^ 
)egs or patriotic i«]iicy, iliati of impulse ani nfy^SSiVj , 
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imperial colours, and sailing with all his pfalleys for 
Naples, which he was to have blockaded, com- 
pelled the French army before that city to capitu- 
late, and restored to the Emperor the superiority in 
Italy. He then sailed for Genoa, of which he 
gained possession without bloodshed ; and it was 
upon this occasion that the nobleness of his cha- 
racter was displayed. Although Charles is said 
to have offered him the principality, and every 
thing invited him to assume the supreme authority, 
he magnanimously preferred the name of citizen 
to that of sovereign. Having convened the whole 
body of the people, he devolved upon them the 
right of settling what form of government they 
chose to establish. Twelve persons were elected 
to new-model the constitution of the republic ; and 
Doria lived to enjoy the gratitude and veneration 
of his countrymen, as the second founder of the 
State, and the restorer of its liberty. 

Genoa contains a University, which is splendid 
as an edifice, containing various halls for the dif- 
ferent faculties, amply adorned with paintings, a 
vast library, (Lady Morgan says, chiefly polemical 
divinity, but her statements are always question- 
able,) and a botanical garden the size of a flower- 
plot. Two marble lions in the vestibule are much 
admired. What else is admirable in this University, 
no traveller tells us.* The scliool for the deaf and 
dumb, founded by the Abate Assarotti in 1801, 
deserves honourable mention. There were, till 

* Mrs. Starke, indeed, says, that the Genoese school of 
medicine stands high in Italy, in proof of which she in- 
stances a Dr. Scassi, an emm<iii\. Gccvvq^^^ ^V^-ddan^ who 
studied at JBdinburghl 



lately, only two tlieatrcs, neither of which has any 
claims to arcliitectural magnificence, Lut a new 
and superb one has recently been erectetl. What 
is of more consequence, there are some good 
hotels. The city is supplied with water by aque- 
ducts six leagues in evtent; andbymeans of pipes, 
' every story of every house,' we are told, ' has its 
fountain.' As to wine, that which is made neat 
Genoa, is still worse than wine ^nerally is in 
Italy ; but the Genoese are supplied ftom Mar- 
aciOea, 

Of the state of society in Genoa, it is difficult to 
form a fair comparative estimate. Addison says : 
' The Genoese are esteemed extremely cunning, 
industrious, and inured to hardship above the rest 
of the Italians ; which was likewise the character 
of the ancient Liguriana, Tlie Italian proverb 
says of the Genoese, that they have a sea witli- 
out fish, land without trees, and men without 
faith,' ' As for the national character,' remarks 
Forsyth, ' we need not bring Virgil, nor Dante, 
lo prove failings wliich the Genoese themselves 
tacitly acknowledge. So low are the common 
people sunk in the esteem of their own country- 
men, that no native porter is admitted into the 
Forto Franco, where Bergamasques alone are era- 
ployed.* A suspicion unworthy of Italian mer- 
chants, who were once the most libei-al on earth, 
excludes also from this free port, the clergy, the 

• 'Bieae BergimaaqiiB porteiB Ireail ninitly tbrough very 
narrow streets, with amnzing loads, suspended by rupes frum 
lalecal poles, each of whiclirmtaDuthetnameD'a ahoiddeiii^ 
u moile which may lifi traced in one oS tha wic'uivA ■^■cSso'gi 
found in the catacoaibs of Home.' 



nulitarf , and women, as persons w)k> may |ulfer, 
but nho caimol be searclied.'* Thia ia, liowever, 
a very unjust and absunl mode of judging of na- 
tioDAl character. WiUi equal %rah and fairness it 
might be alleged, tliat Uic common people of 
Castile and other parts of Spain are sunk in the 
esteem of their countrymen, because the GoUegos 
are almost exclu^vely employed as porters at Ma- 
drid, Seville, and even Lisbon. It is remarkable, 
too, that a recent traveller adduces in i)roof of 
the Ligurian art and cunning of the Genoese, the 
exactions practised by these very Be^amasque 
pottecs.t Evelyn brings a more serious '^chai^ 
against the Genoese. ' Indeed,' he says, ' this 
beautiful city is more stained wiUi horrid acts of 
revenge and murders, than any one place in 
Europe, or haply in the world, where there is a 
pditical government, which makes it unsafe for 
strangers. It is made a galley-matter, to carry a 
knife whose point is not broken o(f.' I 

Times have so much improved since then, how- 
ever, that the ' Spinster' Tourist, to whom every 
thing at Genoa seems to have worn the couloir its 

• Forajth, vol. L p. 8. 

t Peiiiun);toTi, Tol.i. p. 307. Thia Traveller does m>l aB 
Ibem Bergunanquei, but the porten ue chiefly Buch. 

X Evelya'i Mem. vdL i. p. lb. Lalande sap, tb« Ge- 
miGEC are ferocious only under oppression ; but it appeared 
to him, that there was less hosptalify (moini ifneKtieU atu 
tlrangen) at Genoa, and that the people were Ins inTonned 
and more hanghly, than in other great cities of Italy. But 
Lalaitde taxi ihma, it is remarlied, in the most d^raded 
period of thdr political exiiitcQi:e. ' During the last ccntuiy, 
/eirerpeiWDS eminent in arts, literature, and science, irere 
pvdacei in Genoa, than, in vsi:\ dl^^'U;(^iaa State,' — Mor- 
t ipm'a italj, vol. i. ^ 41\,^. 



rose, imagines, that ' in no other city of Europe 
would it be possible For ladies ttnd strangers to fed 
such entire security in the most erowded, Uie most' 
poor, and apparently the most neglected quarters/' 
She warmly praises ' the innate good humour an*' 
civility of the people, who never seem to take* 
pleasure in giving annoyance to any being al' 
whatever rank or age.' They seem, however, addt' 
this Writer, * even the class above the very pooT' 
and laborious, to be profoundly ignorant ; and ' 
while schools for their instruction are suppresse*, 
and the government of their minds and souls is 
given up to monastic orders nearly as uninformed 
as themselves, much mental improvement is not' 
to be expected,'* 

Previously to the Revolution, Genoa had its ex- 
clusive circle of polite society, composed of forty' 
of the noblest famihes, who, during forty weeks of- 
ihe year, met, in turn, at the palaces of the reapeo^ 
tive families once a-week. These convenazioni 
(called la vegUa de' Quaranta) were almost the 
sole resource of a class excluded by their rank 
from general intercourse, and inhabiting one of 
the few cities in Italy, where the opera has little 
attraction, and is but little attended to, except by 
the lower orders. The R«vo1utton broke up thit 
society ; and the first display of a tendency to so- 
cial re-unioa was exhibited in Genoa in favour of 
the English military, who, bein^ considered as 
protectors, were received as guests. When Lord 
Wiiliam Bentinck, in 1814, approached Genoa, he 
fmmd Uie people most favourably disposed towards 

* Sfiosicr's Tour, jip. 327, aa^jSAfiiW^. 



him ; and tbe French cotnmandcr was compelled 
to surrender almost without niaittaiice.* Uniler 
tlie brief protectorate of tlie English General, a 
provisional govemment was estabiisLed, in whicli 
it was attempted to blend equal riglits witb aristo- 
cratic privileges. The Congress of Vienna, having 
no liking for republics, set aside the new constitu- 
tion; and, regardless of the pledges that had been 
given tu the people, consigned the Genoese to their 
detested neighbour, the King of Sardinia. Lord 
William is said to have withdrawn from the city 
privately ; and the British garrison, taking away 
the artillery and military stores, deUvered up the 
city to its new master. Bitterly as the Genoese 
felt the humiliation of being thus arbitrarily and 
treacherously made over to a Govenunent bo con- 
temptible and oppressive as Sardinia, they cherish 
no animosity against the English, whom they 
acquit of any intention to betray them ; and Eng- 
lish visiters are received with cordial attention. 

The nobles of Genoa are still, many of them, 
concerned in maritime trade, as in the prosperous 
days of the Republic ; but there is no vestige of 
the superb merchant of tlie olden time. The 
aristocracy, as a body politic, no longer exists ; 
although old distinctions of caste and family are 
atill maintained. A decided im pro vent ctil, how- 

■ The Bpoliation of llie churches and palaces m 1812, 
hul especially contriljuled tu alienate the Genoese from 
Trance ; nnd when Iha ' Martyrdom of St. Stephen' was 
cairieil off, there wax a sort of insurrection. As the Ligu- 
riaa Rejiiihhc had bGcomco province of Francu, without ^s- 
tilities, the pleo ofconqueHt did not exist to give act' ' 
right to tVis act of violence. 
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ever, is believed to have taken pUce in the moral 
and domestic habits of ibe people, once universally 
accused of having none. Gallantry and the 
cicUbeo syslcm are on the decline. Tlie genuine 
Genoese palito, who answered to the cavaliert 
aervente of Milan, is no longer the indispensable 
appendage of a lady of fashion.* As carriages 
can pass through very few of the streets, and the 
sedan chair is less in use than formerly, the 
Genoese ladies walk much ; and their coetume ia 
very graceful. An ample and becoming white 
veil is worn half over the face and thrown round 
the person ; neat shoes and wliite silk stockings 
adorn the feet, — ' all remarkably clean,' says 
Mr. Simond, ' even those of low condition ; ex- 
cepting only the beggars, who wear the livery of , 
their trade,' and are only not quite so numerous 
as at Rome or Naples. ' Judging from the few 
I saw,' adds this Traveller, ' the women appeared 
more cultivated and agreeable than usual in Italy ; 
they spoke very good French, and some of them 
nearly as good English, I could name several 
(vith northern complexions and northern manner* 
too. Many, I was assured, were irreproachable ; 
and if they had cavalieri aerventi, their attendance 
at least was gratuitous.' 

* To the English who do not require unceasing 
gayety and display,' says the Author of ' A Spin- 

* SLmoDil, p. 585. ■ The liesta and the toilette, thoM 
baneful kilMimes, ore nearly exploded. Ttiu CDnvenialiDn in 
the Iwit circles is many di^era above thtt scale at which 
Goldoni rated it, though the accuracy of his chBructm and 
delmeations for the time in which hu wrote, is allowed 
tluoughout Italy.' — SpiiistEr's Tour, p. 343. 
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tfcT*! Tom.' ' Genoa masi be a residence pemliarly 
eligible. The social habits of dte roost esteemed 
noUea ssumilale with (hose of our own couniry,' 
PrDvisioiu arc exceUent, and about tlu! same price 
M at Rome. House-rent is considerably cheaper ; 
and the clhnate b said tu be as good as ^at c^ 
Kice. Ob the other hand, there are a few draw 
badca. The summer heal is ahnost msuppoitafale ; 
and the Genoese themseN-es then seek refuge m 
Iheir rilla$. In winter, tliere is often rating 
weather unfavourable to invahds. Another draw- 
back is the deficiencT of outlets and suburbs, the 
citv behtg built against rocky acclividcs of dif- 
firalt ascent, and almost shut in with mountuns. 
The language is a corrupt Italian, the pronunci^ 
lion of tiie Genoese native, whatever be his rank, 
bein^ rarely considered as perfectly correct, or 
hia language free from proviacialisain. There are 
no advantages for education. The high duty on 
English papers, amounts almost to a prohibition. 
Lastly, there is no Protestant church, although 
there is a Protestant cemetery, — a small inclosure 
on a luliy hill, walled round and planted with 
robes. ' Within are very simple tombs, which 
speak of travellers, widows, and mariners. One 
nlone speaks with the confidence of a believer— i 
"- 1 know that my Redeemer livelh." "• 

The population of Genoa, including San Pietro 
d'Arena, but not the }iort, is estimated at about 
&5,000 ; that of the district of Genoa at about 
208,000 ; and tliat of the province of Genoa t at 

- • Prategtant Vlgila, vol. ii. p. 218. 
"t lacluilu^i beades Genoa, the aii districts of Albeoga, 
fKo, Chiavars, Lennto, Nuvi, and Sarona. 



about 540,000. Genoa has etill its aillf, velvet ] 

and gold-lacc manufactures. Besides these, its 1 

exports ara, fruits, (chiefly oranges and lemonB^ i 

oil, perfumes, jewellery, and artificial flowem 1 

Raw silk and corn are imported from Sicily ; iroil i 

and naval stores from the Baltic ; Ibieu and siuL* I 

cloth from Germany ; wool from Spain ; and Usf I 

lead, hardware, and cottons from Great Brititiiii 1 

The trade is now chiefly carried on imder foreiga 1 

flags, through dread of the Barbary Coraaira, ' | 

The street occupied exclusively by the gol<l» | 

BTniths, affords an amusing display. ' Its glittcrin|f ] 

and rich shops are, contrary to all established rule) 1 

not for the great, hut for the little ; and the pro* J 

fusion of gold and silver filigree-work, claspb | 

rings, ear-rings, chains, combs, pearl, coral, ana I 

even of more costly gems, are all for the peasantry j 

The women are covered, even on worlung-day^^ I 
with gold and silver omamenla i on holidays, they 
add a profusion of pearl and coral to their ordinal]* 
decorations. Even now, a female peasant maUinjf 

up her marriage /roitsieau, thinks TUO or 800 franO J 
very moderate price for a necklace or chain.'* 
Although much of the raw silk is imported, tbft 

m is reared in tlie neighbourhood of J 

About five miles up the beautiful valley I 

of the Poleevera, is the village [of Ran Quirico, 1 

where there is a large and long- established isilk* I 

mil!. The foliage of the mulberry-tree embowwM j 

K ' Morgan, vol. i. p. 420. The aid ijum|ituary Uva oT thf I 

■niublic ware diniijed exduuiel; againit the liigher ordapii J 

DiieHe h^VG not binn rcvivL'd, anil the Genot^sc liidies drcMi I 

■btily ; but the lowec eUsaes lae «till the only piuchosun of I 

W8 olil-fiLBhiaQed jetreUery of the GeoMse gDldBnuthB. I 




of ike cilbges whidi CTiliven the road i and 
liiatc Bic avenues fonned by this tree. 
, . _ nlfi rtw die norm. an<l diejx^e of the 
la Ih^ inQl. Ail round Sor Quirico, the 
'-tree is neitlier lofly nor handsome ; Ha 
|lP<KB «e small, but vividly green, and the folia^ 
^ hmkf and healthy. The nonii that produces 
^^ lAke silk, is este^ned very valuable ; and 
fPMt care is taken by the lich cullivalors and the 
I of mills, to encourage their being 
and separately reared, and brought to 
' perfection. The silk comes from iha 
flossy and perfect whitcnees. Hw 
Genua appears to be puticulait; 
the production of silk ; and to the gn ~ 
vrfaic^ is bestowed upon the cultivatij 
fpM BWKi&cture, Genoa owes the supeiioD 
jrittck she etiil cJaims for her beautifiil fabni 
fte jMuantry of the valleys of Lie;uria arc il 
~~^* — ' as appearing intelligent, communicative^ 
, luid respectful ; and the great landed 
jmarietois encourage the efforts of iJieir tenantry.* 
Qm) hills which inclose tlie valley of the PolceveUf 
ttB rich iu marbles. One sort, greatly resemhlii^ 
llie nrd antique, is much esteemed, andia worked 
■t Geuoa, into ornamental vases and other forms. 
Anulbsr manufacture extensively carried on la the 
ullages, is tliat of maccaroni and vermicelli of 
fWcry kind and shade. 

As mot^t of the Hurrounding villages have tb«ir 
yvullar costume, ibe Bcene which Genoa exfailuta 
•n a great market day, is highly picturesque aa^ 
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amiising', and la well described by a fair tourist 
' Here, tbe handsome native of Recco, with her 
fancifii! blue bodditn trimmed with gold braiding, 
Lev lose-colouted jKtticoat, her large gold-filigree 
Maltese cross, and immense bell-ahaped ear-ringo, 
ranges her elegant osierB and reed baskets, in 
which the rich ^een fig, the purple and white 
grapes, oranges, oliveB, or the succeeding ^it of 
eacli season, are neatly spread. The village! 
from the hills towards San Quirico, with her head 
attired after the fashion of Asti, her substantial 
striped Bluffs, her hard-featured, tanned face, ex- 
hibits her maccaroni of every shade and fency, her 
filberts, her chestnuts, and the berries which seem' 
eijually prized by the people as fruit The garden- 
ers of San Ketro d' Arena, Sestri, &e., with their 
smart jackets ornamented with silver filigree 
buttons, their tricote jelly-bag cap, whose long, 
tasseied end hangs negligently on one shoulder, 
while their curly black hair adds to the humorous 
expression of their keen, handsome features, — 
display their vegetables, particularly their arti- 
chokes, which are in request even at Milan. The 
Genoese themselves, and the immediate peasantry, 
some in Iheir mise de fSte, with the rich chintz' or 
clean muslin placed over their braided hair, others 
in tbeir most dishevelled, unshod, unadorned state, 
add their various contributions to the general stock. 
Perhaps, some pretty girls, more anxious for dis- 
play than the graver matrons, have teased the 
simple country-women who bring profusions of 
plants and nosegays to this gay mart, till they have 
given lliem the finest tuberose, the orange or 
pomegranate bloasoms, the sprig of rich jasmine, 
q5 



or buncli of fine carnations, their bmej hsd 
decided on ; then, in childish glee and tritii»|A, 
they seat theniBelves on the first empty basket or 
onoccupied stand that oSers ; and in an uiBtaa^ 
with all the aeriouaness of friendship, begin smootk- 
and plating each otiier's beautiful lon^ iuur, 
rcure it in the clasHic Roman coil ; then ammgB 
every curl in t!ie most effective manner, and plan 
becomingly on one side thu flowery prize that hH 
Kfl'orded the motive of oil this anxiety. Kates 
have 1 Keen more cordiality and kindnese among s 
people, than in Oenoa.' * 

'The frw piazze of Genoti open nnmd tjie 
principal churches, while every virolo, or narnnv 
passage, abounds with shrines, oratories, and Ht»* 
tions, of wliich an Amftzoniu\ Modoima is always 
the sign. Votive candles, hourly renewed, btni . 
before these public altars ; and the street piety of 
Oenoa is exceeded only by that of Naples, Every 
where offerings are being made, processtona are 
moving, hymns are Gelling, and monks and nuna 
are invoking and begging. In all this, however, 
there is nather gloom nor austerity. The monks 
are jolly ; the nuns are gay ; and the votaristi, 
more sealous than meditative, are bustling, elbow* 
ing, laughing, praying, whispering, and chanting. 
In every stall, psalms and legends are hung up, 
like rows of ballads in the legs devout streets of 
other cities. The Magdalen here tells her story 
in phrases adapted to the passionate melodies of 
Paeaiello ; and Santa Teresa leaves the enamoured 
Didone of the opera far behind in the expression 

* Spiutlet's^Tuur, pp. 378, 9. ^H 



of pathetic ardour.' * ■ FaithinoeremouieB, pilgnE»> 

Xs, and penances, remains unchanged in thone 
I observe any service ; and here, as in other 
parts of Italy, ' the Mother of God' is the chiaf 
object of trust and adoration, the medLation of 
CJirist being rarely, if ever, invoked. Tlio total 
destitution of Scriptural inatruclion leaves th« 
deluded people no alternative but either a, blind 
devotion or cheerless infidelity. 

The territory of Genoa extends southward along 
the eastern shore of tbe gulf, as far as Sarzana, (hl 
the road to Lucca and Pisa. Prior to the year 
1824, the road from Pisa was not passable for 
carriages beyond Lerici, in the Gulf of Spezzik-; 
and travellers generally embarked for Genoa it 
Via-Re^io. In that year, a fine road was coui> 
menced, which traverses an elevated part of the 
Apennine range ; and except the seven milaa 
between Lavenza and Masea, it is tolerably saft 
and well made. 

About six miles south-east of Genoa, is the ' conv- 
mercial, active, and flourislmig little town' of 
Nervi, having many handsome houses and suva. 
ral palaces and rich convents in its immediate 
neighbourliood. Oranges, figs, grapes, and al-> 
monds are brought to perfection on the seemingly 

• Morgaii'B Italy, vol. i. p. 421. Sta. Teresa's 'Invoc^ 
tion to hur celestial Spouae,' one of the most poiiular bymnt 
IB Italy, nuu thus : 




flinty meka -wliidi here liM tremendoori^ abtiTe 
die sea ; and tlicse, witli olives, (nhich are not 
ronverlcJ into oil, as in the valleys of SaTonu,) 
are c^iported in excliange for com. The port 
ajtpears secure ; but, throughout this lee sfaoie, 
tliu siveil is at limes tremendous, tlie surf slw&ys 
Iii^h, and the rocks dangerous. Votive chapels 
cructed un the heights, record the gratitude tit 
nii!rchants and nobles escaped from the perils of 
tite wiivea. The people of Nervi are a handsomer 
race than those of Genoa ; and the keen, black 
eye, and dark but clear complexion, are more pre- 
valent tlian on the western coast, where a northern 
colony might seem to have mingled with the indi- 
genous race. 

The road to Nervi is carried midway round the 
etecp rocki», so that the traveller has beneath hjm a 
picturesque coast, enlivened with towns, ohve-yu^, 
aoil the fmest orange* groves, while above and 
around him are palaces, convents, and the most 
varied tbUage. Rccco, the next town on the route, 
stands in a rich valley, defended Irom all winds by 
fertile and towering hills, clothed with the myrtle, 
ash, and beech, while the loftiest hughts are ge&e* 
rally crowned with pine : the ilex and chestnut-tree 
are here rare. From Rocco, a gradual ascent of 
two miles leads to the ' grand gallery of S. Michel 
di liulta,' which has been excavated in a solid rock 
of marble, about a mile from llie extreme pomt of 
the promontory which here stretches into the gulf. 
It is a magnificent work ; for, the road on either 
side being open, the vault lofty, and the portals 
carefully fmisbed and neatly adorned, the light 
penetrates tliroHghout, and the vista formed at 



each approach is moat striking. The view alt 1 
Genoa in particular, to a traveller from the soulb^ J 
ia most singular and beautiful. Tlie mountaia J 
liaea liigh above the vault, and from the summit, ft i 
fine view is obtained, looking southward over th« I 
deep valleys thiougli which the road is carried} I 
loung the Bea for a considerable distance, tiOf.! 
baving tuTued the mountains, it opens on tte 1 
beaudfid bays of Chiavari and Seatri di Levante.*A f 
The town of Chiavari, beautifully situated in thv I 
centre of its bay, is a handsome and fiourishtng 
^ace, surrounded with hills, the rich produce of 
which supplies a profitable commerce. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 80UO ; that of the tUstrict, at 
upwards of 90,000 souls. ' The Genoese, from 
toe earliest times appreciating its local and natural 
advantages, surrounded it with a strong wall, and 
gave it many privileges, to encourage the resort of 
faeichants, who came from far to seek its valued 
I (iroducts, Though salubrious in climate and soil, 
I And rather remarkable for its orderly and indus- 
I.Mous papulation, it is singular in retaining a 
l,-#aease which has passed away from every other 
Vfkrt of Italy. Chiavari still has lepers, though the 
V aumber of these unfortunate bemgs is now lunited 
a very few families, and these are strictly pro- 
hibited from forming alliances out of their own 
"Bicted community. The town, its handsome 
ihurch, the bay, and tlie beautiful villas in the 
leighbourhood, deserve attention ; and as it is 
[ lecustomcd to the influx of strangers, the accommo- 
' Attione are good. The village of Lavagna, which 

* Spinslei's Tour, p. 431, 



takes its Dame from the river that sqMntai it 
from Chiavari, derivea celebrity irooK hs alate- 
quanies, uriiich have always been prized; and 
Genoa allows that la pietra di Lavagna cxceU in 
closeness and glossiness the produce of its own 
mountains. Fine marbles are likewise found among 
these exuberant locka, which, with scarcely a thin 
layer of earth, nourish the richest grapes of the 
UvaiUe (or eastern) coast' * 

The little town of Sestri de Levante (the ancient 
Swdtf) is likewise famed for its vine-clad, hills i 
and the beautifiil country around it is itdonied 
with numerous villas. From this place, it is, fot 
ei|i;ht miles, a continued ascent to the summit of 
the Bracco, one of the loftiest Apennines. The load 
is for several miles hewn in the steep sides of ihs 
locks, which arc composed of slate, yellow, gnen, 
and white marble, and a beautiful grey granilSi 
The g^alleries, which run along the brink of feajfiil 
precipices, arc narrower tlkan those of the Simplon ; 
and as they are uniirotected by parapets, and are 
axposed to sadden blasts of wind, the passage in 
Stormy weather cannot be free from danger. It 
is reckoned a distance of nearly eleven miles fiora 
the summit of the Brncco to Borghclto, at ibe 
BOuthem foot of the pass. The road descends to 
the bed of the Ma^a, and then passes over 
another mountain, from which a fine view is ob- 

■ Spinster's Tour, p. 3?'2. In tho English transktiim of 
fSaHe Bmn, «c aie (olil, that ■ the vastera part of the (hilf 
of Genoa has been lone called the river of the moming,* 
(vol. vii. p. 647,) Tbia uitlicraus raia-lFuulatiaii of Anicm 
del Lmmic, the eailem shore, may vie with the account 
given of the Etymology of ciinnmigeoo in Asli's Uictioi 
vii. ' caur, unknown, micluinl, conesponduut.' 
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ttaneH of the Oulf of Spezzia, the ancient Portei 
Lurtre. The littlG town of La SpeeKio, which M 
about sixty mileB (fifteen posts) from Genoa, i| 
beautifiilly situated on an eminence at the head d 
the gulf. It contains about 40UO inhabitantB, and 
three inns, of difl'erent gradations, from clean and 
comfortable to vile and dirty. It has an cxcellejtf 
harbour, which Napoleon is said to have intended 
to make a naval station and arsenal; and ' if thai 
wonder-working hand had not been cut oif, Li* 
guria,' we aie told, ' would have hoaated of one ei 
the moBt safe and magnilicent havens of 
Mediterranean.'* 

The Gulf of Spezzia exhibits ararej)hcnoDtcn<m# 
in a copioUB spring of fresh water, which bubblM 
up about a mile from the shore, and forms a liquid 
mound several inches above the surface of the self 
and about twenty feet in circumference, ovev 
which boats ride very uneasily. Tlie water at tli4 
surface is brackish; but, when drawn horn tha 
depth of 38 feet, where the fountain rises from tha 
earth, it is quite soft and fresh, and colder than 
that of the sea-t 

Leayin;T the aea, the road now tuma to thA 
eastward, crossing another eminence to Sarzana, 
in the valley of ihe Magra. Tliis little city, iha 
lost in the Geneose territory, is the repesentativ* 
of the ancient Luna, which had long been on tbe 
decline, when, in the year 1304, Pope Innocent 



the bay of Xsguo, off the 

mouth of the Kio lie Iob Lagarton, off ths uoeA. al '^'is» 

—See Mod. TtSY., vol jsvi. p. 150, 



III. innsfeTrGd tbe honours of the epiBCopacy to 
its mare safe and flourishing inland neighbour.* 
Saraana boasts of having given birth to two pon- 
tifis; and its ctinsctiueoce is supported by tlie 
noble &unilies whose palaces and villa.s are in the 
neighbourhood. The population of tlie city is 
inconsiderable, not exceeding 3000 soub. That 
of the district of Levanto, comprising the tet- 
rttorles of Sanana and Spezzia, is estimated at 
86,000. From the neighbouring port of Lavenza 
(the anuent Avatlia) is now exported the Carrara 
marble, which, in fonnei ages, took its name from 
the port of Luna. Considerable vestiges of the 
ancient city, it is aud, may be traced a little below 
Sarzana.t The Macra, wliich has retained its 
ancient name imder a slight difference of pro- 
nunciation, separated the ancient Liguria iiom the 
Roman province of Etruria. During summer, its 
stream is fordable ; but, afler rains, it is crossed 
by sLpont-tolant. The Luiugian promontory sow 
bears the title of Capo Corvo, 

At this part of tlie coast, the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Genoa may he said to terminate ; and the 
little territory of Massa, which intervenes betweoi 

* Spinster's Tour, p. 374.' Lima is said lo have been 
derastaleil by Normiia invaders. It vat, however, an in- 
alf^ificant jilace in the timD of Strabo ; and Lucan spealw 
of the denerla niEiiiri Lvna. Sec Cramer's Ilalj^, vol. l 
11.171. The insalubritj of the Mluatinn probably led to ila 
ttsiD^ ahandaiii'd. 

f Cliireriug fixed the aite of Luna at Lend, (the aacient 
fnWi ParlH'tf near the meulh of the MigTB ; but Mr. 
Cianier lemoika, that the ruina which now beu the name of 
Luni, a. little below Sarzsna, aud the deoominatiDii of Lu- 
pigiana appUcil (u the adjacent diBtrict, Ivave no doubt aa to 
■ti tiuo paailion. 
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Genoa aii3 liicca, is the first of tlie Etrurian Statei' 
on the shores of the Tyrrheniaa Sea. Having" 
reached this frontier, we must suspend our pro-' 
gress to the southward ; and shall close the present' 
chapter with a few additional remarks upon the' 
tract wo have been exploring, and the varied'' 
fortunes of the great maritime State which onco' 
disputed with Venice the sovereignty of the Me^ 
diterranean. ' 

Genua, as the name of the city was anciently"' 
written, is mentioned for the first time in liistoiy' 
by Livy, as having been destroyed by Mago, tha' 
Carthaginian. In the time of Strabo, it appears' 
to have been a place of considerable trade, paiv' 
ticularly in timber, which grew to a large size in-* 
the mountams ; also in cattle, skins, and honey,^ 
which must have been brought from the interior;.' 
In later times, the name was written Janiia, with' 
which was connected the absurd notion of itd 
having been founded by Janus.* Through Genoa ' 
passed the great Roman route which led over the ' 
Alpit Maritima into Gaul ; called, from the 
Consul Aurelius, by whom it was made (about' 
605 u. c), the Via Aurelia. That route originaily' 
left the coast at Vada, Sahala, and led by a cir- 
cuitous route to Acqui and Tortona ; but the> 
maritime road was subsequently continued, through* 
Monaco, as far as Aries in GauL Another great' 
road, the Via pMlkumia, beginning at Genoa,,^ 
traversed the Apennines, and led through TortonA 
to Placentia.t 

Upon the breaking up of the Roman empire^* 

I •Cramer, vol. i. p. 23. t Ibid, ii.37. '' 



Li^uria fell under the power of tbc Lombards. 
When tliey were subdued by Charlemagne, it 
was erected into a marquieate, which, upon the 
extinction of the race of Pepin, merged id the 
German empire. During the tenth century, the 
coast was continually ravaged by the Saracens ; 
and as a defence against these cruel marauders, 
the martello towers were erected on the pro- 
montories, of several of which the ruins still 
remain. A civil war, originating in the contests 
between the two great factions of the Guelfs and 
the Ghibellincs, completed the desolation of the 
country. Bui, in the thirteenth century, the Ge- 
noese navy was powerful enough to afford aid and 
defence to the feeble empire of the Greek so- 
vereigns of Constantinople ; and their merchants, 
having obtained the suburb of Pera, or Galata, 
M a fief from the Emperor, monopolized the 
lucrative trade of the Black Sea. ' Their rivals of 
Venice and Pisa,' to use the condensed phrase- 
ology of Gibbon, ' were forcibly expelled j the 
natives were awed by the castles and cities wluch 
arose on the foundations of their humble factories; 
and their principal establishment of Cafia was 
besieged without effect by the Tartar powers. 
Destitute of a navy,- the Greeks were oppressed 
by these haughty merchants, who fed or famished 
Constantmople according to their interest. They 
proceeded to usurp the customs, the fishery, and 
even the toil of the Bosphorus ; and while they 
derived from these sources a revenue of 200,000 
pieces of gold, a remnant of 30,000 was reluc- 
yjantly allowed to the Emperor. The colony of 
^•era, m Gftlaln, acted, in peace and war, as an 



mdepenclent State ; and, as it will happen in 
distant eettlementB, the Genocae podeaia too often 
forgot that lie was the servant of his own muaterB. 
The Roman empire might soon have sunk into a 

Erovince of Genoa, it" the ambition of the Republio 
ad not been checked by the nun of her freedom 
and naval power. A long contest of 130 yean 
was determined by the triumph of Venice ; and 
the factions of the Genoese compelled them to 
seek for domestic peace under the protection of 
a foreign lord, the Duke of Milan, or the French 
King. Yet, the spirit of commerce survived that 
of conquest ; and ^e colony of Pera still awed tha 
capital, and navigated the Buxine, till it was in- 
volved by the Turks in the final servitude of 
Constantinople itself.'* 

At tiie zenith of its power, tlie Genoese Repuhlio 
extended its sovereignty over Sardinia, Majorca, 
Minorca, Malta, Crete, Lesbos, and Negropont, 
and had settlements in Scio, Smyrna, and several 
other cities of the Levant. In virtue of the con- 
quest of the island of Corsica, where was formerly 
a Saracen kin^, a crown and sceptro were among 
the insignia of its doge. Addison, referring to 
this circumstance, remarks, that it gave their am> 
bassadors a more honourable reception at some 
courts, but at tlie same time might teach their 
people to have a mean uirtion of tlieir own repub- 
lican form of government, being ' a tacit acknow- 
• Qitilioa, ell. Uiii. TTio Genoese gaUeys had trans- 
potted the Ottoman Siiltan .\inurath Irum Aaia to Europa: 
and Italian ineTCHnariBa assisted him in thn conquest oi 
AiltianoplB. Hw successor, Ihs cpuuuaiui' of Cuubiautinopla, 
expelled the Genoese colony from Ka3U, UiuUirj ulounU 
with sinular hutonces of lebibutloa. 



ledgment that monarchy is the moie honourable/* 
This island was the only dependency that remained 
to the Genoese, when, about the middle of the last 
century, an insurrection broke out, which waa fol- 
lowed by a protracted contest that served only to 
display the weakness and exhaust the resources of 
the Republic. Tired at length of the war, the 
Grenoese, in 1768, sold the sovereignty of the 
island to France ; and Paoli, the patriot gesneral, 
vas obliged to seek an asylum in England, 

The decline of the commerce and political im- 
portance of the Italian republics may be attributed, 
m the first instance, to the effects of their mutual 
con[e8ta,t the fall of the Byzantine empire, and the 
new posture assumed by the Ottoman State as 
a majitime power. Other events, however, had a 
powerful influence in diverting the stream of mer- 
cantile wealth into new channels. The discoveries 
of the Portuguese, more especially, opened anew 
sphere of enterprise, and ultimately led to a, com- 
plete change in the course of the Indian trade. 
Many Venetians and Genoese had entered into the 
Portuguese service as early as the middle of the 
fifteendi century ; and the discoveries of Diaz and 
De Glama towards the close of that century, wak- 
ened, not without reason, the jealousy of the 
Lords of the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas. Lisbon 
became, in its turn, the great emporium of the 

• Addison'a Kemacks on It^ly, p. 22. 
f The luug ajid arduous conteiit between Gunga and 
Venice, has been compared by the Italian historians io the 
second Punic War; and a alrikins feature of coincidenca 
ts, that the power -whicli tinaiUY ohtniiicd the b 
feeaied, ut one period, DBSiei ^n lum.'Aau.S.Sa^B^ 




AiHcan and Tailian trade, from which, down to 
close of tile Bixteenth century, the London nirai* 
chants imported the rich productions of the Eosb 
Columbus, the glory and disgrace of the country 
which gave him birth, but denied him an adequate 
sphere of enterprise, having in vain sought em- 
ployment in the Portuguese service, entered into 
that of Spain, and ' gave a new world to Castile 
and Leon.' From this era, the Portuguese and 
Spaniards took the lead in the general commerce 
of Europe, till the naval power of Great Britain, 
by rendering her mistress of the seas, enabled her 
to plant her factories and colonies on every shore, 
and to stretch tier empire over more millions tliaa 
were comprised in the Roman world. 

The brightest period in tJie political history of 

Genoa, is that which succeeded to the reinluiion 

effected by Andrea Doria in 1528, by wliich the 

inga of independence and internal tranquillity 

for a long season secured to her citizens. 

■ Sut, in the narrow oligarchy which was then «sta- 

~ Ushed, there was nothing that approached to 

d representatian or a liberal system of goveo^ 

The terrible despotism of the InquisitiSBi | 

Uttended its paralyzing influence over every depail> 

lent of the state ; and in the reign of Pliilip II,, 

' e nobles of Genoa were little better than mere 

of Spain. Tliere can be nothing to re- 

Ksret in the overtlirow of such institutions, though 

l>«gnified with the specious name of a Republic. 

"*"■« French Revolution gave tlie first shock to the 

iver of the Genoese nobles. Their fortun^ , 

^ng chiefly invested in foreign funds, and es^'< 

Pciall^iD die French, tJiey arc aa\.iVo\\wi'i\*^\.^fi 






that rerohitioii Bemrteen milHoM of ftsoftct lit 
year." Bonaparle concluded a treaty with the 
Republic, at Montebello, in 1797, by which lie 
granted them an accessioD of tenitory taken from 
Austria, with a population of 5U,000 persons. 
That treaty raaintaincd in part ttie ancient hisb- 
tutions of the Republic ; but these soon gave way 
to a more popular furm of government, adopted 
under the indirect influence of France -, and in silly 
imitation of the forms adopted in that country, 
Genoa had its executive directory. But the rapid 
increase of the pubUc burthens,t the total eti^ 
nation of trade, and above all, the suppressiotv 
of the Bank of St. George, booh rendered the 
new Government unpopular. This celebrated in- 
atitution, the oldest of the kind in Europe, was the 
^[reat repository of individual as well as of nationat 
wealth ; and,_while independent of the Slate, it 
fonned apoweriultieofthecilizeDB to the Republic. 
Falling into the hands of the new Government, 
this Bank became insolvent ; and although in^ 
vidual creditors received Ga. 8d, in the pound, the 
numerous charitable institutions, by an iniquitous 
interpretation of the law of mortmain, lost. 

' Disgusted as the people then were,' remarks 
Mr. Simond, ' if, after the battle of Novi, the 
Austrian general had proclaimed the independence 

* Simonil, p. 585. 

I Thu tunes were raiseil fiom three millianB of ttaaeg 
a yi'BT, to nine millionB. Tho accession of leiritocy ought, 
purhups, lo be considond as justilying, in some meature, Am 
increase. Biitheaitethis, a haiwiredYeBsdg' ' ' *-'^'- 
the Egyptiaa csp^tiOD- — 3un.oa&, ^, ^'i'^ 
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of Genoa, and an anmesty for the past, the FreDohl 
could not have kept their ground in Liguria. Bi^J 
he did not ; and Genoa sustained, in 1800, a. aie] 
for ever memorable in military annals. MasseiJ 
who commanded in the town, had for iiia auxiliaryi S 
a lively recollection, or tradition, still existii^'a 
among the inhabitants, of the excesses committeoii^l 
in 1746 by the Impeiiahsts.* But, upon thi* 4 
occasion, uie Austrian general, Count Hohen* » 
zollem, by his humane and liberal conduct whes. J 
the town at last surrendered, nearly effaced thoB*. i J 
impressions ; and the inhabitants had only to sufT^ rT 
from a deadly fever, the consequence of famine^, J 
which raged for months after the first cause badif 
ceased. During the siege, whicli lasted fifty-nins • 
days, 15,000 individuals were starved to deaths J 
out of a population of 160,000 ; but, for month*. J 
afterwards, 100 persona died each day.'t 

■ *''VEr^aeaTtiieMbtrffade' Pavfri.intheSlriulaPorlana, ' 
the spot IS shewn,! where, on tha 1 0th of December, 1 741^ ' 
a BUddeD insorrectiaD b^^, «hich drove away the Anvi ^ 
trimig. A heavy piece of artilleiy had sunk into the ]iaTe« ■ 
iQen^byailraiDUDilei'grotiud giving nay; imdiiiiLD aUcinpt , 
io campul the citizens tu tliaw it out, the auldieis got into - 
quarrel, vMch brought about a general and successfl 
resistance. The place in the pavement is still seen, and Hi 
jnece of aitilkiy, a brooie mortar, is shewn at Ihn ds}-.' 

f Simond, p. iS3. Analber still mare famous sieg* | 
occurs in the Genoese annuls j that of 1317, which has heea x 
cumpared by the Italian historians to the siege of Troy! 
They ' represent it as uniting as many diOi-reut tribu^ 
calling forth as tniich talent and energy, and eihibiijng 

nhile the tiiumpha of Gteuoa an Imt IQ obHyiqo.'— 
vol, m.p.4S5, 



|>- Wtien A« battle of Mnmgo hsd «i^ fte 
MFVench Consal master of PisdmoDt, Gienoa sp- 
■klied to the conqueror for a new constitutioD. It 
^Sns granted to them, but wa& booh set aside by 
BHk great CodificatoT ; and when, in 1805, Na|w- 
ISeon placed upon his oim head the iron crown, the 
pagurian Republic was reduced to a province of 
Mfcc French empire. This act of violence, by de- 
■dbroying the nhadow of independence tu which the 
BCenoese sriH fondly clung, was warmly resented, 
■and severed them for ever, in principle and feeling, 
■bom France. Although pennauently blockaded 
mirf the British fleet, and with scarcely any nunitime 
Mnde, they were nevertheless subjected to botli a 
KAtaritime and a military conscription ; while the 
Bibles of Genoa were compelled to send their torn 
UsthoseBchools in the empire, which were intended 
MB miliUry nurseries to recruit the army. 
K Yet, their union to France was not unattended 
mm Bomc important political advantages. It secured 
UO them a imiform system of national education, a 
K t c tter code of law, the publicity of judicial pro- 
■jjceedings, the institution of juries, and the Guppies- 
ftjtfon of mendicity and assassination. The act of 
K&e Congress of Vienna which, in imitation of 
L.fte worst deeds of Napoleon, aibitrarily cosr 
■ijrigned Genoa to the sovereign of Piedmont, de- 
Kirived them of nearly all these advantages, without 
kiffordinglhem any equivalent. The Kingof Siir- 
I dinia left to hb new subjects the French commetdBl 
l*ode, and the code civil, so far altered as to restore 
Mb the clei^ the record of births and marriages, 
■fttad to re-eiitablish the ancient mode of hetedrtaiir 
■Btccession. Bv>t l\ie cod& "[leiMil, wiAtliat of in- 
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nb-uciion crimiAelle, were set aside, and tlie old 
barbarous jurUpmdence of Piedmont, witii the ex- 
ception of the torture, was imposed upon tlie Ge- 
noese. Tlie Ring, or liis ministers, may dispose of 
tlie persons of liis subjects by arbitrary imprisoo* 
ment, and of their property by unlimited taxatioo.' 
The very attempt to emigrate without leave, is aa 
offence visited witli iinca, confiscation, or igno- 
minious punishment. Judges, appointed by the 
King, and dismissed at pleasure, live, for the most 
part, by their fees. Tiie nobles of Piedmont have 
been again invested with tiieir feudal rights, which 
place their vassals almost at their mercy : those <^ 
Genoa are only exempt iirom arrest for debt. Hha 
Jesuits, the mendicant orders, the processions, the 
cumbrous old mode of tuition, and an unbridled 
mendicity, have all been re-estabUshed by his Sar- 
dmian Majesty, in utter contempt of tlic recom- 
mendations of the Congress, and of the spirit of 
the times. The Genoese are, probably, sick of re- 
volutions ; they silently endure the sceptre of the 
monarch they despise, and hope for better days. 

It i3notlikely,however,that, under any circum- 
stances, their city will recover a considerable por- 
tion of her ancient importance. Both Genoa and 
Pisa have been robbed of much of their former 
trade by the more accessible port of Livorno ; and 
as the natural advantages of that of Genoa are by 
no means saperior to those of other Ligurian har- 
bours, the removal of all commercial Tostrictiona 
would place in jeopardy even llie measure of pros- 
perity wliicli she now enjoys.* Seldom has com- 

• ' Ai the port ol Genoa ia so very ilV ^lajtici t^it* 
sloraia, that du priyilc^H can tempi tho ■a\et^^lo."^■■I. ^tw 
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maroebecn made to Hair mfat in tbfb tAuintuim 
ftom wUdi it hMonce been oivefted. 

Lt^lbom into i^ io dan not te GcoMeie malDi mit oBiar of 
tlunr ports^^rMi iMt it iboald dnw to itmootof tharcom- 
m'aree and'hiluibitoiitf, and li^coiisoqiM&eoiiiiii.tiiair chief 
' /— Addiaon*8 Bamazks on Mly, p. 22a j 
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CHAPTER V. 



Houto oF the Suoplon — The ValaJs — Pnsi of the Simplim-* 
PoSK of the Griei — Siznploa Route tu Milau — Lago Magi 
glare — Lake of Ort> — Lake of Lugano — PaiiBea of the B«» 
iiardiu aaJ tlie Siilugen— Paaa of Iho St. Gothard— PaM 
of the Stalvio — Lake of Conw — L«cco— Como — HoaitL, 

Thg majority of English travellere enter Italy by 
the grand pasB of the Simplon. This is generally 
allowed to claim the preference in point of tlM 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery which the roids 
presents; and no where, perhaps, is the contrast 
so striking, between the regions separated by tbe 
great Alpine barrier. From the deep mid narrow 
valley of the Valais, inclosed by frowning Alps, 
you wind up tlie wooded slopes and round the little 
valleys of the northern declivity, till, having gained 
the summit, you descend in a few hours from tbe 
vegetation of Lapland to the region of the vine and 
the fig-tree, and, on fairly gaining the sunny side 
of the mountains, emerge into hght and boundless 
space in one of the finest parts in Italy. 

The valley of the Upper Rhone, which forms the 
canton of the Valais, may be described as an ini- 
mense trough, 100 miles in length, a mile and a 
half in depth, and two miles wide at the bottom. 
The mountains on each side are the higliest of aaf- 
on the old eontineul, except those oS VW ftisaia:^ 



range ; forming Iwo walls of rock, much Ghattered 
and InteTsected, rising from 10,000 to neaily 
14,000 feet above the Elione. This vallev may 
therefore be considered as tlie deepest in the knovm 
world. On the northern side are the AJpB of the 
Bemeee Obcrland, in which rise the Finster-aai- 
hom,* ihe Jungfrau,t the lireits-hom,| and o&et 
enormous peaks ; while the southerit boundary ii 
formed by the great chain of Alps firom Mont BlaDc 
to the Saint Gotkard, tncludingthe Cervin, andtBe 
Monte Bosa.§ 

At the upper end of the valley, these two ranges 
meet and unite. Sixteen lateral valleys, some of 
considerable extent, open into the main TaHey of 
tiie Bhone ; and where they join it, the wtdu of 
the flat part of the valley is increased. Tttrteeii 
of these lateral valleya are inhabited. T^iat jiait'of 
the valley below Sion, formerly distinguifihed u 
the Bas Valai», is a flat plain, swampy tind un- 
healthy, where the heat of summer is intense, 
and millions of moEquitoes await the wearied tra- 
veller. Intermittent fevers, cutaneous diseases, 
and cretinism in its most honid forms, infest the 
unliappy natives. Above Sion, in the Havt t^aiaw, 
the marshes disappear, and fine {lasturage and 
vineyards indicate a more favoured spot. 

The Bas ValaU formerly belonged to Savoy, 
but was conquered by the inliabitanta of the Upper 
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LSce, fur tlia hnght of Mivse summils. p. 144. Th» 
y of the Rhone, Bt Martigny, is only 1700 fret above the 
tea, wbereas that at the Arve at CbsniDunix ia mDt«l|'~ 
300Q feet. 
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ValaJB, a bravQ race, who reaistwl with desperate 
courage Hie invasion of the French. TTiey were 
uldm^&ly compelled to Bubmit, and the two divir 
stonB of the valley were incorporated in the depart- 
ment of the Simplon. lutlie Bos Falais, French 
is Htill the prevailing language, while, above Sion, 
German is most commonly spoken. In IB16, the 
inhabitants of the canton aniounted to only 
62,909 souIb ; and this population was considered 
as redundant, iiithough, under a better system 
of agriculture, the country might support a much 
larger number.* Many parts of the valley are 
extremely fertile ; and it might be rendered 
both more productive and less insalubrious by 
drmning. Round Sion and Siene, the tig-tree, 
the almond-tree, tlie pomegranate, and the mul- 
berty-tree tliiive luxuriantly, and the grapes have 
a rim flavour. But in the management of their 
vines, the Valaisans are both slovenly and unskil- 
ful ; and superstition, ignorance, indolence, and 
uncleanliness aggravate and perpetuate the physi- 
cal evils to which they are exposed, and deprive 
them of the comforts nud security which they might 
derive from an enlightened industry.t 

* Bnkewdl, voL IL p. 220. Shortly after this ceosiuwU 
taltan, 200 of the inhabiUuta eniigrB.teil to Bruiil to belter 
theii rooditioa. Yet, in tbe EugUali Iranslatiuu uf Malta 
Brun (vol. vji. p. b7B), we read of Ihc ' wealthy cantgn oE 
ValuN 1' 

f Hie loiseiy which exists in this cantoa, caiupored with 
the less iertile ObetUnil of Ueni, Iram which it is divided 
by only a riilee of muuntunii. Mi. Bakewell attributes to 
two coiuKB i finil^ the diauustuice thul the land belong ta 
a few great ]uo]>rieten>, aj:d the peBsaolUf, \em^ w» '' ~ 
feaaais, fuel but iitfJe ictsrest in itsiropto^wnieTA-, aiA' 
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^ Sion or Sdon, the ancient Sedvnum, and still 
called Sillen by the Germans, is situated in the 
widest part of the Valois, partly on tlic right bank 
of the Rhone, and partly on the river Sitten. It 
has a striking appearance at a distance, its antaent 
wall being surmounted with numerous towers, while 
two very lofty, precipitous rocks, crowned with 
fortresses, command the cily. The rocks on the 
eastern side are surmounted with the old castle <rf 
VaJiirie, some Roman remdns, an old Gotliic 
church, and tiie rums of the residence of the firsl 
bishop. On another more elevated Hummit is 
Chateau Tourbillon, bdlt in 1492, the residence of 
tliG famous military cardinal and archbishop, 
Matthew Schinner, A third castle, called Mayer- 
bourg, was the residence of tlie later bishops, till 
it was burned in the great fire of Sion in 1788: its 
ruins are at the foot of the hills of Valerie and 
Tourbillon. Tlie view up and doivn the valley from 
the heights, is very fine. From that of Ch&teau 
Valerie,t\\e valley of the Bhoneia seen extending 
without interruption to Marligny, where it makes 
a sudden angle, and seems entirely closed in. 
Above Sion, to the right, on rocks overhanging 
the river, the ruins of the old castles of S^on and 
JUontgorges frown, in their decay, over the valley 
that once groaned beneath the yoke of their tyrant 
.owners. About eleven miles beyond Sion is the 
houTg of Sierre, situated in the most picturesque 
part of the valley ; soon after leaving which, the 
town of Leuh (Louesch) is passed, at the enteance 
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of the terrific gorge of the DaJa. Neair the fuw 
ther end of this gor^c are the Bnths of Lcuk, where 
five inns have heen erected for llie reception at 
the numerouB visiters who resort here in summer.'B 
Above it is Been the savage mountain barrier ol 
Mont Gemmi, over which a very remarkable pass 
(7460 feet above the sea), cut on what appears tha 
perpendicular face of the mountain, but practicable 
with safety by mules, leads to the vaUey of Kander 
in the Bernese Oberland, At Tourtemagne, U 
short titage from Sierre, there is a tolerable inn. 
Four miles furllier, is the town of Visp (Vispach^ 
Viiige), at the mouth of the valley of that nauie^ 
through which descend with great impetuosity thv 
waters of the Monte Rosa and Mont Cervin, ofteil 
in a volume greater than the Rhone itself into" 
which tliey flow. Tlio valley extends to the fooft 
of Monte Roaa, distant from Visp about IS or 30. 
miles; and that magnificent mountain is seen 
towering over all intervening objects, and ' rearing; 
its snowy summit into the dark blue sky, to so 
amazing an height that it almost seems to impend 
over tlie spectator.' 

Soon after leaving Visp, the road crosses thtt 
torrent of the Gamsa, near thciude remains of aa 
ancient stone wall, which has been flanked with 

■ Tluise liaths are much] resorted to by inyaliils in th^ 
intinthB of July anil Aucust'. 'Thcry ure twelve lint apiingn, 
varying from 116° to 142° Falir. Tlie miuetnl substimcaS 
foiiod in Ibem are chieB; llie mlpbate aai carlionitte of Um^ I 

wilh carlionale of iron, of wbich there ue ninB giaiua ' 

pound of waltr. The gaaeous jiroducts are but small, nun 
llio vrator ig withmit Havour or odour.'— Baktwell, voL tiJ 
p. 232. This Trari-lJer elsewbeie slates fliii Ui^a'A ' 
ratuiv to be 120°. 
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towers: it is supposed to murk lhe[firostiet (H 
the Vibcrians, wbose territory extended ftam Hm 
■treain to the source of the Rhone. The next post 
Btation in Brig^, or Brieg, situated nearly oppoeil« 
to the base <rf the Simplon. The aj^arance of 
tiiis town is very singular, deeply seated amid enor- 
mous mountuns ; and ita churches and collegn, 
with their tin-plated globea and dome«, are ra f 
•tyle of architecture which recalls the Ktetolia M 
Moscow. It was at one time a place of soma eon* 
lequence ; and there are several very lai^ niim> 
Bions with crated windows, lofty and gloomy, tike 
prisons. "Hxe town is now eo much decayed, that 
many of the mansions are entirely shut op ; and in 
others, the old proprietors who reside on the wreck 
of their property, occupy only two or three rooms. 
There is a lai^ eatabliahment of Jesuits here, and 
a theatre. The college is covered with a Idnd of 
slate, and its globes with a brilliant species of mics 
slate, called hy the natives, gUMetn : it is a green 
ground with light yellow veins, and has a shewy 
appeamncc at a digtaucc. From the hack of the 
inn, the Jungfrau is seen, with the vast Aletech 
glacier stretchtng down its side into the valley, 
and the vast granite peaiiB of the Breitsliom and 
tliQ Finstcr-aor-bom standing up as impassable 
ramparts, In front of the inn is the torrent of 
the Salline, and heyond, a wild mountain view, 
terminated by the hoary glacier of the Simplon 
and its buttresses, and tlie eye is led up through 
the valley of St Nicholas. 

On the opposite side of the valley, about tliree 
miles nearer to Leuk, U vhe-wMms^ng of Nater, 
which rises at the fool «^ tVc miiuvSaka -OnaX^Tsi. 



the nortliera boundary, and fills an apeilure in a 
natural cavern, vvhicli serves as a batli. A small 
wooden sbed has been built for the use of tbA I 
bathers, but the patients are generally brougls 
down on sledges from Brieg. The temperature of I 
the bath is 86° Fahr. : that of the Bpring is mudl I 
liiglier. The water has the smell of sulpliurettel \ 
hydrogen, and bubbles of gas are seen rising froia I 
the surface." I 

At Brieg, the valley of the Rhone, which noj I 
becomes narrower,! is left by the present rua^ I 
and the ascent of the Simplon coRimences.]; Thj I 
traveller does not, bowevcr, fall into Uie great roat 1 
which leads direct from Glys, till afler passing tl^l 
Pont de Saltine, a lofty and beautiful ardi, lltf T 
feet above the torrent, anJ one of those bold con* f 
structions which add to tbe wanders of the rout& J 
The road continues on the left towards an eminenc^ I 
called Mount Calvary, § surmounted with a chapd i 
which terminates a Vim Crucia or scries of ' sta^ ' 
tions' ; and after turning through the BrandwatdJ 
ascends to the base of the Clennenliom, whicb 






See ftlio page 52 of tM .1 



Bakcwvll, vol. i 
' volume. 

Brieg, oceonling to Mr. BrocliedDD, ia Eitnated "^^'^ .1 
iu milei betow the sourcs of the Rbune. Mr. Bakevdl I 
Bays: 'TTib volley of the Khooe extcuilB about Iwrlve i '" , 
further to the gfacicc ul' lliu Rliumi.* Perhai>s, Gecnuuf 1 
miles are taeaot, 

I Tliefouteproperly commenctsnt Glys; but as (he be 
inm ore fuimd at Bcieg, trarellera almoEt unifonnly ec~ 
mencc their passs^ from the latter place, whence a ^ 
tunuch road Itada into the ^ai route. 

Tlianame uaunlly given tulhvM'b^pbCM' of n 
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bounds the eastern side of the TaU^ of the Ssltiiie. 
' Here,' says Mr. BrDckedoQ, o( whose p 
pen wc again jiladiy araO oureelves, * ue Bcene it 
very grand- The rugged summits of the Glys-Koni 
rise on tlie o^ier side of a deep ravine, and towra 
above the passenger with awful eflect. lil^ up 
on the sides of the Glys-hom, fields and cottages 
are seen, so ]o% and sloped as to appear inao 
ccssible. The road winds round the baae of the 
Clcnnenhom into the deep and savage volley of 
Ganler, which temunatea iu glaciers. Aciose this 
lavine, a bridge is thrown, 80 feet above the 
torrent ; and the road ascends by a zig-zag to the 
station of tbo third Refuge (ur Bersat), where 
there is an Jnn and post-liouse. Thence, foUowmg 
a course round the projections, and into the sinuo- 
sities of the mountain, the route again overhangs 
the deep ravine of the Saltine, its depth being con- 
cealed in many places by the pines and larches 
which clothe the sides of the mountain beluw the 
travuller. Some of these trees are of enomious 
magnitude ; and some, stripped of their bark, and 
withered or crusiied by the falling of rocks or ava- 
lanches, add by their form and colour to the grand 
and wild character of the scenery. The cottages 
on the side of the Glys-hom, which appeared from 
below to be inaccessible, are now seen on the other 
w'de of the ravine, scarcely above the traveller, 
surrounded with fields of corn and fine pasturages, 
and attainable by paths which the mountaineer 
climbs with great facility. Continuing to ascend, 
the elevation soon exceeds that at wliich the pme 
fluurislios ; larches endure a little lunger ; but these 
lira Cew and stuuleA, afti ?,Q'Mtc\-j tftaKK beyond the 
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gallery of Scholbet, an excavation 100 feet in 
length. After traversing this galiery, tiie scenft 
becomeg escessively wilii and arid ; tlie road wind! 
along tlie brinlt of precipices, at a short diBtance be> 
low Uie glaciers of the Schon-hom. whence torrent* 
descend, wliicli are the Eources of the Saltine : thesCi 
led through finely constructed aqueducts, paM 
beneath the road, and fall into the ravine beloiK 
At the foot of the glaciers, another gallery hae beeB 
cut through the rock, 140 feet in length ; but, to 
siiard against the avalanches to which this part of 
the road 18 exposed, covered waya have been recently 
constructed, in connexion witli the glacier galleiy, 
which extend their protection across the placet 
exposed to danger. 

' The scene from the summit is very magnifi- 
cent. Between the Schalbet and the glacief 
gaUeries, the eye can descend to Naters, in the val- 
ley of the Hhone,* and rise to the prodigious peaks 
which pinnacle the range of tlie Bernese Alps. 
From beyond the glacier gallery, the view extends 
to the great glaciers of Alesch, which add their 
brilliancy to the scene. These, however, and ths 
valley of tlie Rhone, cannot be seen from the 
same point; but the niagniiicent peaks of the 
Breits-hom, the Jungfrau, and the Monch, form, 
with their glaciers, over the deep valley of the Saltine, 

* ' Full five hours atter ve hiid left BrieR,' says Mr; 
Bakewell, ' a turn in the roBd presented it again bdov u%' 
and BO near that v/^ could distin^ish the houiea \eiff 
plainly. The old road up the Simploii is carried alDngK 
ravine on the right, hclow the present road ; and, I belierajt 
a-stout man would ascend the old toad, on ta<A,i'a\BiA ** 
time reguiral lor 3 carriage lo asceud the new tmA: • 



one of die inert wenM bk^Omjnmgb^Mlttfiif^ 
A litde beyond the ghcisr giIl^^dl»'UHMMI 
point of the pessage k attained: ft-k'^iMMbkl 
above the level of the sea. Here* thetori»ailtoirti 
of lefuffe, and a bariier where a tDll]a:|Mid^of ttl 
francs K>r each bone. Thestmmutofm-SMllte 
]■ aplain lather spacious, but wild, attd 4lBiMl| 
exicqyt in the summer, when there is s^iicSirpiN 
tmage on the mountain, and. flocks enJWMa ' j A 
soenealittte; nothing, however,. cal»be^MnaMlili 
more dismal than its wintrj aqsieot The 
is exposed to dreadful, iloans, finr' _ 
agunst which the plan of a homiee wiia.lailHMM(^ 
and the building commenced; out ibm w uA lii^ 
been retinquishi^ There is, howi0veBi:4if>ittM 
jdain, on the right of the present ioula^«MMiMig 
a singular-looUng buildling, where trav cfl e H y 
overtaJken by storms, or having met with acddents^ 
are received by two or three brothers of the Grettl^ 
St. Bernard. After passing the old hospice^ the' 
plain narrows to a valley ; and having crossed' the 
torrents which descend from the Rmboden, the- 
traveller enters the village of Sinfplon, situatedv 
4S4Qfeet above the level of the sea. A wry" 

* It was long questioned, whether the Bemese Mm' 
could be seen from the Simplon, although, Mr. BakewW' 
remarks, ' it is strange tha^ with anv knowledge of the 
geography of the Alps, a doubt on this point could be 
entertuned'. No attentive observer accustomed to mountain 
scenery can mistake them.' Mrs. Starke repeats the mis«< 
taken statement, that Mont Blanc may be seen from th0< 
Simplou road. This is not the case, but there is a -snowy 
mountain which bears some resemblance to it in shape, seen- 
in the direction o£ MoutOtemsni. ^ Iwtqs»b& sablimA spM- 
cle cannot be iinagiU'e4»'<---&^<s*^^'*<^*'^\^^^^« 



comfortable inn in the village ofFera rest and re- 
freshment ; and on arriving late from either side 
of the mountain, it is desirable, in order to enjoy 
the Bcenery of the pass, especially on the aide of 
Italy, to remain at Simplon tor the nighE. 

' Afler leaving Simplon, the road advances to>. ■ 
<ivard3 the deep gorges of the Dovedro. Prom a' 
part of the road where it makes an abrupt tiim, 
the entrance to the gallery of Algaby is perceived,' 
far below in the ravine ; but this appears so mere 
a, speck as to create a doubt as to the possibility 
of the road passing through it. To follow the 
course of the Dovedro, an abrupt detour is made 
into the ravine of the Krumhach.* Tlience d 
scending to the banks of the Dovedro, ihetravellar 
soon afterwards enters the gallery of Algaby, 230' 
feet long, and bordering on the torrent. Thence,' 
the road accompanies the Dovedro in its deep' 
seclusion, until it escapes into the Val d'Ossola at 
Crevola. 

' Here begin what are called les belles horrcun' 
of the Simplon. The rocky and perpendicular 
bases of the mountains approach more closely, 
leaving only space for the road and the foaming 
torrent, which tlie latter in some places entirely 
usurps ; and in such places, the road is carried 
through galleries cut in the rocks. Where tha ' 
ravine narrows, the mountains whicli hound it, 
appear to increase in height. The road is aorae» 
times scooped into the side of the rocks ; aometimea-^ 
it seems suspended over the abyss ; and when, 

• The uuJDii of tlie Kruinback (or Kronbach) and tte> 
Quima, bott deaceacliog from the glacJsr ot ijisra, "*" 
joiuiiig Qieir lomnU at tiiiteig, lunns tliu Uovc&to. 

voi, 1, a 



Bpither a leirace dot a paUeTv can be made OS o 
side, as at lite Fonle Alio, a briiltfe of adnureble 
coDEtruciioQ croBfics the lorrent, and a llue is found 
on t)iG odiet side, whcic the route can be carrinl 
fonvnrd. From the overluui^n); rocks, m M)inc 
I jtlaces 1000 feet above the traveller, torrents btr 
poured out, some of wliJch, from it'-'- '■"'■•'■' 
descend broken into mist; otliers, t:i: 
shelving rock, foam in wlute lines ovi r 
snd near Gondo, a river gu»Les out » u 
and (alls into the Dovedra. But the i\oitilL-r ni 
tills i-art of the road is the great gallery, nlueh i> 
formed just below tlie place where a l^dge li»d( 
from tlieriphlto tliu left of the Dovedro. The 
ravine appears to be eloscd in, and the onty |U- 
aagc Ib by one of the most stupeudous worln vwx 
accomplished ; a gallery cut through tbc gm^ 
fi96 fe«t long, which, at tlie opening on the luiUui 
side, crosses the waterfoll of the Frassinonc. Tbu 
lorrent, fallmg from a great height, rushes l]ifOUgI> 
tlie bridge tlirown across it, and descends li>w 
100 feet into the Dovedro, where Die tetta 
river, forming a cataract, meets the waters of 
the Fraasinone in horrible commotion. It is 
a fipot unrivalled in itn astoniidiing efiect* In 
the gallery there are two laleral openings, made 
to light the traveller, and to facilitate the n- 
cavation.f Opposite to one of these ojtcnings, tlit 

■ See the ffatc, copinl (bj pcitnixdan) I 

ErDckedon's Fidnreaque llltittratioiu. i 

f 'Fuur gatiKK oti«urkini!ii were |»il onatlbesi 
iWsu were relievvd; and the works procerded nigUsli 
day JuriDglhe[ot»iituinoSftia-»ijB.4i«Culei .- — ■.. 
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following InacriptioQ ie cut on the lock, — Mas 
Italo, 1805. 

' A little below the gallery, the road descends 
by a zig-»ag, where the ravine widens, and dis- 
piaj-B more awfully llie heights of the rocks, which 
project in some places over tlie road. Masses like 
enormous towers, with perpendicular sides, bound 
the valley ; and the road Is carried tlirough this 
extraordinary pass upon the debrit which slopes 
down to the torrent. Soon after, a strange and 
lofty building is seen, which serves as an inn and 
a place of refuge for travelters : this, together with 
a chapel and soma cottages, form the village of 
Gondo. Near it, a few trees begin to relieve the 
horrors of the defile of Dovedro. At length, mea- 
dows appear, and amidst some fi^iit-trees is seen 
the village of Issel (Isella) on the frontier of Savoy, 
where the passports and baggage of travellers are 
examined.* A little below Issel is another gallery 
cut through the rock, hut only 34 feet in length. 
At this place, the scenery loses much of its seve- 
rity, but suddenly resumes it near Trasquera, where 
tlie gigantic forms of the rocks are scarcely less 
awful than near Gondo. After_ having passed 
these, the traveller crosses the Cherasca, and 
enters upon tlie beautiful little amphitheatre in 
which are situated the villages of Dovedro and 
Varzo. Here, the valley spreading out on the left, 
I * A little aboTe leeiln, a vast Cunn&iaii column of gm- 
mte, wrought from a Deighbauciog ijuaiiy, i» se«u lying en 
the ground ; uiil mosst-a and &rus have already begun to 
throw Ibeir gisceful draperies over its fluted aides. It ia 
said to have been dealinncl by K apoleon to support his alatua 
at the end of Iht Slmplon rood, and was i)n ita wny lo Mi- 
iui, when the otms ol' his levuiKS uictted its prugnw ! 
8 2 



flrikni2iv contrasts with the snrromidinir soeneiT, 
and displays houses, tzees. vineyards, and mea- 
donrs. T&e route thence continues, amid scenery 
of less interest, to the kst gallery, that of Crevola, 
which is carried nearly 200 feet through a rock, 
that has an opening cut on the side next the river, 
for the adIni:^5ion of light. The road afterwards 
ascends to tlie little hamlet of Moi^antino, [and 
passed the quarry whence the blocks of white 
marble were hewn for the columns of the triumphal 
arch at Milan, which commemorates the con- 
slmctioQ of the route €i the Simplcm. From 
Morgantino. the route gradually lowers to 
wheire the errand and beautiful Ponte Crevola 
crosses the Doveiiro at its entrance into the Val 
d'OssoIa. This brid^re is first seen where a view 
of the plain? of Duomo d'Ossola is also presented. 
T:.c ian.i>oaj.-e is one of singular beauty ; and its 
oiTcc:. burstir.iT upon the traveller at the end of his 
journey i:irouirh ihe savaire defile of the Dovedro, 
is very impressive. The bridge of Crevola is gdc 
of the finest structures in the world. In the middle 
of i:.o torrent, a pier is raised, 100 feet high, which 
carries two arches, resting on the rocks on each 
side of the ravine. Its strenslh and elegance are 
ev^ually remarkable. To do justice to it, the 
traveller siiould descend and view it from below 
Crovola. 

' From the bridize, the road proceeds in a direct 
line to the town of Duomo d'Ossola. The richness 
of i;;e plain, tlie brightness of the sky, and the 
milvl;u^>s of t?:e climate, already announce tlie Ita- 
luvA sivio 01 the .Wys. The language, the costume, 
ajid ihe uianuei8> loaiV^^^o'^^ ^o&^xc^^^^atlY 
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in character from even their nearest neighbouis on 
Ihe norlliem side of the mountains.* Near Duomo 
d'Ossola is a sacra-moiite or Calvary, where, in a 
series oi stations, groupes as large as life, in terra- 
cotta, represent events in the pasaion of Christ : 
some of tliem are hideous j others are cleverly mo- 
deiled. The hili is worth the traveller's visit for 
the enjoyment of the beautiful scene &om the 
chapel on its summit. 'f 

The whole distance from Brieg (or Glys) in 
the Valais, to Duomo d'Ossola, is 14 leagues 
(about 42 miles), and the passage commonly occu- 
pies about 12 hours-i Tlie inclination of the road 

* ' The vines arelieretreaicd ma manner peculiar to this 
part of Italy. Posts of pieias, which axB obtained wifli 
great Isicility lii this neiglibourhuod, eie placed upright in 
Uie Moun>lj BJid these havo pules laid acrosa them, upou 
wiiich Ihu vines are triuned. This plan affords &cilily of 
BCL'esB to ihe tniit, and the g;round is not enhausfed b^ tha 
props, which is the case where trees are grown to support the 

( + Brodredon, No. xji. pp. 8 — 15. — Thraa things are vi , 
FonunoQ iu Italy, but are not usually on so uipetiuve a scale. 
The chapels am in general much EUiallur, like watch-bom, 
and are adorned on^ with a painting. Sometimes, the eta- 
tiona are mete arched recesses to protect the series of pic- 
tures. Iliese rude dramatic repreHeuCations ate Imly no- 
tional, and are, like almost every tiling in the worship and 
ritual of the Italians, a counterpart to Iho histrionic repte- 
sentations and ceremonies of the old Pagan warship. Ur, 
iBlunt points out a passage in Horace, describing a grotuja 
of tliis kind ;— Fortune preceded by Necessity, armed wilh 
' — impaling nails and wedges dread. 
The hook lormentous and the melted lead,'— 
and with Hope and Fidelity as attendants.— Hot. Od. i, 34, 
—Bee Blunt' B Vestiges, chap. H, 
^^t J Frmu Bring lu the burrinr, tlw ascent qcc\x^v£% 'OKafi^ 
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if tsrvQswKit. wMPot Bine yaids n widtti 
AccorfiK K> Mr. BakcweO, ' il a'erarr wlioeaf 
«■& uU cmaotfiiMB m ifce nadi lamad LoDdon/ 

six kMxs. nb nik be i 
vv2i HMK yiBftiium. Ualm ttdiie 
««» we twa torepur the load, il will aon 
WiMcae rwTBwalUr for lauiya . Tlie ghda 
jBsIiaT md die aJjjcfmt heigmii TC^jaire to bo 
ckvtcd cc s&cv towds cbe CQamieBiicuieiit of 
c^vfT s8C9Mr, and tiie wiler-coimes to be ki^ 
Mm. OvBis to toe iieciect of nieoe peecmtioiii 
l^T die xw<co^i GoTvnmMsiL some tnvdlen wbo 
«m mminir ibe Shapinpn Jme ISKS, namrtriy 
cwMed benur d < JUo;ed br a small avalaiidie dttt 
fe?. !r?ci ti^ besgbte above die glacier gallen; 
Tbe wrks seem u> bare been constructed wita 
luon^ .sneanon to de:micli tban to durability; 
Tb^ i>rjL2!bent rock his not been sufficiently 




>ii Vur» : Aai the tkscvnt t? I>*x?aio. about fire boun and 
A !u.:\ ISf jdcvac tn>=i Du^^mo to the Tillage of SimpUm 
«w^V4r» Kwa hky::7k asd ibe descent to Brie^. nearly fivo. 
TS.*'>..4:^?rt iv\:3t of the rAiJ is oalr half a leagrie nearer 
t.* IVw^ :!\»st* t,^ lKt,^*Jso ; but the gorjje of the Saltine is 
niv..'>. I<7» viad;:;f ^lan that of the Doxvdro, so that the 
*W>vxi".: »*a ;S^ Sia* «de seems much shorter ;ind steeper 
t>a;; ;.u* juwut ftv*:r. the S'jut'.i. "Rxe old tvad was much 
»h.«;t\*r. A.'..!. A5i Nfisi: ^ shortest practicable route from the 
\ A^uv ;.« :h« M.Uos^, had alwaT3 been tiie track taken by 
tbc Muaa ciNuner. 
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the torrent; the guard-stones are demolished 
idmost throughout 3 the arches of many of the 
bridges are shaken, and their parapet palings 
swept away. In short, the whole of these stupen- 
dous works are in a state of dilapidation. Unfor- 
tunately, the resources of the Yalais Government 
are scarcely equal to the expense requisite for a 
thorough repair. His Sardinian Majesty has 
little interest in keeping this route open ; and the 
Austrian Government still less. Yet, unless a regu- 
lat sum be set aside for the repair of the road by Sie 
Powers interested in its preservation, a few years 
must convert this noble monument of Napoleon's 
enterprise into a mere ruin. 

The contrivance of the excavated galleries, 
Vrhich has excited so much admiration, is not pe- 
culiar to this pass, and had, indeed, it is said, been 
Jraqtised in one or two parts of the old road, but 
upon a much smaller scale.* There are altogether 

* Eustace, in hia eagerness to depreciate every thing 
-French, remarks upon the insignificance of these excaya- 
iiOos^ when compared to the gprotto of Pbsilipo or the gate of 
Salzhurg. He either overlooked, or did not choose to con- 
mder, the difference hetween scooping out a granite rock^ 
and the gradual erosion of the softest stone, as at Posilipo. 
-With somewhat more reason, he pronounces the spacious 
galleries worked through the rock at Gibraltar, to be far 
superior to the grottoes of the Simplon, both in extent and 
difficulty of execution; yet there, the upper part of the rock 
is a cavernous limestone. ^ It is not likely/ adds this Tro- 
Teller, * to equal tiie Fia Appia either in solidity or in dura- 
tion ; nor, indeed, is it comparable, either in convenience or 
in extent, to the passage by the Rhaetian Alps, or by Ihe 
TjTTol, which seems to be the most ancient, and is the best 
and most frequented of all the grand avenues to Italy.'— 
Eustace, vol. iv. p. 73.— This statement is far from accurate. 
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I mx of these galleries. Twenty-two bridges ha\e 
I tlKMni Mnsa tLe totre&ls and lavines ; the 
« of wood, finoly and »DlkIly constructed 
e «w ten boosts of refirge along the load- 
but'some of these have been left imG- 
A. The total expenBe of the works is stated 
' n 12,000,000 Inree, or about 480,0001 



Near Cmola. the ronte from Lncern, by lit 
I {>•*» of the Grhmd and the Gries, falls into tk 
Bfeplna road. This ronte, which has also beai 
~* d brthepoi and pennlof Mr. Brockedni, 

oomes under our notice in the preEent 
L, as it lies almost entirely tliraiigh the S^iss 
lory. The pass over the Grimsel affords a 
■micatioD between the upper ralley of th; 
Aar and the High Valais, whence a path ascen<h 
hy the glaciers of the Rhone to the pass of tie 
fnrcs, which leads into Italy by the Moat S. 
,l5athard, while another route ascends the YaJais u> 
Brte^. The less known hut more direct rovle 
r the Gries, leads from Obergestelen in 'ix 
"Vabus, up the Esrinentha), to the glacier of the 
Gries ; crosses that glacier (7900 feet above Uie 
ra), and descends with the river Toccia through 
the valleys of Formazia, Antigorio, and OsMia, 
to the I^go Maggiore. The scenes of wildaess 

i,No.xiL Baie^ell,'TDl. iip.244. SMcbei 
of Italj, roL if- (h. 19. II is remail^le what ducicpoD- 
cics occui in tbeslsluDKilBof tmielleiSiimpiimtsrcspediag 
vhich tnislakea Kould i>eeni imposible. Un. Staike s«J», 
time, an.' fitly bndgn and fire ' grottoes.' Hi. Bakewi" 
tn; i, tbern aie tea gaQeius piuced iLraugh the tock, ~~ 
^Ivunlj'-ln bridges. 
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and grandeur presented in tlie route of the Gries, 
are nowhere exceeded in the Alps. The falls o£ 
the Toccia, in the Val Forraazza, are jiarticularly 
grand and striking'. The Sardinian custom- 
house is at the village of Crodo, about a league 
below the confiuence of that river with a stream 
from Mont Albrun, where the valley takes tha 
name of Antigorio. Between Crodo and San 
Marco, the road twice crosses the Toccia, amid 
some varied and pleasing scenery ; and a little 
beyond San Marcu, a beautiful view opens on the 
trtiveller, extending over the little plain of the 
Toccia to the Val d'OaaoIa, witli Duomo in the 
distance, surrounded witb the fine mountams 
which bound the valley. The road towards Cre- 
Tola continues along the right bank of the river, 
amid scenes of great richness, til) it falls into the 
great Simplon road, near the Ponte Crevola, where" 
the Val Dovcdro * opens, at a sharp angle, into 
the wide and well-watered valley of the Toccia or 
Val d'Ossola. 

Buonio d' Ossola, situated at the edge of this 
Rat, circular valley, is a place of considerable 
antiquity, and is supposed to be the Oacela of 
Ptolemy, a town belonging to tlie Lfpontii, who 
inhabited the Alps between the Great St, Bernard 
and the St. Gothard. Mr, Simond describes it as 
a clean little town, aifording a striking contrast to 
the dingy and poor villages, the boorish popula- 
tion, and dirty inns on the other side of the Alps. 
•The Btreels are strewn,' he says, ' with fragments of 

• Written W some of 01 
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w u." = isir: ':i rtirwd cJ by the chisels of sctilpton, 
-v-ii.-sft^ i^zuzers. re^oundiug on all sides, remind 
T-:.. ^l: -i .--I Are inived in the country of the fine 
u^? rr>f ::i^ is coziioraiively a palace, and its 
li^-^v TT. i-^ir ->-:^ p?nect.' How much depends 
1.T1.C ^if ;.;c:ier o: t'lie traveller! At this same 
3iii* X ii^r 7. ^>:'5 eves could detect the absence 

m 

:c :•;-* zi il-r rx"iz:f- of glass in the sashes, of 
ft^c^.-..:.^ ;^ ;j>e d^x>n. The flooring is of tiles, 
3«;s ii'f sx.^ ir.'i ceLln j are stuccoed and delicately 
r»t:zT.-*i ■/Ji ioTc-rs^. The houses, generally, are 
T.i-Tii^i *-•-':*: ie with various subjects. Neither 
uese ^r:ii:T.-:L:5 nor the deficiencies would strike a 
zrx^i'^'i: TiTJjrzj^^ nom Italy. Accordingly, ano- 
zi'ic fkr r\;-^s< mendons this little town as 
•vr;!.::-::^ cosiiiug particularly admirable, * not 
• ;• ■ -. -: £>a,j"T \vhich gives it distinction above 
'^'jt r;>: vt: ::.;? Val i'Ossola.'* On reversing the 
r.* ::, : : :V^?li:i-5 aiii estimates of the traveller 
sot V. ^!>v'' so bj reverse*!. Mr. Matthews seems 
; . ;. . : ^.ii".c\L ::o::i ii.e summit of tlie Simplon, the 
rr,>:-'- v*„i»\« 01* Switzerland, ' the land of libcrtv/ 
T'.: .:',.:■ ^vr..ijL* i:iii at Briog, neat even to ele- 
ii " : ■;"' . .i:*. '- t :'. ' - v n cral att e ntion to comfort and 
, v-.i-i'^*. ri^:r.::i'it\l him of his mother countrv; 
jL*. 1 r..- v..'i< r.o: loss struck with the neatness and 
■.v->- .'.aI b:'a".i:y of the female j^easantry of the 
ii.;".; Wvlii?. A; Bex, in Vauvl, he found one of 
i../^:r\" b»^>i inns in the world, 'truly charac- 
;.•:>::.■ of the neat and elegant simplicity of Swit- 
i.-r.ar.i ;' and instead of the male waiters and 



%M>aii, p. \ . ^loc^o^ ^<^ V. ^,^« Sketches of Italy; 
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cliamHennaida of Italy, was delighted to find 
himself waited on by Swiss Hebes.* 

But we are now in Italy, — in that comer of his 
Sardinian Majesty's dominions, comprised in the 
division of Novara, which, running «p to the L^ 
pontine Alps, on the western side of the Great 
Lake, is interposed between Switzerland and the 
Milanese.t Duomo, as the town is now generally 
called, taking its name from its cathedral, contains 
about 1500 inhabitants: the popuiatioQ of the 
district is estimated at 80,000. It is not an epis- 
copal see, but contains a handsome Jesuits' college, 
built of black and white marble. Beyond this 
town, the route to Milan descends the rich plain of 
the Toccia, crossing successively the torrents from 
the Val Antrona and the Val Anzasca. 

The latter valley, which ascends to the Moote 
Rosa, and leads across the great chfun, by the 
[lass of the Moro, into the Valais, is one of 
the most interesting valleys in the Alps, and 
abounds with scenes of unrivalled beauty and 
sublimity. The Anzaseans, a race of fine men and 
beautiful women, are remarkable, Mr. Brockedon 
Bsys, for their personal cleanliness ; to which cir- 
cumstance he ascribes their entire fteeness firom | 
Eoitrous complaints, notwithstanding that they 
inhabit a deep valley, and drink the waters of the 
■ Ansa, which flow from the glaciers of Monte Rosa. 
The route to tlie Lago Maggiore crosses the I 
Toccia before arriving at Vogogna, and again near I 

• MatlhewA Diary, St, pp. 312—317, 
f Duomo was taken by the Swiss in 1411 ; was 
wanls retaken by the Muanese; cudwus b^ti)Rca«^tel 
theDuJie of Savoy, James VIII. ^'^ 
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the Tillage of Ornavaeso ; it tlicn leaves that rivn 
on tlie Icl^, urjd, near tliG Utile village of GraveUoDS, 
eroBsea the Negoglia, by wliich the waters of the 
Xioke of Ortu flow into the Lago Maggiore.* The 
eye is carried along the Toccia, between tlie 6at 
white murble mountainB of Coidaglia and the red 
^anite ntasseB near Bavcno, till it catches the fiiA 
gUiupBe of the Great Lake, which soon discloaee 
jteelf in all its extent and beauty.f Baveao, on the 
western shore, is a post staUon ; and here travellen 
UBually hire boats to visit the Borromean Isli * 
wliich contribute so much to the picturesque 
racier of the lake. 
From Caveuu, the Simplon road is carried 

■ It vu intended at one time ta direct the coune of 11m 
Simploa rood by the Lake of Oitn, tunung off a.t Grard- 
lana, and bo aroidiag the shores of the Greater Lake ; faul 
the necessity of risiug (o the level of the Lake of Orta, uDil 
desceuiling again to Arona, pnsented so many dissdvaii- 
tages that Ibe plan was abandoned. The route, howeier, 
Hr. Btockedoa bayg, ia one of uingular beauty ; and an 
excellent eonrioge road ascendi the bnnkB of the NegagUa, 
frnm Oravellona lo Omegno, on the shores of the Lake i 
whence 'B road, which was in contemplation, would lead to 
Bucclone at the head of the Lake, going round the eagleiii 
shore, through Orto, and falling into the Milan, road at 

+ ' Near Baveno, Ihete is a mountain of highly op- 
taltine benutliiit red granite, which is extensively quarried. 
This u the only very perfect gnuiito I have Keen in the 
Alps. A great variety of large crystals of feldspar, well 
formed, were found in the Eisaures.' — Bahewell, voL ii. p. 
247. The common granite of the Alps, gnmil velne, adouls 
of being easily split into slabs, and is farmed into posts or 
tails. Numerous pyramids of this granite in vertical plates, 
rise to Bu amaniag neigh' ' " " " " " 



D the western border of the Lake, on terraees of 
i admiiable construction, and scarcely less worthy 
I of praise than the works in the ravine of toB 
Dovedro. The scenery which presents itself itt 
this part of the road, is strikingly beautiilil. On 
the approach to Arona, tlie colossal bronze statua 
of St. Charles Sorromeo, is seen lo thii right of tha 
road, upon an eminence commanding a beautifiiL 
view of the Lake and the liliEetian Alps. A path 
leads up to this hill &om the Simplon route. The 
entrance to Arona is at the foot of a huge clilf, 
which overhangs the road, so as to inspire m 
feeling of danger in passhig under it. This town, 
the birth-place of San Carlo, is now decayed ; and. 
the castle in which he was bom (in 153S), is tor 
tally dilapidated. Its port on the lake is enclosed 
within walla, having the opening flanked by two 
towert) : between these, a chain is drawn at nighty 
closing the entrance. This is the chief pott on the 
Lake, belonging to Sardinia, and la of much import' 
ance to the Government, as all the merchandize 
sent from Genoa and the Sardinian States to 
Switzerland, passes by Arona; and between this 
port and Locarno, tlie commerce is considerable. 

At an hour's drive from Arona, the Lake con? 
tracts, and forms the Tlcino, which is crossed by 
a, fiying bridge. This river divides the Sardinian 
territory from the Lombard-Venetian States ; and at- 
Seato Calende, on the further side, the traveller finds 
himself again in the hands of tlie dogani'ert. Frois 
Sesto to Milan, a distance of about ten leagues, 
the Strada Sempionc lies through a country of. 
unequalled fertility, but devoid of picturesque in- 
^1 tereat ; except where the great chain of tlie Alps, 
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enrirclmg the plain on the west, north, and ea«, 
is occasionally seen, having the appearance of 
light clouda lying on llie horizon, their base being 
generally invisible through the haze of Ute inte^ 
TOiing distance, l^e niullifonn Bummit of 
Monte Rosa, towering above the glaciers ami 
notvy peaks of the Helretic and Rhietian ransv, 
forms a beautiful object. The route passes througli 
Bumerous towns and villages ; amon^ otheri, 
Somma, (near which is obtained a fine view of the 
Alps.) GaUarate, CastaUanza, and the large mar- 
ket-town of Hho, remarkable for its ma^ificcnt 
ehurrh." Milan is scarcely seen before it is 
entered, A glimpse may be caught of the spire 
of its duomo, but the traveller generally arrives 
abruptly under the walls of the city. The grand 
entrance from the SIrada Sempione is by a tri- 
wnplial arch, intended by Napoleon to commemo- 
tate the formation of Uiis route. After having 
long suffered it to remain unfinished and neglected, 
Ae Austrian Government have undertaken the 
completion of this magnificent stniclure- 

Tne route which we have now been tracing. 
was determined upon by tbe Conqueror of Italy, 
immediately after the battle of Marengo, while 
the difficulties of the passage of the Great St. 
Bernard, and the almost latal check at Fort Bard, 
were fresh in his recollection. In Novembor 1800, 
tiie minister of war was directed to send two 
brigades of engineers to open a route across the 
Simplon, practicable for artillery. Little, how- 
over, was done beforeMarch 1801, when M.C^aid, 
Supposed to be Raiidii C(imiil,^Mi« reiuleNd 
by a blowdj ileteftt ot *tte Cuiion>)^ «-i— 
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engineer in chief of the department of Lemas, 
airivetl to take the euperintcndenre of the worki^ 
and having surveyed the whole line of road, formed 
the plans ultimately adopted and coinpleted undoV 
his able inspection. The early history of this 
pass is involved in obscurity. It is supposed to 
have been frequented in very remote ages ; Hid 
there is a tradition, that, three years before ihft 
battle of the Consuls Marius and Catullus with tiM 
Cimbri, the Coneul Q. Servilius Caepio led eomt 
Roman legions across this mountain to oppoM. 
that Celtic nation. The name of tlds mounlain, 
or rather of the pass, haa been supposed to be S 
corruption of Ciepionc, derived from tliat of ths 
Roman Consul.* The Italian form of the name^ 
is Sempione. In many old accounts of the pawj 
it is called St. Piom ; but, aa no such saint wu 
ever heard of, it may be taken for granted, that 
this form of the name originated in a blundw 
occasioned by the manner of pronouncing the 
word, which is expressed by the French ortho- 
graphy, Simplon. Its importance and commo» 
diousnesB as a pass, are, at all events, to bs 
aHcribed to Napoleon. It is remarkable, that ib6 
French Emperor never traversed this road hint* 
self.t The formation of it was completed in fiv« 
years ; but the projected hospice on the summit tS 
the pass, as well as the triumphal arch wliich was 
to record tlie formation of the route, were still 

• Some pemons have sought for the ctjmoloRy of tl» 
'word in tlie nBme Semprouiug ; but no penion of tliat nam* 
is mentioned in history in connesion willi lliu jiasa. 

f We malie this statement on tiie viti^on^^ cK ^^ 
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Four islands adoru, or, in the opinion of sonid' 
travellers, disfigure, the fair face of the Lake. 
These are the celebrated Borromean Islands, situa- 
ted jn the bay nhich receives the Ticino and the- 
Toccia. One of them, crowded with dwellingftJ 
and boatB, is inhabited hy substantia] iishennen. 
The Isola Bella and Isota Madre claim a more par- 
ticular description. 

The Isola Bella is said to liave hcen but a hare 
rock of slate, up to tlie middle of the seventeenth ' 
century, when its noble proprietor, the Count 
Vitaliauo Borromeo, resolved to immortalize him- 
self by converting it into an Italian Paradise ; and ■ 
it must be allowed to present one of the most per- ' 
feet spccunens of the Italian style of ornamental' ■ 
gardening, whatever may he thought of the na- 
tional taste which it exhibits. Upon the bare ' 
rock has been raised a pyramidal mound, consist"'^ 
ing often rectangular tiers of terraces, or hanging- ^ 
gardens, supported by arches, terminating in a 
})latform surmounted with an equestrian statue. 
Groves of stunted orange and lemon trees grow ' 
in the shallow soil collected, at a vast expense, ' 
on these terraces; and tlic stone balustrades are " 
decorated with a multitude of statues, chiefly 
allegorical, of inferior workmanship, and iutcr- 
tnixed with spiral pinnacles of stone, now in a 
dilapidated state. The time was, when this island 
was regarded with universal admiration as one ol-M 
the wonders of Italy. A French writer says, that'* 
its groves can be compared only to those of Idalia,'^ 
its gardens to that of the Hespcrides, its palace to..,i 
that of Amtida ; a description less h\uerbuV\':;^.,- 
perhajis, than it may seem to be, since ti.\e micxcta 
aoUons of gardeowg do not Eippeai to \»."se ^ows 
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far beyond those of the modem Italians. Hew, 
Rouueau has Gxed the residence of ha Jtdie. 
But what is more remarkable, the grave oed 
festidiouB Biihup Burnet speaks of these blands 
in not less rapturous terms. ' They are certainlr,' 
he says, ' the loveliest spots of ground in tie 
world. There is nothing in aU Italy, that can be 
compared to tliem. They have the fiill view of 
the lake ; and the ground rises so sweetly in them, 
tiiat nothing can be imagined like the terraces 
here. The whole'islaud (Isola-Bella) is a gar- 
den, except a liltle comer to the south, set off for a 
village of about forty little houses. And becaoM 
the figure of the island was not more regular by 
nature, they have huilt great vaults and poiticcm 
along the rock, which are all made groteMue ; aid 
■o they hove brought it to a regular form, by layfatg 
earth over these vaults. There is, (irBt, a gute 
to the east, that rises up from the lake by five rom 
of terraces, on the three sides of ths garden ibt 
are watered by tlie lake. The stairs are noble; 
the walls are all covered with oranges and cttiona. 
There arc two buildiogs in the two comers of thlG 
garden : the one is a mill for fetching up the 
water, and the other is a noblo summer-house, all 
wainscotted (if 1 may speak bo) with alabaster and 
marble of a fine colour inclining to red. From 
this garden, one goes on a level to all the rest of 
the alleys and parterres, herb-gardens, and fiowet- 
gardens ; in all wliich there are variety of foun- 
tains and arboui%. But the great parterre is a 
surprising thing ; for, as it is well furnished with 
sEalues and fouatAlns, and is of a vast extent, and 
justly situated to \,\ie 'pa.^wys, wa, a.\*i'a'bM!4«s cwl 
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looks to the paiterre, is made like & thestre, all 

full of fountama and statues, the height rising up 
in fire several rowa, it being about fifty feet msl^ 
and about eighty feet in front ; and round this 
mount, answering to the live rows into which ths 
theatre is divided, tliere go aa many terraces of 
noble walks. The walls are all aa close covered 
with oranges and citrons, as any of our walls itt 
England are with laurel. The top of the mount 
is seventy feet lon^, and forty broad ; and hen 
is a vast cistern, into which the mill playa up tha 
water that must furnish all the fountains. The 
fountains were not quite finished when I was tberai 
but, when all is finished, this place will look hke 
an inchanted island. The freshnesB of the Eur, it 
being both in a Lake and near the mountains, tha 
fragrant smell, the beautiful prospect, and tha 
delightful variety that is here, make it such ft 
habitation for summer, that, perhaps, the wht^ 
world hath nothing like il.'* 

• Burnet's l^BTeli, Letter 1 1 — Bvetyn alightly Dotictw, 
but iloes nut appitai to bavo vinled, ' tlie pret^ isluid Ittr 
liulln, OD which 19 a ioir house built aa a mount ; indeed thf 
whole iaiand is a mouut ucended b; several terracca acia 
walks all set about with oraage and citrou-trees,' — (Memoin^ 
Tol.Lp.2l7.) From his admiratioii of the fcardeus of UM 
Friace D'Oriaa at (ienoa, he could not have fiulvd to be dm- 
Ughtcdwith thosa of Isula-bella. So difTtrreut, however, ii 
moilern English taste, that Mr. Brockedon chatacturiiea tit 
whole creation ta ' worthy only of a rich roan's misplaced eX' 
traHgance, and the taste of a confectioner.' Mr. SimoBt 
says : ' This whinuical sttuvture, seen fioni a distance M 
the lake, sitgge^ the idea of a huj^ Perigord pie, atucic all 
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The natural attractions of tbe Gituation t 
acknowledged. The views from the I 
most beautifuJ, both up and down the lake, a 
the bay ; and notwithstanding the obsolete w 
discordant taste in which the gardens are laid ool, 
the profuse and extended scale on which an has 
exerted itself, joined to a luxuriant vegetation, prD- 
duces no slight effect of grandeur. The small 
garden between the architectural mound and iLe 
palace, Mr. Simond admits to be ' pretty enough' ; 
Rnd large trees of the finest growth there find room 
for their roots in the shallow soil. This Traveller 
measured the trunk of a bay-tree seven feet in 
circumference. On the bark of one of tljese treee 
is seen the word ballagUa, said to have beeo 
carved by Bonaparte, with his pen-knife, during 
his visit to the island, soon after the victory of 
Marengo. As the winter in this region is some- 
times sutBciently severe to kill the orange-trees, 
the artificial groves are, during that season, covered 
over with a roof of boards. 

The palace has nothing in its exterior to recom- 
mend it, and has not a tree to shade it, but contains 
some lufty and spacious apartments, neatly stuc- 
coed, painted, and gilt, and adorned witli some £ne 
marbles and pictures : they are, however, rather 
bare of furniture ; and the doors of the best rooms 
are of the commonest materials and the rudest 
workmanship. ' A considerable part of the build- 
ing (that, indeed, wlu'cli would have been tlie hand- 
Boraeat) remains unfinished, not even covered in ; 

& point near the summit of the monnd, sgwuks willi mOM 
> COoijilacGUcy ot the ^oguW cuvu!uav^uia.uE nalural bo>^^l 
KWul artificial apieu^ar. ^^H 
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and the one hundred and fifty years, or more, 
which have jiasaed over ilB roofles» walls and sash,-) 
leas windows, have not,' says Mr. Simond, ' in»> 
proved the looks of this dead limb of a livings 
pala2zo. The ground-floor apartments are mosain 
ail over, ceiling, floor, and walls ; not legitiroatQ 
mosaic, made of square bits of glass or stone, and 
polished over, but simply pebbles of various colourB, 
bedded in strong mortar : it ia very durable, and 
looks extremely well.'* The low windows o? 
these grotto apartments open nearly on a level with 
the lake; and they must be in summer refreshingly 
cool. Among the sculptures, there is a bust of Saa 
Carlo Borromeo, and a veiled figure finely exe^ 
cuted. A table of agate is shewn, winch was 4 
present from Pius VII. to Napoleon ; also the bed 
upon which the illustrious visiter slept. TJiere ia an 
inn upon the island, where travellers may find 
tolerable accommodation. 

The Isola Madre is larger than the Isola-bella, 
and is in like manner adorned with hanging-gai> 
dens ; but these are more natural, more varied, and 
less trimly kept, than those of the ' beautiful island' j 
they are consequently more pleasing to an English 
eye. Tlieie is a large mansion, uninhabitable ftom 
decay, with a theatre attached to it, built to add to 
the splendid gayeties of the viUeggiattira, hut now 
falhng to ruin. The Isok di San Giovanni, neai 
Palanza, commands a beautiful view, but ia seldom 
visited, as there is only a small villa upon it. 

From these islands, travellers generally proceed 
to Arona, to examine the celebrated colossal statue 
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* Siraonil, p,7. 
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of San Carlo Borromeo, which is, indeed, on ei> 
traoidinary work of art The statue itself is 66 
feet in height, and stands on a granite pedestal €i 
46 feet, so that the total height is 112 feet The 
head, hands, and feet are of bronze, cast from 
models by Cerana They are of admirable woik- 
manship ; and the mild, dignified, and benevoloBt 
expression of the head exceeds all praise. Hie 
drapery is composed of sheets of copper on timber 
framing, so ingeniously wrought that the edges are 
concealed in the folds, and ue appearance of the 
entire statue is tliat of a single cast* The attEtudej 
which is that of benediction, is remarkably ea^ 
and simple. The right hand is extended ; the left 
holds a book, which is also of copper. Seen from 
the road below, * the great priest walking amonff 
the woods, wliich reach only to his middle, aoa 
holding up his fingers in the act of blessing the 
people, has a very singular effect' The views from 
tlie eminence on wliich the statue is placed, are 
exceedingly fine, particularly from a short distancs 
west of the monument.t 

The Borromean family were formerly lords of 
the lake, its islands, and the adjacent shores. The 
lustre of tlieir name is wholly derived, however, 

* ' A huge pillar built up in the interior of the statue with 
numerous iron props, enables the curious to work their way 
up into the ver}' head of the holy archbishop, where they 
haye the gratification of hearing through his ears, breathing 
through his nostrils, and looking out of the pupil of his eye, 
as if it were a window.' — Simond, p. 9. The head will hold 
four persons seated round a table. 

f Woods, vol. i. p. 201. Brockedon. The artists em- 
ployed upon this statue were, Zauelli of Pavio; and Falconi 
ui* Lugano. 
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from the celebrity of the sainted archbishop and 
cardinal, who is the patron saint of the Mtlanese, 
Tlie high birth and princely fortune of Charles 
Bonomeo naturally led him, we are told, in his 
early youlh, into a life of pleasure ; but this he 
relinquished at the age of two and twenty, to devote 
himself to liis ecclesiastical duties as archbishop of 
Milan. His endeavours to reform his clergy, 
nearly cost him liis life, an attempt having been 
made to assassinate him. During the plague 
whicli ravaged Milan, he fearlessly attended the 
sick and dying ; and his premature death, in 1584| 
at the age of forty-aix, is thought to have been 
hastened by his humane exertions in behalf of 
others, and hia austerities towards himself. Such 
is tlie golden side of his character. In the liistory 
of the Reformation, he appears as the most fomiii- 
able adversary of the Protestant interest in Italy. 
' It was the great object of his ambition,' saya Dr. 
M'Crie, ' from an early period of his Ufe, to 
oppose an effectual barrier to the progress of 
heresy, and to repair and prop the fabric of popery, 
wliich he saw tottering on its base. With tliis 
view, he applied himself to the removal of abuses 
in Italy ; introduced reforms into tlie morals of 
the clergy, particularly of the monastic orders; 
and erected Beminariea in which young persons of 
talents should obtain such an education as might 
qualify tliem for entering the lists with the Pro- 
testants, and fighting them with their own weajwns. 
All the celebrated cliampiuiis of the Cathohc faith, 
from Bellarmine to Bossuet, proceeded from the 
school of Borromeo. It would have been weR\£ 
the Cardinal had confinud luinaeit Vo ■Kve'i\*As. <& 
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quiet and softened character, yet still very beau- 
tiful. The immediate shores are richly fringed 
with wood, occasionally broken by picturesque 
crags, topped with castles or churches, witli nume- 
rous viilagea stretching aiong the water's edge. 
Although inferior in wiidness and sublimity of cha- 
- ractertothe Lakeof Como, (and perhaps to^that of 
Lugano,) the softer beauties of this lake are gener- 
ally allowed to be the more attractive, contrasted 
as they are with the distant grandeur of the Alpine 
chain. There is, of course, upon this point, some 
difference of opinion ; but many who give the 
preference to the Lake of Como, admit, that upon 
that lake, there is no view tikat equals iu beauty the 
bay of the Borromean islands, 

Mr. Brockcdon speaks in glowing terms of the 
Lake of Orta, ^the ancient Lacvs Cvsius,) and 
remarks, that it is extraordinary this romantic lake 
sliould be so little known. It is about nine miles 
in length, surrounded witii lofty mountains and 
wooded slopes, and its shores arc enlivened by 
numerous villages. Near the middle of the lake is 
the hola de San Giulio, wbicli was once a forti- 
fied post, and, towards the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, gave title to a dukedom.* ' There is a fairy 
appearance about this island,' says Mr. Brockedon, 

• In tbe y«ar 500, Minulfo, Duke ile S. Giulin, 
favoured the dcBCcnt of tie Frunca by iha St. Golhard ; " 
which, ill the following ^ ear, Astollo, the new king af I 
Lombards, puaishecl hini with the loss of his head. Oiulia, 
the wife of Becunger li., King uf Lorabatdy, took refuge iu 
thii iiland in 963, buiI roiuliilely defended heraelf for two 
mootlis against the hlniperor Otho I., who liad deposed her 
huabond. Otho leotored the island, to U\e B\^Aus^ ^^^ 
Novarra. 

VOL. I. 1 
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' wiuch is veTy beautiful ; and its early hiBtor; is 
not wilhout romance. It is celebrated for tlie Ugli 
antiquity of its church, in wlucb the vertebra of ■ 
vhale is shewn ae that of a monstrous serpent 
which infested the island, and which was dcstroydl 
by San Giulio, who lived in the fourth century, ami 
whose ashes are preserved in a subterranean vault 
The town of Orta, opposite the island, is well 
built, and there is on excellent inn. Behjod OiU 
ziaes a hiil which is a sanctuary dedicated la 
8. Francis of Aseiue : upon it nineteen chapels ne 
dislributed, some of elegant architecture, and con- 
taining i^oupes in terra-cotta and pictures. The 
hill is laid out as a beautiful garden : tliia is the 
general cliaracler of the land borderiiig the i^e, 
whence, probably, its name. The views from the 
liill of liie sanctuary are charming. From Fella, 
(between which village and Orta the island is dtu- 
ated,) a niulc-road leads over the mountain, hy 
Arolo, to Varallo, in the Val Sessia, where thew 
U the most remarkable Mcra-monle in all Pied- 
mont, which b annually visited by thousands of 
devotees. Tlie scenery on this route is extremely 
striking and beautiful.'* 

Tlie Lake of Lugano {Lacus Cermus), which 
lies to tfie eastward of the Lago Maggiore, i» 
scarcely leas picturesque, but is of a very different 
character. ' The mountains are rugged and abrupt, 
generally risbg from the water'a edge ; but, at UK 
bottom of each of its six bays, they recede and 
leave cultivated valleys. The lower part of the 
slopea is covered with vines and olive-treea, and 

* Bcockedgu, No. xii. pp. 15, IG, 
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Spotted with villages wherever they are not too 
steep to admit of it. In other places, they arft 
clothed with wood ; and the upper parts are all 
woody, except where the perpendicular rocks pro- 
hibit vegetation. Two of the crags, San SalvadolE 
and Val Solda, are particularly fine,' * This lakrf 
is twenly-five miles in length, but its average 
breadth does not exceed a mile and a hal£ Its 
depth throughout is very great; in some parts' 
unfathomable. The most beautitld part 13 the bay 
of Lugano, at the head of which the little city of that 
name is situated, and which is bo deeply indented 
aB almoet to form nn arm of the lake. One side 
stretches out into a beautifully verdant and culti- 
vated "point : the other is formed by an abrupt 
conical mountam, crowned with the little chapel of 
San Solvadore. Rich woods sweep round behincf 
the city, covering a gentle elevation ; and far be- 
yond, in the distance, rise the Lepontine Alps, 
with the glaciers of the Simplon, and above all, the 
towering summit of Monte Bosa.t Mr. Brock- 
edon, indeed, styles the Lake of Lugano ' the most 
beautiful of the northern lakes of Italy-' 

Lugano, from wliich the lake tate its name,' 
now belongs to the Swiss canton of "ficino, or tho 
Tessin, composed of the former bailliages of Lo- 
carno, BclUiizona, Mindrizio (the most southern 
town of the Helvetic confederacy), and Lugano. 
The boundariea of the Milanese Government and 

• Woijds, vol. i. p. 203, " 

f Sketches of tlnly, tdI. iv. p. 223. Theru ii a HanenMtf 

ia the ■cenerv of this kltH, w£ich, with its narrow, irindiiiA'V 

course, and high mountainaua bordeni, reminded this Wtitw" 

uf Buina uf the tmya im the North Americaii riven. 
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Cenere to Bellinzona, where it falls ia witli the 
route from Locarno, situated at the nortimra ex- 
tremity of the Lago Macgiorc. Eellinzona ia the 
key to Switzerland by this eutrauce, as it com- 
mands the various passes which debouche into tite 
Val Levantine, — from tlie forest cantons by the St 
Gothard ; from Dissentis and the valley of the 
Vorder Rhin by the Lukmanier ; and from the Val 
di Misocco by the pass of the BemartUn. The 
important situation of fiellinzona has exposed it 
to perpetual sieges and contests in all the wars m 
which the Swias have been involved. It is sup- 
poaed to he the Bilitio of early geography ; a towa 
of the Meiiata, who are supposed to have inhabited 
the Val di Misocco.* Tliia valley, watered by the 
Mogsa, which falls into the Tessin near Bellituioua, 
ia remarkable for the number of beautiful torrents 
which descend into it. A new road, practicable 
for carriages, has recently been completed by th^ 
authorities of the canton of the Grisons, commencing' 
at Coire, the capital of that canton, in the valley 
of the Rhine, and leading to Splu^en ; whence it is 
carried over the Bernardin (7U90 feet above the 
sea), and descends with tlie Moesa to Bellinzona. 
The fonnalion of this road was long opposed by 
the AuBtro-Lomhard Government, from the jealous i 
apprehension of its interfering with the commerce 
of the Splugen pass ; over which 'a new road haa 
also been recently opened, practicable for car- 
riages, and avoiding entirely the old and dangerous 
pass of the Cardinelli-t Unlike the col of the 

• Ccamer, toI. i. p, 60. 

t A dncriplion ut'ihi^ nevio&d'HilWw twmiSLiii 
Du-edions; p. 4SI), It u the shoitost nwte fma ftw.^ 
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Benwrin, ■FfaU praemB a dreanr plam, <Jw% 
llll«|iiil ij Ike lake of ibe Moea, tlie smBimaf 
(he S^ugtn ii « nanow crest. (6500 fed ahow 
tlw aei,) wheace the roMl Rftdiy deaceikds ahvie 
300 feet to the Aiutiiaa dogima, sttmlEd hi »AA- 
leied plaia which has the appeannee of having OHB 
been a lake. Numeioiu corered vxn of MfORg 
Bnaaoniy have been fonned to piotect the trareUtt 
against the avalanches to which this pass is pailh 
cularly exposed ; and a veiy winding track leaib 
down to the banks of the Lira, in the valley of Sn 
Giacomo, whence llie route passes through Chta- 
venna to Riva at the liead of the Lake of Como.* 
A route bom Ciaalpine Gaul across the Rhie- 
lian Alps, Uooeoftlie four passes mentjcaied by 
I'ulybiu!! as known to the Bomansin his time; bit 
it seems difficuU, if not impossible to detennim 
Mr. Bruckedon remarka, whether the pass referral 
to, was tliatofthe Beraardin, oiof tbeSplugen.hK 
tbe lUiiiiwalJ, that of Mont Septimer, leading from 
Chiavcnna by the Val Bregalia lo Coire (Otrio), 
oithatofthe Lukmanier, trom the Val Levantiiie 
into tiie Val Medels and the Vorder RLin. From 
the ancient Itineraries, however, it appears that tivo 
nassea were in early use, wliich, if not first openfti 
ty Augustus, must have been frequented long 
before : the one traversed the Splugen (Cunaim 
jiuratm), and the other, Mont Septimer.f Bui, 
as Iwtli roads met at Chiavenna (^Clavenna), ' 

to Milan and Vsnice, and [ircsents sdiub veiy wild a 

• S«u l(iB doscrintion of these Puses in No. ; 
.Bruckeilnn's Itlubtmlious. 

t Cruuisi, vol. i. p, 105, 
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might be reckoned by Polybius as one route. The 
paas of tlie SplugenVas one of the mosl fre(|uented 
in 1473 ; and some part of this route was in use 
in the twelfth century. The passes into the Gri- 
sona aro often mentioned in the Itistory of the 
campaigns of Bonaparte, In 1799, tlie French 
army under General Lecourbe, passed by tlie Ber- 
nar<fin into the Grisona, But the most remarkable 
event connected with these passes, is the passage 
of the Spiugen by the second army of reserve under 
Marshal Macdonald, in November and December 
1800, of which Count Segur has given a moat 
thrilling description. 

The Val Levantine, or Laventina, through 
which the Tesino descends from the St. Gothard, 
was at one time one of the most frequented routes 
from Switzerland into Italy ; and during the wars 
of the French Revolution, it was the scene of re- 
peated contests and of most merciless ravages, 
being visited in turn by each of the contending 
armies, alternately pursuing or pursued. The 
opening of the grand routes oftheSimplon and the 
L'cnis, on the one hand, and the new roads over the 
Bemardin and the Splugen, on the other, have 
destroyed in great measure both its military and 
its commercial unportance.* The people of the 
Waldstetten, aware of this, have, it is said, de^ 
cided upon completing this pass as a carriage road, 

• ' The communicalion liy Hiii St. Gothard is so consiUer- 
ahlc, that 1 5,000 persons annually, aud 300 hucsei or mules 
ladea with merchandize, weekly, pass the hoijnee on tta suin- 
mil. Sauasure stales, that a Uioiisand laden horses pass 
daily. Hiis must be erroneaus, or the couiDiercial iutei- 
courae between Italy and Svritierland .h^ Ihe St. Gottard, 
has greatly faUiai off,' SruckedoUj I4u. iv. p> 12. 
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The lower Val Levanline is fertile, hot Aeni 
of picturesque interest. The upper valley, thiw^ 
8000 feet above tlie sea, is still ven- produttri^ 
and presents some magnificent scenery ; es|M<i>lr 
on approaching tlie gor^ of Rtalveani, whtw 
closes t)ie head of the valley, dividing it fronftt 
Val Bcilrcflo, Above the roeka on the right but 
ofthe Tessin.aretlie ruins of « tower aacribcd « 
tb<^ Lombartls, and slill bearing the nameofinRtl 
the lulesl of their kings, — the Tower of DcKide^ 
Near this gorge, a path leads off on the riri*, 
through the Val Piora, and by the p«as of (A 
manier, to Diaseiilis nnd the country of the Grf' 
eons. On tlie left, the valley of Bedretto I«d> 
by the pass of Naufranon, to Obergestein b it 
Upper Valais. A few miles beyond the defile^ti 
Still vedro, is Airolo, a place ofconsidentbletnufld 
for here great numbers of mules are kept for lb 
transport of merchandtKe across the St. Gotlnti 
the road beyond this point bem^ at present tn- 

[inicticablc for carriages. A liifliciilt zi^-z^ rovi 
eads to the entrance of the Vol TremosH, thehH 
defile on the ascent. Amid these scenes of phyn- 
cal desolation and savage grandeur, Suwuof 
gained a useless victory over a division of the 
French army in September 1799 : on the fuM 
of a large rock near the summit, is seen rudelj 
tar?ed, the inscription, Suwaroff" Ficinr. 

The sterile and dreary summit of the St. Godiitd 
(6500 feet above Uia aea^ scarcely deserves the 
name of a plain. An indifferent inn is found near 
tjie highest point, not far from which are the niios 
of an Aosptce tomiAe4\a*.Ve:Vi\vrtiewQtKcentary. A 



rocky ground, betweeu Bcveral lakes, Ihe sources of 
the slrcams which flow down llic mountain in op» 

£OBite directionB ; Ihe Tessin towards the Lake of 
ocamo, and tlie ReuBs towards the Lake of Uri. 
The road descenda with the latter stream to the 
Val Ursem, whence a track leads ofi" to tlie left, 
over the Furca, to the Valais, while, in the opp(^ 
site direction, there is a passage over t!ie Ober- 
Alp to Dissentis. On leaving the "Val Ursem, tlie 
road enters a gallery pierced in the granite rock, 
220 feet long, and 12 feet in lieight and breadtli : 
his called the Umerloch, and was made in 1707, 
at the expense of the Canton of Uri. From iliia 
gallery, it is a steep descent to the Devil's bridge, 
a single arch of 70 feet span, and 100 feet above 
the torrent of the Reusg, which, rushing obliquely 
beneath, descends witiiin a short distance above 
300 feet. The fearful scene ia rendered still more 
appalling by the recollection of the desperate c 
testa which took place at this very spot, between 
the French and the Imperialists, during the cam- 
paign of 1799. Twice was thia bridge contested. 
On the first occasion, while the French were 
charging the Auatrians upon it, suddenljr thirty 
&et of its length gave way, bearing those who 
were upon it into the gulf below, and separating 
the remainmg combatants. On the second, the 
Russians under SuwarofF, in crossing llje St. Go- 
tltard to effect a junction with the Austrians, found ' 
tlie gallery blocked up and the bridge destroyed.' 
Tliis, they had to repair by throwing beams across; 
and hundreds of soldiers fell, in the struggle, into, J 
tb^abyss, before they succeeded in driving, tibsi.1 
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, the St Gothard would 
eAlp, It would seem, 
liMf m were a Rheetiui 
I far wme confusion in 
mna of doubtful etpno- 
hig;^^ ne — J em iMBCof ibe mooDtain b de- 

a <tf Qdipattof thepus, hu 
n BegM-i Patk. Sm i1m 
I, N<k CT. Iftls Vignette, 
■r, ToL L p. 63. The leuned Autlior iafei^ 
■MI JUniU nnrt be > gmak bmn, aiipUcabU tn ^ Iba 
Kbi£aB A^ ; tot if so. tlie Lepontiiie must be iajdoded 

iiwflu 1hi>Jliiiiniirniiiat»ii, ijnr- If [ TVrr liiilir » 

IB Ibsl n^ttj. Is it poaable that Stnbo tn&y have cao< 
founded the Aoda ami Uie 'ndons ? The Vogel-bci^ ■ euid- 
mit 20BulraS.E. oT.the 5L Golliard, has, huwever. boa 
coosidend bj- imne writers as the Mhm Jdaaii afPtaleiny 
•nd Strabs; and from this audent oaUDi, a kiad of ttanv- 
pare;it fetipai fbnad in these mouutains, waa named orfirfi 
r>a. See Cadell's Jouraey, vul. ii. p. I8d. 

I The naiDEa gtrun to these tribes, wore probabtj artn- 
tr^y, or takea&om the aatuntufthe territory tbeytnhahitcdi 
ITius, Rhatia haa been Jerireil &obi the Cdtic Bait, (jraiittl 
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rived firom a chapel dedicated to St Gothatd, who 
was bisliop of Hildesheim in the twelfth century, 
and in honour of whom tlie Abbots of DiBsentia 
raised a chapel on these heights, which were witbia 
Iheir jurisdiction. 

Tiic road to liellinzona from Locarno, i§ not so 
much frequented, Mr. BrocliedoD «aya, as it i~ 
serves to be ; the route from Lugano being geiw 
rally followed ; but ' tlie facilities now afforded by 
theestablislunent of a steam-boat, may induce many 
travellers to make the longer voyage by the Lago 
Maggiore.' Locarno is ^tuated at the nortlieiB 
extremity of the lake, at the junction of several 
vallovB which descend &om the Lepontine AlpSi 
of wnich the Vat Levantine and the Val Mag^ft. 
are the principal. The Ccnto-valie, wtiich leadlL| 
by a difficult route, in fourteen hours, to Duom» 
d'Ossolo, also terminates at Locarno. The nin* 
miles between Locarno and Bellinzona, are through 
a country uf singular richness and beauty, abound- 
ing with picturesque scenery, wliich would amply 
repay the traveller for undertaking an excurskoi 
in this direction. 

Tiiere is yet another pass which claims a brief 
description in tliis place, as being more immedi* 
ately connected with the Lake of Como,,and forming . 
one of the grand routes to Milan. This is the 
great military road over the Monte Stelvio, bf' 
wbich the Emperor of Austria has recently npenejh 
a new line of communication between his GermnT 
and Italian States, that has the advantage of not^ 
traversing any portion of territory belonging t#^ 
n mountain oils district. And /n'MMm, attotl k^^&iA. 
till: wile ef a hill, may give w Sw etjnuAn^ sR tepontn. 



another ■Oertroment. From VieBrta, tl rt/ '^ Mff 
communicate with this pass, meetings at Pnri; 
shortly after leaving wliich village, the new mi 
begins to awend tlie magnificent moiintain of tiw 
Ortler-Spitz." A little beyond the barrier, thii 
mountiun suddenly discloses itself with an appalling 
effect, as it is seen from its summit to its buc, 
robed in everlasting snows, while enonnons gla- 
ciers, deacendingfrom its sides, stream into tlie 
valley below the road. Immense masses of kk*, 
ill themselves mountains, throw out their black 
and scathed forms in Btrilting contrast with tlie 
brightness of the glaciers which tliey^' separate' 
Mr. Brockedon, to whom we are indebted for this 
description, considers the whole ascent from IMtal 
as without a parallel in Alpine scenery. Theraad, 
which is admirably cons^cted, winds round tbf 
northern side of tlie deep ravine into which tdr 
glaciers sink, and so near to them, that a stone 
may with little effort be thrown upon them. "Hi* 
summit of this extraordinary pass is the highestin 
the world that has been made traversable for car- 
riages, being 9272 feet above the sea, 78ft feel 
above the extended line of perpetual snow in An 
latitude, and nearly half a mile perpendicdadf 
higher than the pass of the Simplon.t Yet, thft 

■ TLe village of Stelvio, Slelvi, or SUtfs, which give* il> 
Hume to the Cot, is a little out of tho road, on the wettuo 
ade of the vnllej, near Gomogoi. The Gennam call tlw 
paUB^ the Sli/jMerjanh. 

f The disheiuteiiiag recurrence of caaualliest fron av^ 
lunchei in the hi^^hoat part of the pass, bos ilelernuaud the 
Au»triaQGovernni«ntto allempt ciitling a gallery tt 
the mouulain, 970 feet belnir the crest of tiie paas^ 
which the most exposed piict of the road wiQ he avail 
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road on tlie suTninit is usually clear of snow by the 
end of July, and continues so, except from occa- 
sional falls, till September. A descent of 993 feet, 
by a succession oi taumiqueU, leads down to the 
inn and custom-liouae on the Monte Braugiio, 
(the Juga SJuelica of Tacitus,) over which there 
is a passage from the Val Teliiie to the valley of 
the Adige, Tlib was formerly a line of consider- 
able commerce ; but, as this route traversed a 
small part of the territory of the Grisons, the Aus- 
trian Government has been constrained to make 
the new road ascend by the defile of Drofoi, to a 
col a thousand feet higher. 

From the Monte Braugiio, a zig-zag road leads 
down to the Wurmser-loch, a ravine deep and 
appalling, tlirough which the Adda falls from rock 
to rock. Tliis was formerly considered as one of 
the most dangerous passages of the Alps, but ia 
now rendered secure by galleries, either excavated 
in the rock, or constructed of masonry. The ex- 
tent of the road thus sheltered is 2226 feet, besides 
700 feet more, so cut out of the side of the moun- 
tain as to be sufficiently guarded by the impending 
rock. This defile leads down to the valley of Bor- 
mio, called by the Germans, Wurms. The little 
town of that name was formerly enriched by the 
transit of mcrchandLse from Venice to the Grisons, 
by the old pass. The district of Bormio terminates 
at the narrow defile of La Serra, which wan 
then secured by a wall and gate. Here, the 
traveller leaves behind him the cold region (il 
freddo paese), and descends with the Adda into 
the rich district of the Val Telino. The finst cheat- 
uut-treea are seen immediately below Let Sena. 



Owing; to the net'lected state of tlie embankmenti 
of the river in some, jjUcea, the levels of tile vallflj" 
have become swamps, which exhale pestUeatuI 
miasmata. The squaliil aixl sickly appearaBca d 
the inhabitants, ct-lnccs at once the insalubrity tf 
the district and the poverty of their condition) ui 
goitres and cretiiusm, ' ^e concomitants of flUi<' 
nrcvnil here to a frightM extent. The wins tftbt 
Val Teline has an extensive celebrity; yot, tht 
vines appeared lo Mr. Brockedon to belli trained, 
and the vineyards to be mismnnaged. The mul- 
berry-tree is cultivatedhere for silk-worms; imdto 
fertile is the soil, that two harvests of maiie and 
other com are gathered in the year. The road 
pajtses through a number of pleasant littie toim 
and picturesque villages, crossing the Add* if 
peatedlVi and afterwards running along ili Isft 
bank to Colico, the port of the Val Telins, on tte 
Lake of Como. along the shores of which it is 
continued to Lecco.* 

The Val Teline, like the Valais, has been during 
centuries exposed lo the cruel fate of a itisputiUs 
border territory ; groaning altematel]^ odM 
the tyranny of peit^ ecclesisstical tyrBhts, and At 
feuds of neighbouring powers. It has bMn iS* 
eluded, at different periods, in Switzerland, bl 
France, and in Italy. It fell under the power of 
the Dukes of Milan in 1336 ; but was subse- 
quently made over by one of the Vlscontia to tlie 
Bisiiop of Coire-t This equivocal grant became 

• Brockedufl'* Illusliatiaux, No. VI. 

t ' When Jiihn Galpaaae posseasvi himaelf of the Dafcby 
of Milan, ami itase mA ttainabM, Mastiniis, one of Bnrna- 
bas's suns, to w^ioiu \ua Iwllwi Wi -6«to ^^mw Hatt 



the basis of a claim aficrwarUe made to tlie fealty 
of the inhabitants by the Government of the 
Grisons, and the occaeion of an uiisiiccefiBful 
irruption in 1487. In 1512, when the whole of 
the valleys from the Brauglio to the Lake of 
Como fell, with the Milanese, into the power of 
Louis XII. of France, the Orisons, in conjunction 
with the Bishop of Coire, entered the Val Teline, 
expelled the French, and received the homage of 
the inhabitants. Their possension of it was aub- 
sequently conlirmed by the soverei^s of Milan. 
When Charles V. succeeded to tlie Milanese as a. 
fief reverting to the empire, he saw the import- 
ance of pOBsessing the Val Teline as a passage by 
which to secure the junction of the troops of 
Spain and Austria, It was the policy of the French 
Court to defeat tliis measure ; and in the etrug- 
gles between those great powers, during tlie wars 
to which their jealousies gave rise, the bhabitants 
of these valleys were the chief Bufferers. These 
acettes of violence were aggravated by tlie in- 
trigues of the Pope, and tlie religious animosities 
of the inhabitania ; which at length issued in the 
horrible catanttophe of the massacre or eHpulsion 
of all the Froteslanls in these vailcys, On the 20th 
of July, 1620; an event which has no parallel 
but in the mastiacre of the Frotestants of Paris on 
St, Bartholomew's Day.* 

brnDChea of Ihe dutcliy (the Vnltriine, Chavennea, nnd 
DurHiio), retireil to Cum; and bting huspitHlil; received 
ruoi culertained by tlio Bishgp, whvii he dud, he |;ave bis 
right lu thuBo lurritoriw to tlie Cathtdral ot Coin;.' — 
Biunetf p. 61, 

• Sob Bntnet's Trnrels, jip. Gl— ^9,— M'Ctie'afljSwrai. 
in lialy, p. SG4. Thu hiiloiy uC tht jittVioMs titW.* t<ii» 
U 'i 
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At lengili, tlie ptssage iriiidi was Ae object .i|| 
die wa^ was secured to the Spaniaids hf'tnktfW 
1635. Butthe ValTelme and the difltricAof Bonk 
oontinued to be bailUagei of the Griaons tiU i79fi 
when, to|pther with Chiavenna, Aey wesp jhcof 
pontedwith the Cisalpine Repablic. Upon ft 
restoration of the Milanese to Austda in 181^ 
they were finally ceded in peipetuity to that pom; 
as a part of the Lombard- Venetian kingdom. 

The Val Teline is about fifty miles in leaf^ 
and from twelve to fifteen in breadth. The tola 
population of the delegation in 182&, was 83,4^1 ^ 
SondriOf the head town^ containing only 831(^ 
jphAitants. The opening of the new road thrdn^ 
the valley of the Adda, in connexion with o^ 
improvementSy may be expected, howeiveri i 
augment the population, as well as to momote fljl 
prosperity of this hitherto unfortunate district 

Tlie Lake of Como, the ancient Larian Lake, u 
reckoned about fifty miles in length, by from three 
to six in breadth ;t but it is of very irregubu 

nected with the Reformation, wiU be found briefly detailed 
by Dr. M'Crie, at pp. 334—364. 

* This appears to include the districts of Bormio aoc 
Chiavenna. 

f < Polybius, as Strabo reports, estimated its laa^ ti 
300 ttadiaf and its breadth at thirty ; or thirty-eigfat miki 
by four. Servius says, Cato reckoned sixty nules from o» 
extremity to the other ; and the real distance, including thf 
Lake of Chiarenna, is not short of that measurement ; k 
thai Virgil seems justified in saying, (Georg. vol. ii. p. 159.] 

*' Afute lacus tantos f te, Ixtri maxime — " * 
Cramer, vol. i. p. 61. Burnet states the Lake of Como fi 
be about forty -e\g\it t]ki\«;& Wl^ ^sui four broad ; and th( 
Lake of ChaY«iin«a (^^^x^^qqas^ Vi^\i«^ ^xasMfiLtoosad^sn^ 



fipire, and may be said to consist, m fact, of three 
dJKtinct lakes, though witli only one outlet. Its 
northern part, formed by the waters which descend 
from llie Splugen by the Val San Giacomo, ia 
called the Lngo di Chiavenna, or di Riva, from 
the town of that name, which is the port of Chia- 
■venna.* The nayigation of this lake is dangeroua, 
owing to shallows, which prevent the Como steam- 
boals from asccoding above Gravcdona ; but 'boats 
may be obtained at Riva, by which travellers can 
descend to the Lake of Como. The marshy shores 
of the Lake of Biva, as well as the mouth of the 
Adda, arc infested with malaria to a. fatal extent ; 
and no lime should be lost, by those who take the 
Splugen road, in hastening through this part of the 
Toute.t The Adda pours the waters of the Val 
Teline into the lake nearly opposite to Gravcdona, 
at the head of what may be properly called the 
Lake of Como, a little below llie channel which 



* In the ' Sketches of Italy,' a work of CDQaiderabIa merit 
nnd inteiett, it ii very ecioncuutly stated, that Uiti Lake of 
Como ' hns but one meat feeder, the river Adda, whidi 
flqws down the Valtefine from the Splughen, OQil, alter 
farming the monhy Lake of Cbiavenna, spieads itself in an 
nnbnikea, though windiag course, as fur as the point of 
Bella^o.' Ab the Val Teline does iiol descenil from the 
Splugeo, the Adda cannot form the marshes of Chiavenna. 

f Neat the mouth of tho Adda is the liill of Montecdiio, 
on vhich stands a fort erected by the Mariiuesa of Fucotes 
in IGD-I ; but 'it is Boaurroundrd with deadly marshes, that 
it has been the grave of more victims to malaria tliku ta 
war.'— Brockedon. Colico, the port oSftiCNitiSajK^'-a ». 
feir miles to the soulbwurd. 
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coonecU it with the upper Isiko. Front this p 
its waters spread m an unbroken, thou^ r 
winding course, as far as tlie Point of Bellsgio, 
by whicli the lake is divided, in an aeute onj^ 
into two branches. Tlie wider and larger brjuich, 
which haa no outlet, extends in a aouth-wefteiljr 
direction to the town of Como : the eontV 
easlerly branch la called tlie La^o di Lecco, ftm 
the town of that name, near which it begins gn^ 
dually to narrow into the Adda. Owing to tin 
want of an outlet at Como, the waters of that 
branch are forced to return to the Point of BelUeio, 
and are Lhtis suhjeclod to constant intorniptios, 
either in their downward or their upward course, 
by the cross influence of the wind ; bo (hat ose 
siile is frequently excessively a|{itated, while the 
other is perfectly calm. From tills eirciimstance, 
and from the vast hciylit of the bordcriug moun- 
tnins, the navigation is rendered uncertain aod 
sometimes dangerous, by the violent swells and 
Biiualls to which it is particularly liable. SteBin- 
boats, however, navigate the lake from one ex- 
tremity to the other in four or five hours. The 
depth varies, according to Euslace, from 40 lo 
600 feet. 

' Throughout its whole extent, tlie banks of the 
lake are formed of preciuitous mountains from two 
to three thousand feet in heiglil ; in some places, 
overhanging the water, and in others, partially 
clothed willi wood, and studded with hamlets, cot- 
tages, villas, chapels, and eonvonls. But a vast 
extent of the scenery is bare ; for the woitdi, luxu- 
riant Rni\ l]eu,\\\,\(ul &a tUey are on the iutmediaU 
ahorca oEUic\ake,\ieM\iuS.\iS."iK,'^ 



bordering mountains, where tlia crags and cUffa, 
partly from their excessive steepneBs, partly ri'oni 
tlie dryness of the soil, and the burning effect of 
Italian auns, nourisli no vegetable production wbatf 
ever, but present an aspect of glaring, arid wliile- 
i.esa. This defect prevails throughout the greataj 
fart of Alpine and Apenoine scenery, and ia paiv 
tiiiularly striking on the Lakes of Como and Lu- 
gtno. The piost beautiful point of view in tiis 
whole extent, is undoubtedly at Bellagio.* TbC 
upper waters are here seen winding op to the very 
foot of the higher chain of the AJpa, and termu 
Bating within a short distance of the terrific paai 
of the Splugen ; the loftier hiUs tliot border the 
Lake of Lecco, rise on one side, and on the other, ' 
the wider expanse of the lower lake retires beitinij 
the beautiful fore-ground, rocks, and hanging- 
woods, that form tlie point of Bellagio ; witli 
numbera of trading boats gliding up under ihq 
broad reflection of the gigantic mounlaina, their 
white sails occasionally gleaming in the sunshine, 
and several little villagea scattered along tl|S 
ahores.'t 

Mr. Mattliewfl, describing the spot from which 
this noble lake ia seen to moat advantage, refers 
apparently to the same point as being immediately 
opposite the Fiume di Latte, — ' a romantic little 
water-fall which forma a succession of miniature 
caacades from a height of several hundred feet, 

■ Kiwtsce iptakii of the view from Csdanublds as tha 
mnit exlttiisiw and inteTestiii|{ ua tlie lake. Thi« Ja a Uttla 
nusrly oppoaite to Usllagio, cuntaining i, tolerable inn, 
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among the vraeyavda with which the side of flie 
mounlain is planted. There ia a spot opposite to 
this water-fall,' he Bays, ' from which you com- 
mand a prospect of the wliole Bcene, without the 
disadvantage of a bird's-eye view. You ha;velhc 
three branches of the lake under your eye at onca 
The principal one extends northward in the direc- 
tion of Chiavenna, with the Alps for its moie 
distant boundary. Full in front is the Monti 
Legnone, which, though not ranking (as Eustace 
ranks it) among the highest Alps, nor retaining ii 
snows in summer, is yet, from its bold, rugged 
form, and its insulated position, oneof tlie grasdett 
and mo^t commanding of them. To the south, 
you look upon the other two branches, leading 10 
Lecco and to Como. The branch extending from 
Menaggio to Como, is of a very different character 
from the northern part ; and though it is very 
beautiful, and at once wild and higlily cultivated, 
with its banks studded with villas and villages, yet. 
it wants the grander features of the northran 
prospect.'* 

The Fiume di Latte (so called from the milky 

" • MatthewB's Diary of an Invaliil, pp. 303, 4. — There ii 
Dotbing in the Laga Maggiare, this Travulkr thinka, a, 
perLapB, in any othifT lake, that <^an fati put in competitjiMI 
with the Ti™ Irom this point of the Late of Como ; but Ik 
gives the preference to the Ljigu Maggiore over lie BOUth«ni 
braudi aC the Como lake. The Leccu branch is, indeed, Ibe 
mora pictureEquo of tlie two. Tlii« Traveller tulka of tho 
listant ' mouDtaina of the Val Tellinu and the Julian Alp' 
n the diredian of Chiaveana. Ilie muuntains of IheVll 
Teline ore not in that direction, and the Juliixn Alps uc 
Tery fiu to the eastward. Those of the SplngeB and MmA 
Septimec muet be intended. 
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colour of the water) ia one of the wonders of the 
lake, being an intermittent stream, and, according 
to some Italian antiquaries, the one which the 
younger Pliny refers to as being in the neigh- 
bourhood of hia residence. Accordingly, tlie little 
village of Capuana, near which it is siLuated, has 
been supposed to occupy the site of tlie Plinian 
villa ; and the discovery of a mosaic pavement has 
been adduced as confirmation strong of the opinion. 
The feet is, that this stream answers in no respect 
to the intermittent spring described hy the two 
Plinies. The Fiume. di Latte intennits wholly 
during the winter, running only from March to 
S^tember. It increases by degrees tilt it reaches 
its uimost height, and then decreases again till its 
bed again becomes dry. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that its semi-annual course is oc- 
casioned by the melting of the snows in the liigher 
mountains, though the length of the subterranean 
channel tiirough which it flows, is unknown. Its 
excessive coldness is in favour of the supposition, 
that it is fed by some distant glacier; and its 
milky colour indicates that it has found or forced 
a channel througli some limestone or calcareous 
formation.* It bursts forth with great impetuosity 
from its subterranean channel, tumbling down « 
hioken declivity of nearly a thousand feet into the 
lake. 

There is, however, another intermittent spring 
of a very different description, wliich seems to hava 
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better daimt to be iantiM wKh thto^^ 
mferred to bjr Pliii]r« and of wUeb Kietooe 'pm\ 
the following Mcount After doufaUng the voRhi 

Kmontoiy of Torno, in aieending the Qm$\ 
nch, they bent, be sayt, toweidi the mhM 
bank of the lake,* end landed at » Tilla to wUA 
tlM name of PUniaHa baa been given, <m thep" 
aumption that ita fountain ia the one iriiieh I%9 
baa ao minutely dbaoribed. • * It ia aituated on Ai 
mannn of the lake, at the foot of a precijpioe, 6m 
which tumblea a cascade amid grovea ql beediflii 
pqplara, cheatnuts, and ojrpreaaea. A aerpentiM 
walk leads through these groves, and djaeoven ^ 
every winding aome new and beautiful view. Hm 
ftmous fountain bursta from the rock in a sqiill 
court behind the bouse, and passing throu||h tte 
under story, fitlls mto the kke. Hin^r a deaci^tioa 

* This Traveller supposes, ihat one of Pliny's favouiite 
retreats may have stood on the promontory of Tomo, whenos 
it might have commanded two Days. The Bay of AgregnOi 
higher up, takes its name from a busy little town, the mart 
of the neighbouring valleys. Here is situated a little island, 
now called di S, Oiovannif but, in the seventh centuiy, 
InnUa Comacena^ which, under the Longobardic kings, was 
a fortified strong-hold. According to tradition, indeed, 
< it afforded a rebeat to the Christians during the persecu- 
tions of the first three centuries, and from their numbers 
derived the rank of a town under the appellation of Chns- 
topolis ; it next sheltered the Greek exarchs, and enabled 
them to make a successful stand against the Longobardie 
invaders ; and in fine, as an independent republic, carried 
on a long and eventful war with Como.' This romantie 
island swells gently from the lake, is about a mile in 
len^, and half a mile in breadth, and is richly wooded and 
cultivated. — ^Eustace, vol. iv. p. 47. The smallness of this 
iilandi it has been justly remarkod, renden this stoiy 
eguaily incre^bVe aaa i^^xK^ 
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^it iiiiucribedin large characters in tlie baU. 
and is still supposed to give an accurate accoigut eg 
the pimaomenon. It is rather singular, tliat th4 
intervals of tlie rise and fall of thii xpriitg slioum 
be itated differently by the elder and by the youngeg 
PUny, both of whom must have had ircquent op« 
portuaitiea of observing it. Tlie former repretniQU 
it as increasing and decreasing every h<3ur ; tJiqr 
latter, thrice a day only. According to soot^ 
modern observers, the ebb and dow are regular } 
but the greater ' .mber, with tlie inhabitants of tlii) 
house, assure ua, that now, as in Pliny's time, it 
takes place usually thrice a day ; usudly, bccauaei 
in very stormy and tempestuous weather, the fouiH 
tain is said to feel the influence of the disordered 
atmosphere, and to vary considerably in ila mo% 
tions. Tliia latter circumstance leads to the fula 
lowing conjectural explanation of the cause of thi^ ■■ 
phenomenon,* 

'The west wind, which regularly blows upon tlia 
lalce at twelve o'clock or mid-day, begins at nin^ 
in the upper regions or on the summits of the 
mountains. Upon these summits, and particularly 
tliat which rises behind the Pliniana, there are 
several cavities that penetrate into the bowels of 
the mountain, and communicate with certain in^ 
temal reservoirs ofwater, the existence of wliichhai 
been ascertained by various observations. Now,- 
wlien the. wind rushes down tlie cavities above 
mentioned, and reaches the water, it rufflea its 
waves against the sides of the cavern, where, just 

* ' They call ill average time three haura to riEe, anj 
three to fall. Wu diatinclly marked its decrease evea during 
the few Piiautusof Durstay.' — Skutcbca, &c. vol. iv. p, 23D. 
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ftbore iu ordinary lev-el, tlicre are )M# fl i wiwt 
The water, raised by the impulse wliieh it recMTW 
frum the wind, rises to these 6ssurc9, and tricklei 
down through the crevices that communicate with 
the fountain below, and gradually IiIIb it. In stormy 
weather, the water ia impelled with greater violence, 
and flows in greater quantities, till it is nearly ex- 
hausted, or, at least, reduced too low to be rai»d 
again to the fissures. Hence, on such occasions, 
the fountain fills with rapidity first, and then driea 
up, or rnthcr, roinains low. till the reservoir regains 
its usual level, anil, impelled by the wind, begins 
to ebb again, t^uch ia the explanation given by 
the Abate Carlo Amorelti.'" 

With this explanation we must content our- 
selves ; but whether, after all, this ia tlie classic 
fountain, seems to be questionable. Eostace 
asserts, that the situation of the Plinitma does not 
correspond to either of llie two favourite letresls 
described by Pliny, and tliat we are left at a lots 
to guess at tiie particular spots to wliich he aUudee.t 

• Euata™, vol.iv. pp.43— 45. This Traseller ' badnot time 
to verify the return of the fountain;' hut ha remarks, that 
'it is iaferior in every respect to (he intermilting fountiin 
□ear Settle in Yorkihire, whicb ebba and flows evaj quactn 
of so hour without a minute'B TariRtion.' It i* less remade 
able, aJsa, than the Jhnlaine de mervcUiet ut Hautecombc. 
Seo page 58. 

+ Mr. Malthens says: 'At the Villa Fliniona, the weU, 
with its ruBlic masonnr, is apparently in much the same stale 
■B in Pliny's time, whoie deaCTiptive epiatle is eugraven on 
a tablet In the wall.' Mr, Fenningloa ipfaVsof the ■honie' 
ag the very habitalioa of Pliny, vol. ii. p. U87. The Author 
of Sketches of Italy ileGCrlbas it as ' a motlem-biiitt, ugly 
liDuw, standing almost in the nater, in a deep curve uf tbe 
lako, under a rocky precipice, dunn which a small stream 
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Among the numerous villas and \il!afree which 
jidom tlie bRautifiil bays and promontories of the 
lower lake, this Travellermenlions — '£f7!Jia, where, 
flome years ago, a subteiraneouB temple was dis- 
covered, with a marble statue of Diana: and, on 
tiie TBiy margin of the lake. Villa, which took its 
Binie without doubt from the mansion which fbr- 
inerly occupied the same spot, and which seems 
to have been of great extent and magnificence, as 
lemains of pillars are discernible, in calm weather, 
aader the water close to the shore. Some anti- 
quaries suppose this to be the real site of Pliny's 
villa: he could not have chosen a more beantifut 
spot, nor, if we may believe the general opinion, 
a more genial climate.'* This is on the western 
shore of the Como branch, a little below the Httle 
bay ofTrammezina. The little town of Cadenabbia, 
is silu&ted on the same shore, just above where 
the l^e divides into two branches. The village 
of Capuana is on the eastern shore of the lake, 
nearly opposite. About half a mile higher up, on 
the same shore, tlie pretty village of Varena stands 
on a jutting peninsula, crowned with a Gothic 
tower, overlooking one of the busiest of the lake- 
ports. Pour miles above, at Bellanu, a small river 
(the Piovema) forces its way with a prodigious roar 
through a tremendous cleft in the rocks, wliich are 
coimected above by a sUgbt rustic bridge. The 

roriDi a, very pretty cascade, and which immediately Boftcni 
into tbe Terdant uiil populoui pramDntory of Tntnu.' It is 
' certainly the moat teaalble site asbigncd lo the faTouiilii 
retreat d1' (he jihitoiopher.' 
■ KiulAcv, vuk. iv. jh 49. Siie also Skctchesof Italy, vol. 
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ppol is called VOrrido di Bellano t * aiitl at Hi^ 
time we Baw it,', aays a more recent Traveliw, 
■ tlie name was more appropriate than ever ; fiw 
the torrent bad carried away jiart of a Deigliboiir» 
ing rock od wliich a church and several houiei 
were built, and llie tragmenta ware lying in pic- 
turesqiie but disastrous confUaioQ in tlie midst of 
lh« boiling stream, while llie remainder of the rock, 
with the Bii perineum bent huildinga, that had re- 
sisted the force of the waters, wbe hanging ehattered 
over tliem in impending destruction,' " 

No part of the shores of this beautiful lake is 
more admired, however, than the promontory of 
Bellag^io. * This delightful spot,' says Eustace, 
' now covered with villas and cottages, was, duriag 
the anarchical contests of the middle ages, not on> 
frequently converted into a receptacle of outlaw! 
and banditti, who infested all the bordere of the 
lake during the night, and in day-time concealed 
themselves amid these thickets, caverns, and fast- 
nesses,' Of its present appearance, we have, fi:oHi 
another pen, the following description. ' Steering 
back to the point of BeUaggio, we landed at the 
liltle village which lies on tlie shore of the lower 
lake, at tlie hase of the lofly rock, the summit of 
which is occupied by the Villa Servellini, the most 
beautiful residence 1 ever saw in any counti;. 
The edge of the cliff is crowned with extensive 
woods of fir, pine, cypress, ilex, and chestnut, 
clustering over its precipitous sides in all thdr 
native luxuriance, imlnjured by the clippings of 
Italian taste ; wliile the southern decUvi^ is eu- 



livened by a clutnaiog garden, filled with ths 
Bwi!(!ti!&t and gayest flowecs ; a sight rare indeed 
in Italy, and more deliglitfiil both from ttiaf cir- 
curoalaiice and from tiie brilliancy of the climate, 
Some ruiua, near the verge of the cliff, interpose 
to prevent the eye embraeing at the same moment 
the three lalies ; but the inouiilains and swelhng 
banks that border tiiose different divisions, blen4 
fiiiely together on every side, These walla and 
towers, from tlieir peculiar style of building, and 
tlie loop-holes for archery, appear to have formed 
a piirt of some strong fortification in the time of 
the Lotigobardic kings ; which has probably giveq 
the name of Bellaggio to tlie peninsula.* Wq 
descended to the Villa Meizi, whicii is seated cloia 
hy ihi! edge of tlie lower lake, a little further down. 
The grounds of this villa are laid gut with great 
taste, and are kept with a care and neatness very 
unuEuul in Italy : yet, with all their beauty, their 
sweetness and luxuriance, they do not, with me, 
rival those of the neglected Villa Servelhai, aban- 
doned by its proprietor, who resides entirely at 
Naples.' t 

From Menaggio, a village about lliree miles 
above Csdenabbia, on the western shore, a narrow 
road leads over tlie mountains to Forlezza on thq 

* Jgger gignifiea a rampart or faititied dike i but thit 
ctymulogy is very <iuet.tJoQable. Tha saniB lermlaatiaa 
occuiB in ihu tiaiuu ui MtiiLkggio, aud in the ntiicl ti/lagS'i>i 
village. A ilecp wull, gr hole, Is poitited out by ' the gnrtii. 
lous old liame who shews tho place, into whith, she overa, 
lume good-for-iuilhing old couatGw used Id cut her loveM 
when she was tired of tbpm.' 

i SketciiEs of July, voL ir. p. 216, 
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Lake of Lo^no. 'The scenery b et— tw ft* In 
takes, is vaticJ and beautirul. In climbiDg up Ik 
Bleep hill from the Lake of Como, the wmdln^ road 
prenents (untinually changing views of the wooieJ 
pnnnontory of Bellag^o, with the Lake of Lkm 
anU the two Lakes of Camo ; and the descent haa 
its other side leads into the pastoral Val Cavagm, 
int^loHed by tremendoua rocky cli£fe, and spoiled 
with groupea of imnienge walnut and chestnut twM. 
At the foot of this valley, the Logo del Piante, i 
small, shallow pool, rather than lake, rendered 
beau^ful by the accompnying scenery, meets the 
eye, with the Lake of Luganu gleaming beyond, 
hacked by lofty mountains. There is every p»- 
bability that these two lakes were formerly one, 
and tliat the hill which now forms a picturefwe 
boundary to the smutler lake, Itas faiUen frcnnUM 
crags behind ; a circumstance which is koown to 
have happened in diiferect parts of the Lake of 
Lugano. At the hainlet of San Pietro, hetweea 
the two, the road crosses a torrent which iBSUes 
out of a deep, rocky ravine, formed by some such 
convulsion in the bosom of a huge tnoimtaiu.'* 
These tremendous iboiUemenU are occasioned by 
the action of subterraneous waters in the cavemoui 
rocks. In the year 1528, the tittle to^vu of Caui' 
pione, almost opposite to Lugano, was neatly 
destroyed by the full of a portion of liic mountain ; 
and again, in the year 1710, a similar occurrence 
happened near the Tresa, by which the waters of the 
Lake of Lugatio find an outlet into those of tlie 
Lago Maggiore, and choked its cliaaQct with 

- Sketched, &c.,Tol.iT.[ip.220, 1. _j^^ 



the rfeJm of the rocks." The geology of these 
lakes is deserving of a more attentive and Bcientific 
investigation than has hitherto becti given to them. 

It is chiefly from the shores of the Lakes of 
Lugano and Como, tliat the itinerant Italian 
hawkers sally forth, wiio formerly frequented 
England in such numbers, carrying barometera,t 
looking-glasses, coloured prints, gilt frames, &c., 
and who are still to be met with throughout Europe, 
more especially Germany. Howwide soever their 
wanderings, these people, it is said, are never 
known to forget their native country, but return, 
if possible, to spend the last years of their life 
where they first drew hreath. Lady Morgan 
asserts, that many of the villages which rise above 
the Lake of Como, are inhabited only by females. 
' The want of land to cullivate, or of a market for 
commodities, has from time immemorial occa- 
sioned all emigration of the male inhabitants.' 
The Comasque peasantry are described oa poor and 
depressed, laborious and devout, scarcely knowing 
any other food than t\ievc polmla, a porridge made 
of maize or chestnut flour, and such fruits as the 
mountains atTord. 

The south-western branch of the Lake of 
Como terminates in a sort of semi-circle, round 
whicli the town of Como is built. An amphi- 

* Eustnce, vol, iv. p. 61. Some persona have imagined 
tliat the Lake of Lugano was iiaelt pyeduced by a nudden 
convulsion in the fifth or sixth century. 

t Hioy leaia Iha act of nutkiiig harometers, Mr. Cadell 
says, by coaetniclin|; thermumvtecs, vhich are much used 
in the North of Italv, in rearing silk-worms. The vender* of 
jiluivr cMtii come chiefly turn Lucciu 





it at A lltUo dMUncc, 
ft iteep corneal maunHin, 
n oU fort. It is An epiBcopal 
■ \uge and curious cathedral d( 
iba niddle sf**- ' It ■« of wliite muble; tlia 
fraU w of liffht and not iuelegant Gothic; iha 
■■Ta u Kipported by Gothic arches ; the ebw 
and tnawpls are adorned with compotite pUlan; 
a dome risei over the centre'* Impure and 
mooagnioui a« ia the architecture, the eSka, 
Eustace «sn, ia not unpleaain^. In &oat of dw 
calholral, then ia a statue of Pliny, with baK 
rdiefa alluding to his writings ; and on eaek lido 
of the grind enirance ia an inBcriplion to bB 
honour. It would aeem that the unfonaMH 
circiiin^ncn of hia beino' a heathen, haa doH 
pravenied him trom being the canonised pabos pf 
hia native citf ; and Eustace goes so far oa tS 
suppose the illuitrioua Soman ' to look dowi) willi 
complacencir on the honours thus lealoualy paid, 
in ms beloved Comutn, to his memory eu msDy 
ages afUr his decease !' In his time. Comura wai 
already a rich and flourishing city, in the esjoy- 
ment of all the privileges belonging to n Ronu 
corporatiou.t In most reapecta, remarks tim 
sentimental Traveller, ' modem Como does not 
yield to the ancient oily. The cathedral, in ma- 
terials, magnitude, and probably in decoration, 
though not in style, equals the Temple of JupiWi ; 
and ten or fifteen other ciiurclms may be deemed 

EiutacH, vol. IT. p. 37. 
t Cinnuni wan uriginoUy Uia chief Buat at a Gnmk colatu 
eatatili^i«d ia Ihii pait of Italy. It wm iedublKd fi| *" 
"■■■■'■■' "' ' niwrlaojoB tu J. Uflisar. 




as oniamenlal to tlie city aa half the number of 

' The interior of the town of Como,' sayg 
Lady Morgan, ' exhibits dark, tiaTiow, and Jilthy 
streets ; ehurchea numerous, old, and tawdry ; 
some dreary palaces of the Comasqite nobles, and 
dismantled dwellings of the ciUadini. The 
duomo, Founded in 1396, and constructed with 
marbles from the nei9;hboiiring quarries, is ita 
great feature. It stands happily with respect to 
the lake, but is surrounded with a small square of 
low, mouldering arcaties and paltry little ehop^. 
Its baptistery is ascribed to Braniante; but the 
architecture in so mixed and Bcmi-barbarous, that 
it recalls the period when the arts began to revive 
in all the fantastical capriae of unsettled taste. 
Everywhere, the elegant Gothic is mingled with 
the grotesque forms of ruder orders ; and b<mo 
relieeos of monsters and nondescripts disfigure 
a. facade, where lt|^ht Gothic jiinnacies are sur- 
mounted witli goidcn crosses ; while tjie fine 
pointed arch and clustered columns contraet with 
staring saints and grinninij griffins. . , , Tlie 
interioi of this ancient edifice lias al! the vcnerablo 
chaiocter of the remote ages in which it rose and 
was completed, Uut its spacious nave, Gothio 
arches, and lofty dome, its masses of dark marbles 
and deep-tinted frescoes, are contrasted with such 
offerings from the piety and gratitude of the devout 

• Eustace, »oL i(. p. 40. — The chiireh uf S. Giovanni U 
arlumeJ by several jiillara nhjch bth ' mppoKit lu have be- 
longud to K ucittiuo" moatioiiail bj- Plmy. Thi» Ti»voller'ii 
ilBUCriplian of Uornit, is o. t^ii specimen of tlw SKtraun loDSft- 
ness aai iuaccurucy u( his stateumats. 



. Connuqms and t!ie inlnbitants of the Deighboorin^ 
tnoui)tain«, as would b^tfr joit tbe stalls oX the Rut 
de Fripfne, or the ware-roocns of Momnoinlt-stTWI. 

' The ColUgio GaUio, fouixled by a Cardiiml 
of that name, is a monastic foundation pr^tded 
over fay the order of the Sca<de-pie, and appnan 
to be conducted upon prindplcs of liheralltv, great 
kindness, and parental attenbon on the part of ihe 
fralemily, to tneir young charge.* A dark and 
maHivc building, with the sign of a bleeding 
heart (the inagnia of the Jesuits) above ib pon< 
derous portals, is a seminary for voung women. 
A liglit, elegant, and spacious building, that coo- 
trasts with Uiese antiquities, is devoted to the sane 
purpose of education. It was raised and opeoed 
a* a lyceum, by the French, and contains some 
fine philosophical apparatus. The collection of 
natural history and the botanical gardens of the 
professors, are proofs that science has made some 
progress in Como, since the time when SpalianEani 
and Ijis instruments caused such terrors among 
the mountaineers of the district. 

' The principal resources of this regis cilia are, 
themanufectureof alittle silk and cotton, (carried 
on under every restriction that can check its sat- 
cess,) and tlie adventurous and profitable ent<T- 
prises of Bmuggltng.f A cloth-manufactory near 
the village of B. IVlartino, is of some consideration. 

■ Two KngUah piano-turlus were found by fhis TravtiUtt 
in Um fliiurtmunts of Ihe Rt^tor of the college. 

f The fcDnlier between Switzerland nnd (his juut of 
LoinbarUy fanaa a nirt of horEC-ghoe, and aflords tt Uw 
far till) iutruductiun of GODtraband aitideg, which it wj|^ 
liuBublu tu guanl ^^^| 



' Tlie ancieut importance of Como is testified by 
its douliie vvalla and massy towers ; and its present 
consequence in the eyes of its Imperial masters, u 
indicated by its fortified barriers, manued with 
legions of Austrian soldiers, custom-house officeDk 
and police, by its garrison, and by the shutting dr 
its gates at an early hour of the night. Como wu 
pnce the seat of the Inquisition. The forms and 
the power of that terrible tribunal have passes 
away ; but something of its spirit still seems to 
cling to its ancient shade, and the race of its fami^ 
liars appears to be not quite extinct.'" , 

Tlic population of Como is very variously estif 
mated. By Mr. Eustace and Mr. Fenningtoi^, 
the inhabitants are rated at 18,000 and 20,000.* 
The situation is so fine, and the air is deemef 
so salubrious, that, during the summer month^ 
many famihcs retire to its neighbourhood ; and if 
is becoming a sort of watering-place. Abouf 
three miles and a half from Como, on the wesleEJ 
shore of the lake, is the Villa d'Este, for sum* 
time the property and residence of the unhapjqf 
princess who enjoyed for a brief and troubled lerm, 
the title of Queen of England. It is now the prat 
perty of an eminent banker of Rome. Larggt' 
sums have been expended on tliis spacious maw 

■ Morgan's Italf, laL i. pp.303— 308] 301.— EuotUf 
Bjimlts of ' the securitv nnil quiet' which Como seems 1$ 
have enjoyed during ' thu numberleai disasters of Iluly,* 
It husbetn, on thu contrary, Iht Bceno of pii[]wtuiil WMfar«^ 
oa well as of tbe ilatkest tioirors of llie Jm^uinitton. . 

t In Ihe statistical table given in MalK Brun, vol. y'&i 
ji, 755, the popiilation of Como is stated at only 7GS<); hiA,' 
this is probuhly on error of the press, and should be 17,(>6£ 
Tho population of the proviace (oi delegation) of Camo u 
slutcd at 335,000. 



sion ; noble offieCB have been erected for Berwnte ; i 
& handsome theatre has been built ; atjd an excel- 
lent road madu to Como. Its appearance in 1630, 
however, wae that of melancholy degotation. tbs i 
theatre and the grounds were ijiiite neglected, anil , 
nothing remahicd to mark its fumier splendour sod . 
gayety, but the inscription, Filla tCEHe, In l>rg< 
characterB in front of the villa .• 

Lecco, Bituatcil at the extremity of the sontli- 
eastem branch, is a pleasant little town, and iti 
position is very pictureB(|Ue, opposite to the baM 
of a high mountain which sinks abruptly inio ^w 
lake. NuineroUB «i!k-ftetoriea and iron-works 
give it a commercial importance, which is increased 
by its being in the line of the new road to the 
Val Teline. The oUve, the vine, and the mulberry- 
tree ate cultivated in its environs. From Lecto, 
two roads lead to Milan. The shorter, but leas 
interesting, passes directly through Monra, wIlic^ 
has acquired a certain sort of celebrity as die de- 
pository of the Iron Crown of Charlemagne. TTw 
other road lies over the rich plain of Erbato 
Como, passing by several beautiful lakes,t and ai 
the' bases of liilU clotlieil With the vine and die 
chestnut-tree. Numerous villages, and the towns 
of Incino (ticwo Foram) and Krba, inha- 
bited by a fme race of people, occur in tbis 
charming tract of country. On approaching 
Como, that cily is seen deeply ctnbosouied in moun- 
tains, while the distant Alps stretch Bcross the 



• Penningtna, vol. ii. p. 287. 

j Tha LaW (it Fiuiano deserves 
i(s benrilj". Ttvt Ewpili* LnL-us,' 
uume frgui Incino, « VW taxB-^" ^ 
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homon. From Como, tlie direct road to Milan, 
by BarlaBina, is dull and monotonous ; but thia may 
be VBriedby a little delour1»i Monza, adeacriptioii 
oi which must close this chapter. 

Monza (the Modoetia and Maguntia of the 
days of the Iowct empire) is Rituatcd ten miles 
north of Milan, on the banks of ilie Lambro. Ita 
duomo is said to date from the seventli century, 
being ascribed to the saintly Queen Tlieodulinda, 
whose tomb it contains. The fapade, which 
te chiefly of marble, is of course of much later 
date ; and ' the steeple is of brick newly built, the 
old one having been accidentally destroyed by fire.' 
The interior consists of a nave and two aisles. 
The barbarous taste of ' the lower times,' is shewn 
in the sculptures, tracery, carving, and frescoes, 
wliich cover the walls, pillars, altars, and shrines 
of this most venerable edifice." There are a few 
good paintings by Guercino and other good mas- 
ters. The jewels, the comb, and otiier relics of 
Queen Theoilolinda are among the treasures ex- 
bibited. But the glory and attraction of the 
cathedral consist of the Tron Crown which that 
famous Queen of Lorabardy is said to have re- 
ceived from Pope Gregory I., and which takes ila 
name from tlie precious relic it is supposed to in- 
close. The crown is a broad hoop of gold, about 
eighteen inches in circumference, adorned ex- 
ternally with enamel and precious stones, within 



thi: imMe uge, sad viaa built \a \'iifi' 
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wfairli is fixed a thia hoop or rim of iron, a qnir 
tcT at *a inch id breath, composed of a nail nsd 
in our Saviuur's crucifixion. Muratori, honeveT,ii 
boU enough tocall in qut-stioD, notonlv tlielegendi 
bill even ihe reputed liigh antiquity of' tlie crom. 
It was taken to Bologna to crown the EmpeW 
Charies V. ; and it was not till after his coronation, 
that tlie legend relating to llie iron rim wu 
biuugiit up; founded, it is supposed, upon ttit 
ancieni tmlitions respecting the croivn or bdnUl 
of Constantine.* Still it is, perhapB, of all crown 
(be most intercttiug in an historic reaped. None 
«f the Lombard kings were actually crowned U 
Wonia, the first corunalion that took place in ite 
cathedral, being that of Otho III. in 995. The 
cemnony has sometimes been performed at Pam, 
but moat frequently in the churcii of St. Arabnwc 
at Milan. The last head which it encircled, nu 
that of Napoleon ! 

About amile from Monza, is the summer pabce 
of the viceroy ; a spacious mansion stirro untied 
vHtb fine and extensive grounds, laid out by tbe 
lal« Government. Tliis villa was the favouiile 
residence of Eugene Beauhamois, who grsatiy 
improved both the house and the gardens, adding 
a new theatre, and hot-houses filled with the pro- 
ductions of New Holland; and it has now, Laily 
Morgan tells us, ' all the elegance and accommo- 
datifin of St. (Jloud.' The whole way from Munta 
to Milan, the country is cultivated like a garden. 

* CudvU, tqL i. p. 1 20. This Traretler bos given an £0- 
yrariiig i>f it, which oueht to be accurate ; but it eiklilts 
twtbing a[ ' tte ofie oCVi(^ ^inta radiaal with joM)' 
which the Autbor ai 'Sv^a^'^^ q^\\^^ &HMiiat!&. _^^^m 
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CHAPTER VI. 



It would be difficult, Mr. Siinond remarkB, to ac- 
count for the choice originally made of the site 
occupied by Milan, wliile, on either Bide, the Adda 
or the Tieino, and in front the Po, offer the conve- 
nience of navigable rivera, and wliile such beauti- 
ful situations might have been selected on the 
shores of the neighbouring lakes. The city stands 
on a dead flat, in the midst of avast pliun, and Is 
indebted for its commercial advantages to the fine 
canals wliich were cut from the Tieino in the 
twelfth century, and from the Adda in the fifteenth. 
Yet, so early as the days of Strabo, it was a 
flourishing city. Ausonius, towards, the end of the 
fourth century, ranks it ob the sixth town tu the 
Kuman empire ; while Froeopiua, a century and a 
balf later, speaks of iUff^iofatttim, as inierior only 
to Rome in population and extent. It was founded 
by the Insubrian Gauls, as the capital of their terri- 
tory, which lay between (lie Ticinus and llie Adda. 
The capture of it by Cornelius Scipio and Marcel- 
lus (A.C. 221), was followed by the submission of 
that powerful tribe ; and the conquered city Bcema 
to have retained ever since the honours of a 
[ metropolis.* In the time of Virgil, Mediolanum 
' • Cramer, foI. i. p. 51, — The Inavh-ciate stated by Livy 
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was the Athens of Northern Italy. Modem )ffi3an 
has been stigmatized by a recent TraveUer as &e 
Italian Boeotia.* 

Scarcely any dty in Italy has been subject to 
greater vicissitudes than Milan- At one tune, it 
was the cajntal of the western empire, seyeral d 
the later emperors having made it their residence ;t 
and here, m 303, Constantine subscribe Ao 
fiunous edict securing to the Christians the frtff 
exercise of their religion.} When Italy was oivsi^ 
run by the barbarians in the fifth and aixth eeiittt-, 
lies, Milan was nearly ruined. Inihdyear6te| 
it was taken and destroyed by the Bui^imdhutf^ 
but it revived in about tlurty years. § when, fa 

to bavs fouided their capital, Jfafa/bHwi, tA tittir IM ir* 
ihr al in Italy, and to hava ffiYfln it that name firom a flHi 
■0 caUed in toe territory of the Mdui^ in GauL Hm faba- 
lous accounts of the monster, half sow, half sheep, from 
which its name is derived by other ancient writers, wduM 
scarcely deserve mention, except for the mdely sctii^ 
tured representation, seen on the walls in almost efoy 
part of the city, which constitutes its arms. Claudianrefeff 
to this legend : — 

— — ' Ad Mcema GtJKs 
Condifa lanigeras nUs o^enianiia pettemj 
See Pennington's Tour, vol. ii. p. 264. Notwithstanding 
its Latin sound, Medlolanum may be resolved into good 
Gaelic ; Meadhon signifying middle, midst, (like motfen and 
mean,") and ioiann, an inclosure. — Armstrong's Gaetic Diet 
And this etymology may possibly account for the choice of 
the situation, in the centre of the lusubrian territory. 

* Rose's Letters, vol. i. p. 182.— *The term is used in if- 
ference chiefly to the 'gross and gormandising' habits of 
the Milanese. 

f Maximian, the colleague of Diocletian, first established 
his court as Kmperor of the West, at Milan. — See GKbboa, 

c. la. 

X Gibbon, c. 20. $ IHd.,c.41. 
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998, BerengBtius established his Bovemgnty over 
the Milanese, he fixed Iiia court at Favla. In the 
following century, Milan first fell under tlifl power 
of tlie German emperora, being taken by Otho I. ; 
but it afterwards recovered its independence under 
its archbishop, or Italian princes of its own elec- 
tion ; and when the Emperor Henry IV., in 1 1 10, 
invaded Italy, it refused its tiumage, and success- 
fully defied the conqueror. When, however, in 
1158, the infamous Frederic Barharossa invested 
the city, it was compelled lo capitulate, and to sub- 
mit to llie loss of its independence. In 1162, ila 
citizens having incuned that Emperor's dis]>leaaure, 
Milan was besieged, and, on being taken, is said 
to have been totiiliy destroyed, with the exception 
(if the sacred cdificen. A few years afterwards, 
the scattered population, on the withdrawment of 
the imperial army, relumed and rebuilt tlie city, 
repairing' the forti ileal ions ; and Milan, witli all 
the cities of the Norlli of Italy, except Pavia, en- 
tered into a league against their ruthless oppressor, 
known under the name of the Lombard League. 
A signal victory gained over the imjierial army. 
May 29, I17S, completely re-established the Mi- 
lanese power. The State continued, however, to 
acknowledge tlm supremacy of the Emjieror. 

In the thirteenth century, the city was governed 
by a podtaia, a sort of mayor, invested with abso- 
lute authority, but whose reign tasted only for ayear. 
Tlie title of captain-general was subsequently as- 
sumed by the poiverl'iil chiefs who obtained the no- 
mination to this high office, and the period was 
extended to iive years. The Visconti and tha 
Torriani long slru^fjjdcd for thu a.uccnitt.wi'j . EsS. 




length, tlie former obtained the complete e 
reignty as lords of Milan, with the oiEce of ti , 
rial vicnr in Milan and Lombartty. Of Mun 
sovereigns of this bouse, the last tLree only reigntd 
under the title of Duke of Milan. The house of 
Sforza succeeded to the dukedom in 1450, in Tir- 
tiie of a marriage alliance ; and it was the fourth 
duke of this family, who was deprived of his poa- 
sessions and his liberty by Iiouis XII. He was 
not, strictly speaking, the last duke, for Maximi- 
lian Sforza was installed by the Swiss into the 
dutchy with great ceremony and pomp in 151?, 
and held it for tJiree years. The battle of Ma- 
rignano gave it into the hands of Francis I, ; and 
Maximilian is said to have thanked Uie Conqueror 
for delivering him at once ' from the arrogance 
of ibe Swiss, the rapacity of the Emperor, and the 
artifices of the Spaniards.'* The battle of Pavis, 
in Feb. 1535, in which the Frencli monarch lost 
' all but his honour,' was foUomed by the tempo- 
rary establishment of Francis Sforza (the hrotlierof 
Ma.\imilian) in the dutchy of Milan ; but the de- 
tection of an intrigue in which he was implicated, 
which had for its object to overturn tlie Emperor's 
power in Italy, afforded Charles a fair occasion 
for depriving him of the nominal sovereignty. In 
1584, he invested bis son (Philip II.) with the 
dutchy; and it continued to be attached to the 
crown of Spain, till 1706, when the Spanish branch 
of the house of Austria became extinct. It then 

* Mr. Pcnninglon baa been at the poiiu of CQlleduig Oteia 
otMcuiB histoiical dctmis relatiog lo tlie Milan djunlin, 
from Verri, Denina, Gtuceianliiii, dad other native wri Ho 
—See vul. ilch. 'iG. 4H 



fWtnledto the Germatt Emperar, and continued' 
, te'be govpmed by Austrian viceroyg, till tlie battle- 
df Marenpo rendered tlie Frencli once more tba 
\ masters of Northern Italy. In 1796, Lombardy 
poceived from the Conqueror, a conatitution mo- 
delled on Tepublican fomis ; and Milun wae de- 
clared the capital of the Cisalpine Rejiublic. Be- 
contjuered and held for a few months by the 
Imperialists, it was soon recovered by the French ; 
and in 1800, the form of a free government wai 
restored, with tie title of the Italian Republic. Tha 
Dame of republic was soon set aside by another 
change, when the Emperor of the French atsitmed 
the iron crown ; and Milan became the capital of 
the new kingdom of Italy, and the residence of 
the viceroy, Eugene Seauharnois. On tlie fall of 
Napoleon, Milan once more came under the house 
of Austria ; and it is still the scat of government, 
as the capital of the Lombard- Venetian kingdom. 
The present city must be considered as dating 
from the twelfth century ; and its general archi- 
tcclure bears the marks of its imporlanco in the 
middle ages. ' The old palaces, vast and rude, 
indicate meir purpose as the domestic fortresses of 
turbulent times. Of its Roman antiquities, only 
the sites of thernup. and temples, and a fine por- 
tico called the colonnade of S. Lorenzo, remaini 
Under the viceroys of the Spanish and Austrian 
governments, the city gained notliin^, and knt 
much. Churches and convents multiplied, but ita 
magnificent duomo remained unflnisbed ; its noble 
canal, the miracle of the age in which it was con- 
structed,* waschoked and fell to ruin. Ttteui^i&v 
• The '/lemclle ox Navi-jlin Grmtlt, tive vtii\eVii6.«4A* 



fairy ediBees raised for llic «ubju^^3tion of lite 
people under Charles V., fell or stood, as lime 
spared, or stomis demolisbed. The palace, mW 
biwd by tfie delegated soveTeigns from Madrid or 
Vienna, remaJDed, down to llie reroliition, much 
aft the Sforeaa had left it The high-walled gaideni 
of inonasteries choked the suburbs, and impeded 
VRntilatiuu. Cemeteries in the heart of the dty, 
freijaently produced contagious maladies. Mm- 
ketB rose in the courts of the nohleet palaces. The 
relics of Roman antiquities were sufiered to pertah 
from neglect ; and the old narrow streets, which, 
by their oricrinal construction, excluded light and 
air, were still fUrther impeded by sheds erected U 
pleaBure before llie shopB, At night, they were 
ill-lighted by paper*lantems few and far be- 
tween.' But, under the Emperor, continues his 
zealous panegyrist, ' streets were cleared, avemies 
opened, palaces raised, and cleanliness and gene- 
ral accommodation universnlly prtmioted.'* Tliis 
representation may be a little tinged with the 
AV riter's partiality ; but it is at least true, and not 
a little remarkable, that it was reserved for Napo- 
leon to complete the facade of the sumptuous 
temple, founded by the first duke, continued by the 

commerce to Milan, begun in 1 LT9, and eitended ud im- 
piovL-d uuderthe direclioo of Leaoardo da Vinci in ttw Gt^ 
tecnth century, hud, through negktl, become cboked up u 
as f be B nuunace, lathei than a becetit, anil wai uick- 
named by the peaisntiy, Kaviglmeeio, Under Ibe Spaniib 
Govtrnment, idiiiu feeble attempt! were made to reilon Ibe 
caual i but in 1805, a decree of the Fiench Goveroowul 
cQitcted the completion of the whole line of caual to I'ani 
and the Ticino. 

Motgfui-s Italy, vol. i. pp. 118—120 



snunifieence of St, Charies Borromeo/and Btill tm- 
iiniBhed, when Milan became the second capital of 
the sovereign of France and Italy. ■ 

Of thia ' famous cathedra!,' as Evelyn terms it, 
next to St Peter's at Rome the largest in Europe, 
we have the following description in the Diary of 
that excellent person, under the date of 1646. 

' We entered by a portico so little inferior to 
that of Rome, tliat, when it is finished, it will bs 
hard to say which is the fairest. The materiaJa 
are all of wliite and black marble, with columns of 
great height of Egyptian granite. The outside of 
the church is so full of sculpture, that you may 
number 4000 statues, all of white marble, among 
which that of St. Bartholomew is esteemed a 
master-piece.* The church is very spacious, 
almost as long as St Peter's at Rome, but not so 
large. About the quire, the sacred story is finely 
sculptured in snow-wliite marble, nor know I 
where it is exceeded. About the body of the 
church are the miracles of St, Charles fiorromeo ; 
and in the vault bencalh is his body, before the high 
altar, grated, and inclosed in one of the largest 
crystals in Europe. To this also belongs a rich 
treasure. The cupola is ail of marble within and 

* ' We BHW the celehrated statue of the flayed St Bartho- 
lomew in the choir. The subject is go unpleBsant, that the 
greatvst exceltence would be cihibiled on it m vain ; but it did 
nut appear to me that its oxeculian vas such as to render the 
inscription necessary, which disclaima its heiug the work of 
Praxilelet.-— Sketdiei, &c, vol. iv. p. 238. Mr. CadcU Eays, 
the effect i> that of an BOatiiniicBl figure, without expresaiun. 
The sainl hai his skin thrown orer hii left shuulder, Ihe 

' JVdh mc Praxiltki, ird Maraisjiaxit Agrati.' 



35ft uiL4ir. 

\vithout, and even covered with great planfca of 
marble in the Gotick (Giothic) design. The 
windows arc most beautifully painted. Here aie 
two very fair and excellent organs. Tlie &bric is 
erected in the midst of a fair piazza and in the 

centre of the citv 

^ Milan,' continues the old Cavalier, * is one of 
the most princely cities in Europe. It has no 
suburbs, but is circled with a stately wall for ten 
miles, in the centre of a country that seems to flow 
with milk and honey. Tlie air is excellent, the 
fields fruitful to admiration, the markets abounding 
with all sorts of provisions. In the city are near 
100 churches, 71 monasteries, 40,000 inhabitants. 
It is of a circular figure, fortified with baationi, 
full of sumptuous palaces and rare artists, especially 
for works in crystal, which is here cheap, being 
found among the Alps. There are curious straw- 
workers among the nuns, even to admiration. It 
has a good river, and a citadel at some small dis- 
tance from the city, commanding it, of great 
strength for its works and munitions of all kinds: 

it was built by Galeatius II Milan 

is ii swe(jt place; and though the streets are 
narrow, they abound in rich coaches, and are full 
of 7ioblessc, who frequent the course every night* * 
' Milan struck us from tlie first,' says Mr. 
Simond, who visited it in 1817, 'as a very splendid 
city, in which a mean-looking house seems as 

* Evelyn's Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 210 — 215, Burnet alaa 
speaks of the ' great magnificence in Milan.' * The nobiliiy 
utiect to make a noble appearance, both in their clothes, 
their eoaches, and their attendants.' He speaks of the 
nobleness of the buildings and the surprising riches of the 
churclics and convents. 



rarely to be met witli as a palace elsewhere.* 
Most of the houses are built acconling to the 
orders of architecture; and carriages in the etrceta 
roll along smoothly on Hat stones laid in parallel 
lineg, hko iron railways, leaving the rest of the 
pavement sufhciently rough to afford safe footing 
to the horses. Much of the present neat appear- 
ance of the city is, I am told, due to the Austrian 
Government.' t Lady Morgan, we have seen, 
ascribes all the improvements to the Preach 
£mperor. ' Because he is known to have con- 
tributed greatly to beautiiy the city,' remarks a less 
partial wilncsa, ' strangers are apt to give him 
credit for every building and erection tliat bear a 
modem appearance. But they need not exaggerate 
the improvements effected by Napoleon. Besides 
tlie Canal to Pavia, he built a circus, he finished 
the front of the Cathedral, and was proceeding 
witli tlie interior ; he made the Passeggia (or 
Fubhc Gardens) and the present drive on the 
ramparts ; instituted a Mosaic-manufactory ; esta- 
blished a mint ; began the Porta di Sanpione ; and, 
what ought to have been best of all, broke up the 
convents. 

'Of all the buildings, old or new, in Milan,' 
continues this pleasing Writer, ' tlie most striking 
is, unquestionably, the Cathedral, which ia entirely 
built of white marble. Its vast size, as well aa 
rich architecture, entitles it to be ranked among 
the principal edifices of Europe ; but, though it is 
by far the finest Gotliie structure in Italy, the 

■ Tha houEca arc, generally. Tar (iota remaikablj 
ndid.'— Sketclice, &c., vol. iv. f . 23&. 
Smoiid, p. II. 



parhyoflliat style is not perfect^ ISfi 

Oieoum wmdows in the principal nont are, iqified. 
unlucky intnidera. Notrnthttancling Aii dfAKb 
the exterior of the buOding is jnoct bcMititkiL 
TboQgh rich in all the onuunenta of Golbic aidii- 
tectiure, though covered with statues, niohes, jtom' 
des, sculpture, and decorations of every deacnpliovii 
its whole appearance is not more apleiidid thia 
mqestio ; an effect which it owes, pemps, to tte 
simple elegance of the material of wmob it ii 
formed. The interior etUl remaioB unfinishsii 
trhis is the less to be regretted, as its design is not 
equal to that of the exterior. It is also GfltiUei 
but here, there is an overload of ornaments, lbs 
eight niches, rich in fret-work, that aunnoiiBt ti^ 
capital of each pillar, conceal the apring of Al 
arch, and appear to weigh down tbe pillsr ftsdC 
Nor was this the only fault that struck my eye, m 
the long and wide extent of this magnificent build* 
ing. Yet, taking it altogether, it is to me, un- 

Juestionably, the finest church of Italy afier St, 
^eter's, and the only one capable of rivalling that 
splendid Btructure.'* 

* Sketches, &c., vol. iv, pp. 236 — 238. It is sometimes 
amusing, sometimes vexatious, to find how little dependenos 
can be placed upon the careless assertions and opinions of 
splenetic or capricious travellers. Mr. Matthews has been 
praised by Lord B3rron : the only notice he bestows upOB 
this edifice, is contained in the following sentence. ^ TliA 
Cathedral; — a new cathedral, especially if it be built of 
white marl)le, as is the case at Milan, is an ugly, staring 
thing.' — Diary, p. 296. Mr. Rose dismisses Milan alto* 
^thor in the following sentences. 'Milan is large and 
situated on a pVam^ «xi^ \& NiV\:^t^ I suppose, would be called 
a fine city *, Wt it K(w nolMng •ceT>| ^IrOuu^ «>3th«r yfUAin or 



These slight and general remarks will serve to 
introduce the more full and scientific description of 
this celebrated edifice, furnished by an accomplished 
English architect. 

' The present building was founded in 1385, 
by order of John Galeazzo, first Duke of Milan. 
lie died in 1402, and it is probable, that most of 
the old work was performed during this interval.^ 

t9iihoui to recommend it. Add, that it is hot in summer, 
foggy in the fall, and cold in the winter. I think I never 
saw such a number of deformed and diminutive wretches in 
any city of Europe.' — Letters from the North of Italy, vol. ii. 
p. 201. In Lady Morgan's florid and difiuse pages, there 
Ift at least more information. She thus describes the Duomo. 
' As we first saw it, in the radiance of the mid-day sun, its 
niasses of white and poUshed marble, wrought into such 
elegant filigpree as is traced on Indian ivorjr by Hindoo 
fingers, its Sira and delicate pinnacles, tipped with sculptured 
saints, — ^it looked, all gigantic as it is, like some fairy fabric 
of virgin silver; and left the eye dazzled, and the imagina- 
tion fascinated. Its exterior lustre was strikingly contrasted 
with its interior solemnity ; and as we drew back the folds 
of the heavy drapery which shades the entrance of this, as 
of all Italian churches, nothing could be more impressive 
than that long, solemn sweep of nave whose deep perspective 
fades and mellows as it recedes from the eye, and is finally 
almost lost in distance and obscurity. Before the high altar 
stands the shrine of St. Charles Bprromeo, with its circle 
of burning lamps. The spacious choir rises behind it. The 
lateral aisles, with their massive columns of red granite, and 
iroiive chapels, the porphyry baptismal font, the marble 
pavement, were tinged with the brilliant hues which fell 
through the high-arched and richly painted windows.' — 
Mdrgan's Italy, vol. i. p. 124. 

* Tlie name and nation of the original architect ard 
wholly uncertain. A German of the name ofdamodiahad 
ffomc share in the building ; but his claim \o W\<i \j\fex\\. vJi 
the dtfsj/*ii is very questionable. "Mvvreo v\vx. C \\Tcv>;jvwNft"^. 
native of a villagtt near Lugano, uYY^aw\o\ioN^\i^«^^^ 
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Tbe chnrcli was not, however, consecrated dU 
1418, when the ceremony was performed by Pope 
Martin V. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century, St. Charles Borromeo undertook to com- 
plete the edifice, and employed Pellegrini to design 
a suitable front This architect ia said to hue 
conceived the idea of so engrafting' upon Gothic 
the beauties of Grecian architecture, as to make * 
Iiarraonious whole out of the discordant materials. 
If such were hia endeavours, we need not wonder 
that he did not succeed. A part only of hi* 
design was executed by the direction of Cardinal 
Frederic Borromeo, the cousin and Bucceasor of 
St. Charles in the archbishopric of Milan ; and 
this part has been suffered to stand, although the 
completion of the rest of the fatjade, in a style 
imitated from the Gothic, has served to make its 
utter discordance with the rest of tlie building 
much more obtrusive.' ' Pellegrini's plan was, tu 
place ten Corinthian columns in front ; but, to 
judge from what is done, and fifom the three 
stories of windows of unequal elevation," be could 
hardly have proposed to unite them in a simple 
portico. The mouldings and ornaments were all 
of Roman architecture. Of this design, the 
columns were never erected ; but the five door- 
ways, and as many windows over them, are pre- 
served as parts of the present composition. 'Tnu 

first arcliifact ; he died, however, in 1390. Sec Sloruii 
Veicrixionr dei Daomn di MUato, eiparia da Gaflanu >Vati> 
cAtl/i. Milano,1821. 

* A view or Pdli>^iai'g demgn is publiihed in Grrrii 
Thei, Am. et Hit. Baf^ torn, ii ; in which tbe deei^ of Itw 
reribod to Buliua, the wclntect of tba cHy,!" 
trhom tha exscutiou iras caljiisled. 



otlier wiDiloffi of tliis (Lesign are concealed by 
Gothic tracery. The remainder, wliicli is ooly jurt 
fiuished, ii imitated from tiie old work ; but the 
architect (Amati), by Greciain^ tlie ornaments, and 
cutting the upriglit mouldings, nas failed as sigaally 
in the details, as ia the general composition, 

' Separating the old work from its injudiciouB 
additions, and considering it only as a portion of 
an unfiuished buildiug, the exterior is very ricli 
and very beautiful, with its parts well composed 
and weU combined. The pinnacles rise gracefully 
from the general line, and are richly ornamentea 
with subordinate pmnocles and statues ; and the 
workmanship is very good. One may imagiua 
what a smnptuous edifice it would have been, with 
two lofty western towers, and u light and highly 
decorated lantern in the centre. . , - Abstractedly 
from their want of suitable character, the modem 
ornaments are poorer in design than the ancient, 
and inferior in execution. At present, the ancient 
part of the lantern is surmounted by a slendec 
steeple, whose outhue is that of a column supportf 
ing a spire. Tliis was added by Brunellesclii, 
(employed by Piiibp, the son of John Galeazzo,* 
who reigned from 1412 to 1447,) and it is asto- 
nishing that, living so nearly in the time of the 
Gothic architects, he should have been so deficient 
in understanding the character of their architec- 
ture.* The front is a mere triangle, and exces- 

* Mr, Caclell atalsa, however, that the spire ia a mixlem 
erection. ' The columns, at the intereectioii of tha nava 
and traiuept,' he saya, ' are not atroog enough to support 
tuWBC ut Bjjira ptuiiorlioiiBd Ici the sine ot Uve WAAlTO^-, " 
juUjfH that uuppuii Ihe spire, us wtil as ftios* ol 'Cmi 
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ittt utLAir. ^^^^^^1 

tvely poor. The artiste, among them, liavt con- 
trived to produce a Gotliic building, of wliich the 
outline, contemplated as a eimple mass without 

' e details, ia everywhere displeasing. 

' Another temaritable circumstance ts, ihc want 
of apparent size. Tltat it doea not look very 
hijrh, (although the head of the figure which 
crownB the spire, is 360 feet bom the paveijient,) 
may, perhaps, be atlributed to its actual magui- 
tuile. Vet, in the distant view, where the lower 
part of the building is lost, it does not suggest the 
idea of a lofty edifice ; and the front, althougli 

ixtcnding 200 feet, almost looks little. Perhapa, 
this may arue in Eome degree from the style of 
the Italian houses, which are so much larger and 
loftier than ours. The foliowing are the priacipal 
dimensions : Length, internally, 493 feet. Whole 
width, 177 feet. Lengtli of transept, including 
chapels, ii84 ft:eL Height of the nave. 
152 feet. To the top of tlie lantern, 947 feet 
To the lop of die spire ami Btatue, 356 feet. 
Tiiere are 52 piers, QS pinnacles, and, inside and 
out, 4400 statues. 

being about ten feet in dinmeter. The iiiirE, ss it is, hdki 
like tt Kt lit mmll pinnadeB (ubgHtuled in place of n canb 
plete Hiiire. It van doubtful if the buildin|r cuuM nipjnn 
even tbis apire, Fiisi and Bmunvich were caosultad in 
1763, before the spire was erected. On the top is a 6gure 
of the Virgin, to whom the church is dedicated.' C«od1, 
Tol. ii. p, TS. — Eudnce states, that ■ the Dbelisk was 
about the middle of the last century, contrary tc 
niuQ of the beat an:hilects.* He inealiD 

tliB of cluBten of piUara (lifty-two in n „. ,. n-- 

purt Om vauit mthuut caocealing any part at Htc e 
making lb«BiVQAi«ii!i<M^^«!<.^'B.V<a^«tid wly a 
diutneliir. 
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' The first particukTs UtaX strike jiqu on passing 
to tlie interior, are, that it ie dark and gloomy, 
and that the leading lioea are very much inter- 
rupted by the sbrinea introduced in the capitals of 
the piers, which injure also the apparent solidity 
of the building. And when you are told, that it 
is nearly 500 feet lonp, 180 feet wide, and 150 
feet high, you can hardly believe it. The height 
of the side aisles (96 feet), certajnly dimi- 
nishes the appearance of that of the nave ; but 
the width of the nave (55 feet) is not remark- 
ably great in proportion to tlie other dimensions." 

' With all these defects, however, and with 
8onie feeling of disappointment from having heard 
so much of this building, it was impossible not to 
acknowledge tlie sublime effect of the interior. 
The style does not correspond to any of our 
English modes of pointed architecture. The 
vaulting is simple, without any branching ribs or 
any ridge-piece ; it ia so much sujter-vaulted, that 
each bay appears to be tlic portion of a dome ; 
and the disposition of the materials in concentric 
circles, or in portions of such circles, makes me be- 
lieve that this is nearly the case. The windows of 
the clerestory ate extremely small and insignificant: 
those of tlie side aisles are long and narrow. 
They are ornamented with quatrefoils; but a 
division of the height into two parts by arched 
ribs, (which have not precisely the effect of trao- 

• The widfli of tha nave of the catliedral ut Am' 
is Ab^fwi; llie lBii(;1h, 443; Ihe height. 140 Teiit Thii 
is 10 feet wider, uid above 51) feet hi([hei than thdl J 
of Salisbury Cathudral. Thu aavu ot Xort Tfivoriues Sr*^ 
47 Ittl in \fidth. 



soms, liecaUBQ tticy du not cross tlie window at 
tbe name tevol,} inUicaU; a very dilferent period of 
taste from thai of tlio rose and quatrefoil heads in 
France and England. Tlie lower pari of tlie 
cupitais tiaa «oiiicthiGg of the running foliage of 
tlic tburteentli century in England ; but the shriot!- 
work, wliich forma their upper pari, is perfec^y 
uiiiijue. The baeea anil ilie plans of the pilloid 
are etjually anomalous, and any person would be 
bailled in attempting to determine the date fcom 
the architecture ; only lie might safely decide liwt 
it could not be very early. The amailneBS of ihe 
upper windows produces a gloomy appearance and 
oppressive feeling, like that of the cavern style of 
arcJiilecture in the South of France, with which it 
has nothing else in common. There are three 
fine large windows in the polygonal end of the 
choir; but even tlicae are ill placed, and have 
little effect. . . . Tlio roof is covered witli slabs of 
marble. It is every where accessible, and is a 
fine place on wliich to ramble about undi&turi>ei), 
and examine the details of the architecture ; or, 
turning our eyes to more distant objects, to survey 
the wide extended plain of fertile Lonibar^y, and die 
long continued ridges of the distant Alps. Even 
at this distance, (nearly SO miles,) I never con* 
template the splendid summit of Monte Rosi 
without a new impression of its stupendous magui- 

One curcumstanee peculiar to ihis cathedra] Is 
mentioned by Eustace, and, together with the expla- 
nation, deaervea notice. 'There are no chapels, 



" Wooda'a 1.ettMi ol a». M'iiA'iiAi 



'V'lSSa-i^^ 
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properly so called, because the AmbroBian rite, 
which long retained Ike ancient cuxtnmof aUowing 
one altar only, and OTie service, in each church, 
not having conformed to the madern mode when 
the cathedral was commenced, no provision was 
made, in the plan, for private masses and oratoriea. 
This omission contributes much to the simplicity 
and the unity of the edifice. Altars, however, tliero 
now are in abundance, hut placed in such a man- 
ner as not to interfere wllh the general design.'* 
The high altar stands, as in the Roman basilicas, 
in front of the chancel, with the choir, in a semi- 
circular form, behind it. There is no screen ; and 
the chancel is entirely open, separated from the 
nave only by its elevation. 

This Traveller describes as the most remarkable 
object in the interior of the cathedral, ' the subter- 
ranean chapel,' to which Evelyn refers, in which 
the body of St. Charles Borroraeo reposes. ' It is 
immediately under the dome, in form octangular, 
and lined with silver, divided into pannels repre- 
senting the principal actions of the hfe of the saint. 
The body is in a alirine of rock crystal, on, or 
rather behind, the altar. It is stretched at full 
length, dressed in pontifical robes, witli the crosier 
and mitre. Tlie face is exposed, very improperly, 
because much disfigured by decay; a deformity 

" EustBce, vol. iv. p. 9. The multiplicity of ollara in tlje 
chureJica of Italy, is a glriking faatura of thoir conformitj' to 
thti teinplf^ of the pagan varahip, aad a marked iadic&tioa 
uf Ihi: pru{rt«i9 of tbe great spostitcy. ' Was thure ever a 
tumi>lK ill llic wotlil,' iBinurks Dr. MldilliUoUj ' nut iilncUjr 
hi'iitlii^nish, in which theiu wero suvorol Hlturs., bU saw.<(i»i^ 

lime?' — I'ref. Disc, to llie 'Letter [tonvB.ouw.' 
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increiised and rendered more hideous by its con- 
trast nilli the spleodour uf tlie vestmentB which 
ct)vcT lite body, and by the pale, ghaady light Oist 
gleams from the aperture shove." 

The other churches of Milan are not, in general, 
beftutiliil either exlemaily or in the interior ; and. 
as antiquities, moat of them have lost ibeir interest 
by being modernized, particularly the inside. This 
appears to have been done much at the same period ; 
probably ubout the time of St Charles £arromeo> 
' Next to the cathedral,' continues Mr. Woods, 
* the most interesting church in MUan is cer* 
lainty that of St Ambrose, or perhaps many might 
put it iu the first place. It is said to be tfae very 
churcli which that saint closed against TheodostH, 
atier the mnsnacreat Thessalonica, in 390. Tbej 
even pretend to shew you the identical doors ; but 
the more probable opinion is, that theso doon arc 
of the ninth century, made by order of Archbishop 
Ans])crt: they are covered with a profusion of 
carving in figures and tbiiage, but tho wire-work 
added to protect them, almost hides the detail. 
The most ancient part of the building wliich pre- 
sents any character of architective, in probably of 
the same period, though one would not venture to 
deny that some remains of the original church of 
St. Ambrose may still exist. The court in trant is 
acknowledged to be of tho nintli century, and llie 
church exhibits very much oftlie same stjle of art. 
The court is a parallelogram, surrounded mth 
arcades, having throe arches at each end. and six 
on eacii Mn. "i\vt -^ralla abound with fragmentt 



of inscriptions, and one or two curious tombs a 
built up in tbem ; particularly a. large, rude bott 
cophagua of Pagauua Fetreaanta, capLiiia of thf 
Florentines, wbo died in SUO, and at wbose funei^j^ i 
four cardinals were present. Considerable Teh 
tiges of the old painting in atucco remain on tl^ 
wall, but the subject is no longer discernible 
There is nothing in the details of the design, or 13 
the execution of this little court, to demand oiuf 
admiration [ and yet, it ia exceedingly beautifu]| 
from tlie mere simplicity and hannouy of ths 
general dispOBition, The tower is a square brick 
building. The inside of the church was originailT 
divitled, on the plan, into square portions, eaaS^ 
division having two semi-circularly arched opeat 
ings on eaclt side, on the ground, and two abort 
to the gallery; and a vaulting of semi-circulat 
groined arches. The two first squares renuun i 
tliis state ; but the Uiird has two pointed groisf 
springing from a lower point: the strong n\/t 
which separate tlie squares, uuit« likewise in ( 
point The fourth square is ,that of the lanteni) 
which, from the external appearance, is prohabb^ 
an addition of the thirteeotli century : within, it II 
entirely modernized. Tiiere is no transept. Tbf 
parallel walls of tlie building continue a little bor 
yond the lantern, and the building tcmiiuatea in a 
ancient niche or apsii. 

' The choir has been modernized, except thf , 
apm, which is ornamented with mosaics reprsft 
senting our Saviour, and with saints and EWgelb 
It is said to have been executed by Greek aitlslv 
in the tenth century. The pieces o^ "Omi '«u3%£& 
are foirmcd of a thin lainiua of go^'i^i o'c ■H^aW!^.l^s^ 




a^^£di6 of glass, nnd coyetoFSfi 
tliin plate of the same material, and 
united bv exposure to heal. In a little 
Sao Salyro, in this church, is another mo 
Bame sort, which is thought to be still mo: 
The great altar contains tlie ashes of St. 
St. Gervase, and St, Protasius." Ove 
canopy, supported on four columns, of i 
red porphyry. Tlie canopy is attribut 
nintli century, but the colunms are estee 
more ancient, and I dare say they are s 
in tlieir present situation. They pass th 
pesent paving; and tradition says, th 
much below it as they are above, whicl 
ten feet. The bases of the piers in the n 
the pavement there to have been raisei 
foot ; that of the choir is about two f 
that of the nave : if we add these two d 
to the present height of the columns ; 
pavement, we shall probably have their to 
The canopy is composed of four arches, e 
wliat exceeding a semi-circle, and of fc 
of a greerush colour, richly adorned \ 
The ornament of the archivolt is fon 
series of intersecting arches, all gilt; anfi 
crockets run along the gables. The all 
very rich with gold, silver, and precioi 
Besides the altar, this church contains 



Iffiweii serpent maile liy Moses for the children of 
Ifirael in the wildemess ! More moderate people 
~tey, that it was made in imitation of that of Moses. 
It is entirely devoid of use or beauty, and does not 
*eem to be an object of reverence.* Near this 
JB a Bculptured sarcophagus of white marble, of 
Christian times, supposed to have been made to 
(receive the ashes of Stilico and his wife Serena. 
Over the sarcophagus, and partly resting upon it, 
is a marble puipit, wliich, with the eagle of gilt 
bronze that forms the reading-desk, is of the 
twelfth century. 

• ' On leaving this church, I went to visit a little 
chapel where St. Augustine was baptized ; but it 
baa been modernized. 't 

* " ' BroQghtfroni Conatontinopla In-tbe Princess Helena, 
daugliter of the Empuror, na part of a nuptial present to 
tier buslmiil, Otho III., in 1002, who died t»rare sJie 
iirived. There were Ihrfe objeclB of reliKious worship in 
B: Ambiusio: First, an anuque muble, Teprcsentlng 
Hercules; and as luug as it remained in its plnce, the 
^ikedom was wcure. Secondly,the liishop's marble ilininG 
{a the choir, on which pregnant nomen sitting, were ex- 
empted Trpm danger ^n chUil-birth. Thirdly, the serpent, 
toich had the virtue of curing children of worvQ-disordera.' — 
Veni's Slaria di Mitano, died by Mr. Pennington, vol. i, 
P.Q53. 

, t Woods, vol i. pp. 213—216. ' Wa revisited St. Am- 
broaa's church. Near it, they shewed us u pit or well (oji 
obscoie place it is) where they nay S(. Amhrose bapti(ed 
Bt Augustine, oud recited the Te Deirni, for so imports the 
iiKCcipiion, The place is also romouB for some councils that 
have been held here, and fur the coionij.tion of divers Ilaliaa 
lungs and emperors, receiving the iron crown (Vom the 
bishop ofOiis see. They show here the RJalorj \JS SoM;^^SI., 
writlfnoutbebnfkoftTEOS.' — Evelyn's M<!WiinXR,-«ii\-'i.'«.''l''i^- 
This is ihivhtlass the MS, now in the A.m\>Tiisiatt\i-towiri - 



Tliis modemirinff, for tlie purpose, generally, of 
docoralion, raUier inn of repair, is most filial to 
the bisloric interest of areliitectiiral monumenls of 
oUier daj-H, in this church, however, if nny where 
in Milao, the IrBreller mny lurrender himeelf to 
the illusion whicl) connects the mind witli dlBiaot 
times. Few names so truly illustrious occur in ihe 
annals of Milan, as that of $L Arabroae, the in- 
trepid champion of the chiu^h and the pople in 
the dark and Gtormy period which closed the founh 
century ; of whom Gibbon records, that he de- 
served the esteem and veneration of fak flock) 
' without aolicidng the lavour, or eppr^iendingtbe 
displeasure of his feeble soverdgn. B«^dee dw 
pulpit in which lie is said to have preached, 'of 
plain atone, very large, and of a Sfjuare form,*" 
tliere IB shewn the saint's bedstead. These Wif 
ot may not be genuine, but his earthly relics M 
least slumber beneath the ahar. The ArobrosUn 
ritual, peculiar to the churches of MUan, hds 
suffered innovation in some respects ; (and inno* 
vation in the Romish Church is always deteriora- 
tion ;) hut the mass and ceremonies still dlffct 
from the ritunt observed in all other Roman Ca- 
tlioiic churches, in retaining more of the ancient 
Bimplifily-t In this church, tlie scene of eccle- 

■ Shemiard's Lelten, p, 1 03. We know not whetlieT Uiii 
Hone puliiit be thu miuble one at Mr. WoodsL It U de> 
Bcribetl by Mr, Sbepponl as having, in like mauDer, a, 1>iid 
of hrasa lu float, aud a liraa^i enicitii un its eil^. 

f ' As far the dtvotidns of this p1>c«,' uya Bishop Bumct. 
' I saw heie ttie Amlirusian oflics, nhicb ii aUstioguulud 
from X'a& Bjivniiu,^c^\A'CDmcAiu^'Y^u?hiB mucli ■ -. i ^ 
and in some oftwi ■tA«*. "Oa (iiMwXSs. to^-^b, 
pulpit ttlttuiluw« cni'AlSis'ilMiB.'oaS-Wi"*.™*^' 






siastical councils and civil conflicts, tlie German 
emperors ordinarily received from the archbishop 
the royal crown of Lombardy." Napoleon, it w 
said, deviated from the usual custom, by asBumin^ 
the iron crown in the cathedral, but immediately 
afterwards repaired to the church of St. Ambrose. 
The Milanese are most proud of their Duomo, and 
San Carlo is their favourite saint; but the mot* 
ani;ient sttucture wakens the deepest interest, as 
it bears a far more venerable name. 

Another church wiiich claims the traveller's notics 
is the Madonna dcUe Grazie, which formerly be- 
longed to a rich convent of Dominicans, celebrated 
for containing the Last Supper of Leonardo dft 
Vinci. The church itself is not without interest. 
' The nave is ancient, with a sort of half moderut* 
zation which lets the antique character pe^ 
through. To this have been added a large square 
edifice, forming the centre of tlie building, crowned 
with a lantern of sixteen sides, and a choir. Th^ 
central cart is just of the beginning of the restora- 
tion of Roman architecture, and retains traces of 
Gotliic taste ; but the parts are so well disposed 
and so well combined, that it forms one of ths 
moat picturesque compositions possible.| 

by all flie people : thougli'thia ia oeedlegs, biqcb it is read in ■ 
langunge thB.t they do not understand. When they go ta 
sny high masa, the piieat comes fiom the high altAr to tha 
lower end of ttie choir, where Ihu ofl'artory of the brvad and 
the wine ia mode hy some of the laity. They were nuni 
Ihat made it wheu I wus there.'— Burnet' n Travels, p. 89. 
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Id ire M; 

of tbc ovti^e, tkt 

andtliMof 

to ibcotWnL J^ 

AarmuBC )i> <m£. Tkc toct ^ipeaus to be, 

Jiliiitmi£3. azm:^ ti fx accosuioD is gn- 
msuiosw ioiL siK- viiaMtia»ncciT«dasaoii?pmtk]o 
^ itniiui'iitf frjm ^. Ecstace's imaeiiiaaioii, fiie 
|Ocsirf Ji» rs«ci^ >«j*^ ^™»tt the Frmch aol- 
4lK!:% " iKliaafcr/ a?^ 3ir. Smood, ^ to ascer- 
Mfc vMOifr EiiiscaKs aca&satian against tiie 
FkbktI v*fK STOie. I <Pfairmwi dbe jkuae ckxek, 
aai£ ."rfranly i2«a:T*red a rnnnber of round holes 
^i ^1.1^ jvTi;^^ cp vsa sometiung like putty, 
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and likewise denta in the wall, apfiarently the 
effect of bricltbals thrown against it. fragments of 
which slill remained in some of the holes. Aa to 
when and by whom the mischief was done, a 
woman who has lived next door for the last seven- 
teen years, told me, that she had heard of soldie» 
firing at the picture before her time ; that a soldi« 
of the sixth regiment of French hussars had toU 
her, that lie himself with others had done so, not 
knowing what it was, when guarding prisoners 
confined in the haU ; and that these prisoners, 
men of all nations, threw stones and brickbats 
against it by way of amusement. "When Bona* 
parte came tu Milan, he called to see the picture, 
and finding the place still used as a place of con- 
finement, " shrugged his shoulders and stamped 
with bis foot," the woman said ; and ordering ths 
prisoners away, had a door, which she shewed me, 
near the picture, walled up, and a balustrade, or 
low wooden partition, drawn across the loom 
before it for protection.'* 

Tlie painting has suffered more serious injury, 
however, from the impious hands, not of the 
French, but of the monks themselves. Forsyth 
asserts, that they once white'Washed it ! Tlie feet 
of Our Saviour were cut away by a superior of the 
convent, to heighten a door-way ; a circumstanoo 
Mr. Eustace of course forgets to mention. Ac- 
cording to Lady Morgan, it has also been defaced 
by attempts at restoration.! It originally occupied 

' Simonil, pp.11, 12. 

t 'As lunu buck as the vcar 1550, BMoriliugto the tea> 

^iioiiny of Annaiuni, it wub half i\e3lvo^ui\ -, un^'vaNasx^' 

■" ■' una maccAia abbaglialaj ' a couiuiei XiWi. ^ii- "l 
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the whole side of the wall, about 30 feet in lengtL, 
fenil 15 feet ui height. Tlie itetul uf Our Savioui 
k clalod by Vasari lo Iiave been kft unfitualied by 
Lconanlo ; and Lanzi, who throws a doubt on thii 
drcuinAlance, acknowledges that, in its preset 
■tate, tlireu heoda of the ajKiGtles alone remab of 
the original work. Yet. Uie countenance of Oui 
Saviour has been particularly admired for its ex- 
IHession. On tlie ugiposite wall there is & fresco, 
in comparatively good picaervatioD, although 
somewhat oldu-. The date, 1495, and tlie Dame 
of tlie artist, Donatus Mototarra, are inscribed 
upon it, ' Tlie hehnels of the warriors,' Mr. 
Sunond says, '■ come out in actual relief on the 
wail, with a view, probably, to increase the fierce- 
ness of Uieir looks ; a trick worthy of the rest of 
tlic picture, which was bad. Two of the figurei 
in the foreground, painted in oil over the frcecO) 



Msua. When tha freoch arrived in Milan, uo port of Iht 
pidurc imnained uninjured but the skr, (which, bdag 
paintctl in ullramarine, a colour not easily decumpowil oj 
moinure, hsd resiitril the iujuriei of lime,) the time Rgum 
of tha ApMtlea to the left, which had heen Kstorcil bf Bal- 
lotti, and the jiroranBtions of Mauo. The barbariaiu, dnM- 
£ira, who have deatroyud it we, the saltpetre which exnda 
from Ihe wall, the smoke of lamps, the good cheer of lh« 
moDtu, and Signor Maiia.' — Morgan's Italy, vol, i, f. 136. 
Fonyth ■tales, thnt, owing to the new kind of imprimiMn 
injudidouiily loosen by Da Vinci, ' In h^ a conluly half 
the picture was effaced.' Morgheu, whose magaificeol 
ptinl is ealeemeil one of the finest works in ils kind thai has 
ever been executed, ' found this pictuie ao altered by re- 
atoten, that he vu leduced to auek the ori^nal in Itt 
copies, two of -B^ttdi usie \r»i&Kiui.^»,Vinrti"i timg U«^^ 
mora fortunate waUa:— Xms^,'*^'*-'?-'^^- ^H 



ill order, probably, lo give them more vigour, 
have became of the eiimc <i>ngy black as those of 
Leonardo da Vinci.'* 

By order of Napoleon, an accurate copy of Da 
Vinci's painting was made by a skilfiil Milanese 
artist, Giuseppe Bossi ; and from this copy. Sig- 
ner Rafaelli, of Rome, has executed another copy 
in mosaic, which, Mr. Simond says, ' posaesses 
all the correctness of design, and all the ex- 
pression Btill distin^iishable in the decayed origi- 
nal, together with the Btrongth of colouring and 
harmony which that has now lost.' The woric 
was begun by order of Eugene, has been con- 
tinued for the Emperor of Austria, and has been 
recently completed, after having occupied the 
labour of eight or ten men during eight years. 
Tlie change of its destmation, which has traas- 
ferred it to Vienm, la mucii to the dissatisfaction 
of the Itahan citizens The workshop of Rafaelli 
was one of the principal ' iions' in Milan. 

The church of &t Mark's is an edifice of the 
thirteenth centurj, and its beauty is said to have 
heeti at ona time proverbial, ' Tiie proportions,' 
Mr. Woods says, ' are very good, though low in 
comparison with those usual with us. The front 
Bcems to have had a mapiificent rose-window, 
which is now filled up. Tlie inside has been entirely 
modernised ; but enough of the exterior remains to 
shew how very inferior the architecture of Italy 
was, at that period, to that of France and Englano. 

* Simond, p. 12. Mr. Woods rta(*s, 'we know not on 
what authority, that these two figures in o\\ wcrt ^iot.'uA.^H 
Lvoaatdv, previously to tha Bxeculioa oS Va o™» sio^'a^ 



Tn-rr: 2.:.:7n-j t 'JJzzx roiris^l arciu the 
aixij-iTiiT* j; 3.«;«": wr^ lo rjTe risen above ibe 
itii.^: ■:-?« L.T.: r: -t^~s* c: ::-r Saxoa sivle. nil tie 

■ ■ - ^ m 

- T:.; y^.r: >: > E^Kzrzil deserres a passine 
racr-.f - : if : -:a:cr i* ^ : crick, probably of ihe 
iLjr.:-^-.^ .:rr-TT. tjw in l":^50, it came into the 
^..>s:^si. ' :: -J>f I>:n::r.L-an5. The inside has 
!*?sii r .0-:— jx£*- re; :: ^>c::taiEs seme inreresting 
wC :-» :- lie \ .sjcur. and ot tbe eariy restorers 
■:c !.-:«-:i: jntrirzrf in lajy. Here also they pre- 
i«3i ^- *i:» vir xartle sarcophaci of the' three 
•^M zr-;^ — tirrs ti-ey are pleased to call them, 
miio :':_•: Tr-i y.* sar o: our Sariour from the 
E«K- A:: £r:a::«'ior is said to have brought the 
roc-?* fr.iTT Asia to Milan in the fourth century; 
iai Yr- l.r.: Bar'srofsa. in the twelfth, seized and 

- 7 -. '.r^: ^ .vtci.k: Sun So/yro still exhibits 
<.■>-. : :... .-.r. ::::-. :r.:re of the ninth centiirw It 

Si: -. :ri J :::■::.;. ■:: r.o in^a: interest, except as 
:; S-: r. - : : • r . t?, ;La: the laste of that period was 
^:r}- 7 ... ~. . M- :>./.; w'l^c'ii we call Norman, with 
ji- :;. ? : :•: v.\^r!v resoniblinir the ancient Co- 
rlr- .. ' >■'' I :t-^: t\vi trace an}-thinir/ adds 

Si ". :: /. :.r:..'.:r.zc :;.:'? e-Mce/f 

• ■ T . .-• >•> ":"-i:: le^-." ccntiaues Xr. "Wcxids. Mo 
o.- -. :-; :"- ".:> :h-:T i.u-d i:i France, but without ailoptini: 
: ; i;r-. :.■..;. -.^.vi:c-i nive. and without abandoning the 
-T: . ■■ ^ .\: r. >-:. :: k :* h. r:zcn:»i- l:ne and horizontal extent 
.-■■.;;. ■-...: 7^ :-:::;..: :'r.'.v. rhe Roman architecture. In 
:-5i X. . . ■'-■-■ 1 -I'-'- ^-^ -*"»■-- '«"*-^ eurirely abandoned.' The 



Evelyn mentions San; Cdso ' as a cliurch of rare 
arehileclure, built by Braniante ; the carvings of 
the marble faciata, by Hannibal Fontana. In a 
room joining lo the church is a marble Madonna 
like a coIobsb, of the same sculptor's work, which 
they will not expose to tlie air. There are two 
sacriiUas, in one of which is a fine Virgin of 
Leonardo da Vinci ; in the other is one by Ra- 
phael iT Urbino, a piece wliicli all the world 
admire. Tlie Sacristan shewed us a world of 
rich plate, jewels, and embroidered copes, which 
are kept in presses.'* Mr. Woods speaks of the 
church of the Madonna di San Celao as an edifice 
built towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
and attributed to Bramanle, and also to Solari, 
a Milanese ; while the font is the design of Ga- 
leazzo Alesst, who was not bora till about the 
year 1500. ' The entrance is from a court sur- 
rounded with arcades, which has a very elegant 
appearance. The edifice is of marble ; and both 
the court and the interior of the church are well 
proportioned, and produce a pleasing' impression, 
though the details are bad.' Mr. Forsyui briefly 
mentions this same church as boasting of some 
admirable statues : ' its front, indeed, is injured 
by them.' 

The Milan Guide tells us, and is echoed b_. 
Lady Morgan, that llie cliurcii of S. Maria delta 
Faasiojte is one of the handsomest in Milan. ' I 
found it,' says Mr, Woods, ' very large and very 
ugly. Near to it is a shabby Utile church, (I 

■ Evelyn, vol. i. p. 212.— Mr. CmlcU mentions ' U 
vfMlibiiir of Iho churdi of thu J/iiiJoniia preawj Sen Ctlj 
oa beuig bj Krauiaufe. 



ijcw iiTt ij -ricm iei^cased.) which. Btnick me 
ar r-n^c *!«■ :'xi» ot wiiat, perhaps, ousrht to 
w-f j.^ii -:^ .-jairoscoa oc the cathedral; a 
JTT- Hi.LS':n^ jJLLZini ii ih^ in:ersection, and at 
::;f r*^ ••zi:. iwo 5:wers rising considerahhr 
liCntT ziiLr. =i! jatcrL Tader every disadvan- 
ac". :::- ;'-:erzieG« proves the escelieQce of sucfa 
ui ir-uii-oi'fsi:." 

!V ^cLfrjie :c X. GccbarJ. built in 1336, is 
n?^-r 't^t J* lie *az:e Traveller, (whose archi- 
■^•■ain*. :i:oL-"» ir; il-arays higiiiy valuable,) as a 
-IT! »:* •atxim^z cz Lias a^-e. • It is of brick, 
•^— Of iw ^CL-f «ja^ wiiicii decorate it; and 
iiif*^ ir^ 'f sjre. Tie tbij lower stories, ap- 
jrtr:Tj icc'-'e :ie roo: of liie church, are plain 
vai^;«* vxi me: .ai tdoe$, with a row of oma- 
r*'--u. re rs'-.ci.T irches to each cornice, and a 
-x- ■■■ ■• is: i: ::i.>- i-jie, wiiich iiitemipis all 
- ■•< "•■■■: ihf^e are two stories, rather 
^" J. • 1 : : rr..:: J an c':i;ai-5:'.ievi octasron : and 
:•%•■: L_ ?! *rir.\ iT".:; :o indicate scales or 
..!.;^r ••^- -—;:■- IT. ::j i:i a sriobe and a little 
■.••,-. •«■ -: * ; ;■ :^- --: -^ weathercock. Though 
• . - : : : :r^::-.'.. : f:::ur.\ it exhibits more of 
► ■ . . N — -T.. : .11 o:'iI:e Gotiiie. There 

■ - • -.-■•■ ..>i .:" '...i-i <or. a: Milan, but lliis 
• .•■-■. .: ■• i^ .::_:.■..}■ c'\:.»iit\l by contemjx)- 
- . - ■>i .:.::: i.riws some additional in- 
. ~ ■ v.: ',• ■:. !::a;::-:d tlie first clock which 



:;:<. * 



-. J . ". I '.. — The I'etails. which are mom 

.-. ■» V.'Jr.t.iRTo'sw'^dv distiiiiTuish. ill hisopi- 

1, -.TAr"'- t'oLA'Ji:!^ ixova. >i^fiS^oe& siv ^h« same 



MILAN; 3W 1 

It ia remarkable, that scarcely two trarellent, 
aelect the same churches in tliia city, as deserving 
of specific description. Wo haye mentioned aU 
which appear to derive any particular interest 
either from their history or l^eir arehitecturst ■ 
Mrs. Starke, however, mentions that of S. Aleisatk- 
dro as of considerable architectural merit ; witlt 
good frescoes in its cupola, and a remarkably 
handsome high altar and ciborio. Burnet mentions 
the ' noble cupola' of San Lorenzo : that church 
is described by Forsyth as ' a mixed and intricate 
octagon, mtli arches over arches, a Doric with 
gridirona in the metopes, an attic with an entafal»< 
ture nut Its own.' It ia embellished with eolunms^ 
the bases of which appear to have originaliy bees 
capitals to other pillars ; and it is probable th^ 
the church has been manufactured out of a mare 
ancient edifice. Before this church is the onljr 
good specimen of ancient Homan architecture now 
remaining in the once ■imperial city. Eustace 
calls it a Roman bath, and describes it as consista 
ing of sixteen beautiful Corintbian columns, of 
white marble, fluted, with their architrave. ' They 
are of the best proportion, and placed at tlie di*- 
tance of two diameters and a quarter, the most 
regular and most graceful intercolumniatioQ. Tlia 
houses behind the pillars, and indeed the church 
of S. Lorenzo itself, evidently stand on ancient 
foundations.' The extreme elegance of this noble 
remain marks it as belonging, he thinks, to i 
period earlier than the ' iron age of Maximian.'' 

• Eustan), vol. L p. 32. — ' The inseriptiDn on on 
piluterm u gvaauilj admovIedKiiil in h&\« TUk Ti£<iwACA,iiq 
tbi0 ediBa:' Tbu uucrii>(ioii ui |;vvea \i^ 'SiidV'jiv* »^ "* 




L Mmim 4d Otrm, S. Oioigim ml Ptdma. 
& Fakn ml Ttabv. "Ok iatt h ^scribd If 



* Lsie St IVttr'*,' « locoimt flf lb mgnificoR, 
h^ Iknfly gA j1 ort. KUmis, altan, tbe 
^37 valine ^; md * pnAaioB of 1^ frus 
^■■vw i^4mn, hcglCeBB ihe whole. Tbm 
(il pfcii infMr dw Hgsof ceftBin oU-&dii(med 
M^B aM taun wni woiD-mil gilding, die)riii£ 
lh> alifc put Hder it llie general eSect i» 
AitrfspHKtjrpIajdiiDg, ntbei than ■ pUce cf 

JlcM of dw fhurphw in Milan are fiiU of good 
fWHiw, diidlr by Loini, Crespi, and Prowa- | 
cBi L*dy 3lo(i^ mentMHis the church of San 
PidtaM Gamtt ss * the most intpresiiag', from ! 
Hi frjc o M beiiig painted by Bernardo Zmule, the 
famd ti LeoBatdo da Vmd,' — who is said, more- > 
0*0; M bare'astUted Leonardo in the pha«f 
tlie C*aMxia.' ITw ' fine old Gothic cloister ' 
■ adjoining tlie Madonna < 



a£^ B'At niiosof the Temple of IlemileE,' 1 
IwBM ol the Empeioi Aimlius Vitus. Hr. V' 

I,; - Hk nJiuniH »rv »«T mudi muliluled, butena 
to ibo Hal thej wire of good style and Helll 
"-tn^h, ms^^p^x^ -in™ lo be Ihe n — --^ 




Grazie, are also enriched with fine frescoea by 
Z<;nale. In the cliui-ch Del Sepolcro, Mr. Pen- 
niuglon says, ' the only remarkable things are tiie 
statues of Our Saviour and the twelve ApoBties, as 
large as life, — subject. Washing' the Feet of the 
Disciples ; and opposite, The Flagellation, slatues 
equally large,' If tiiese ' things' were of a high 
order of merit, they would probably have attracted 
the notice of other travellers, Addison says ; 
' At the convent of the Celestines, is a picture in 
fresco, of tlie Marriage in Cana, very mnch 
esteemed ; but the painter, whether designedly or 
not, has put six fingers to the hand of one of Ids 
figures.' He was told, that there were at that time 
in Milan (1699), sixty convents of women, eighty 
of men, and 200 churches*. All the convents 
were ' secularized' under the late Government. 
Some have been converted mto inns, and others 
appropriated to various worldly purposes. 

The grandest collection of pictures Is in the 
Brera, originally tlie principal establishment of 
tlie order of Umtbanii;^ afterwards a college of 
Jesuits, concerted, on tiie suppression of that , 
order, into a university, which changed its name 
under tlie French to Imtitui ; and now styled, the 
Gymnasium or Palace of Arls and Sciences. Be- 
sides a picture gallery, and a collection of casts and 

• Addison's Kornarks, p. 30. 

j- TheEB Monks liavinj; widely departed from Hieir jaa- 
fuBSeil character, St. Charles Boiromeo otlampted to iatro- 
duel! certun unpalatable reforms, on nbith account, Ihe 
lieada of the otdvr are said to have canspired against his 
life. The order was bupptesaed \a coiiSBo^wK* "^ '^* 
cbargeia 1571}. 
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eT! ITS v:nri, this iioble establistment comprises a 
»•■--- : -.r..: - :>- i ubs-: rvaiory, a good librarv. azi a 
l"*. ...1 .-arivD. Ti*e GTt^ai court is surrouiiieu 
i»>.:i an arcaJe ui two stories ; tlie lower restiig 
i.j«»..i co'.i|i».-«l Doric, the upper upon coupW 
I- it'ir C'.l^imn*. Mr. Woods attributes to this 
arri: j-ii.v»it a Jeliufhttul lightness and airiness ol 
fi>«t, a'.tiioutrh the judprement is not easily re- 
ciiii i.t'l to arc] fs suspenil»^d upon stone posts. 
For fMjnie fi.rilier account of this noble institution, 
wi- 11 J -.^t liavc recourse to Lady ^lorgan. 

' Tlie upjxrr jiortico of this fine building now 
contains tlic niatrnificent gallerj-, into which all 
that CDul'l be obtained or purchased of the ancient 
j»clnH»l (if Lonibardv, is elefjantlv arranged : and 
the j>ul>iic library, where, to the books left by tlie 
./i>uit?., wcrf adilcd (by the late Government) the 
lil.r.iry cf J'crtusaii, a part of ihjit of Haller, ami 
;: -ijiail coilcction left by Cardinal Durini, to- 
j/''liu*r with a ]»ortion of the books collected from 
III" Mippn.'sscd convents. A few medals, once 
jjresrrved and lui^lectcd at the Mint, were ojven 
to tliis ill titutiuii, and formed the basis of a col- 
h'rlioii wljicii, under the direction of Siiinor 
('alan(H), one of the most learned numismatists in 
J'luroj)!', Jias ^rown to an extent almost unrivalled 
in Italy, in the jiortieo, some ancient monu- 
mcnls have bi'^n collected. Others have been 
erected to tiie niemt)ry of natives illustrious tor 
tlieir taliMits. The IMclure Cfallery (or Pinacottca) 
is the first on the frontiers of Iiaiv that stavs the 
keen a^nx^tile of tlie traveller. The corridors 
vvhve\v \e;vA. Vo VVvi ^vt>f\ wnv^vu. are. covered with the 
works oi X\vvi \\\^^\.^X"S» vil>\vi 'tw^^^i^^sjSi^^^jsi^.^jjjg^Qlli 



centuries. Tliey are frescoes moBt ingenioualy 
cut from the walla and cells of couventa, where 
they were perishing in damp and darkness * The 
painUiigs of Luiiii, long known only by tradition, 
have tlius been brought to light and restored to 
the Alts, in whose history they form an epoch.' 

In this noble gallery, the two pictures which 
more pardculatly struck and fixed the Writer's at- 
tention, were, he Nosxe della Madan7ta,'t ' an early 
work of Raphael, in his first manner, when Nature 
and Perugino still struggled for the mastery over 
his pencil ;' and, Abraham dismissing Hagar, by 
Guereino, which is reckoned a chef-cCaiuvre.X 
Besides these, tlie catalogue exhibits the perfor- 
mances of Albano, the Caracci, Caravaggio, 
Correggio, Creapi, Guido, Giordano, Saivator Ross, 
Giulio Romano, Tiiilflretto, Paul Veronese, 
Rubens, Vandyck, and otlier masters leas known 
in this country. A dead Christ, by Benvenuto 
Garofolo, is mucli admired : the same subject is 
treated by two other artists, Salmeggia and Bellino. 
This gallery seems to present a sort of ejjitome of 

• ' The great virtraiso, Francis 1. of Franca,' as Evelro 
styles liim, niihud ta rernuvu llie whole wall on which UM 
Ciena Domini of Leoaaido is painted, by Ijiudin); it about 
wifh riba of iron and timber, and so convt>j)ng it to France. 
Tlie architects nhom ho consulted would not undertake it ; 
and the possibility of cuttiog it from the walls, nai not 
llien thouglit of. 

f This Bubjcct Ims been treated by many aitist». The 
legend Is, that the Virgin, having many lovers, wai directed 
by B divine insiiiration to choow him whose wand ihouU 
ecrminate ; and a full-blown lily, tprin^ng trooi the WBnll 

^^u .luscph's band, reveals him Id be the elected bridegOMAv 

^Clt Morgan's Italy, vi>l. i. pp. l-l«— 1.46. 




of Conc^gio and ins 

a &e minuficence of CanBnil 
FVcdenc BoRDmeo, tite nephew a&d Buc[:cssor of' 
"■ *■--» .faritecefcbMWAmbroaianlilmii)',' 
A to cootuD apwards of 33,000 volunin 
n 14,000 and 15,0U0 manuscripta. Tlie 
■ooaBie tftnuies ot tlie fienedicdnes formed ttis 
■■dto* of tU> coUection. wiiich has gnuluallT 
aaiaed tU present importance. The learned 
MBMn «M fbr sooie time librarian Lerc, before 
hr becme aqienntendeiit of the Esle librair ai 
Xoienx Tlw chief Ireasute of the .'Wbrusiau 
iAnoT b iIm CurffO! Atlantko, — the Mt^ of 
Leooaido da Vinci, cansisling of his notes un 
VDMMB Mibjccts, wiih mathematical iliai^nuns, 
•one of ibimi iulendeil to illustrate tlie tlieory of 
cd^MTv lie writtng- is in general close ami 
Ibnnal ; oiul tome of it, running from right to left, 
in|niic3 to be reatl by a mirror. He is said to 
kne aitopttsl tills chitiii^h expedient with a yxs 
li> conceal nhal lie nrote from his scholara; « 
purpose, Mr. Simond remarks, unworthy of die 
man, though not of the times.* Another less 

• Sioiiuul. p. 14. Il has been asserted, that there lat 
onic<B>U} trrStt uf thise MS. volumL'S, which wtre moel 
atTkj tlw Frvacb ; aad iM unlyihisoaE lias beenictuninl. 
(S« StctchiTs. Ac. TuT. iv. p. 343. Sheppaid'a Lrilen, 
[L yi.) IV truth il (umvtimfs hard to ^t ut. Svmi 
ivotAotic ttiuiu have been connectod mth ttua votuint^ Iiul 
l^f^Q'i gxcouift wUl \KabBbly be estrvined the nw! 
■^^ *-| kui&icntEC. '^^ *«* mrao; W Buys, ■ a1ni._- 






valuable, tut highly interesting MS,, ia a Virgil, on 
vellum, with marginal annotations, in Petrarch's 
hand-writing ; and on the iiiBt leaf is a note (in 
Latin), written by Petrarch as a memorial of the 
death of Laura.* Bishop Burnet mcntioi^ aa a 
manDBcript of great antiquity, (it is on papyrus,) 
' Ruffinus's translation of Josephus, written in the 
old Roman hand, which is very hard to be read. 
But there is a deed in the curious collection that 
Count Maacardo had made at Verona, which, by 
the date, appears to have been written in Theo- 
dosius's time, which ia the same sort of writing 
with the manuscript of Ruffinus, bo that it may be 
reckoned to have been written in Ruffinus'a oivn 

nafi, valuing his gift to the Library, of several drawings liy 
Da Vinei ; l)Ut these wa CDiiliI not see, the keeper of them 
being out of tonm, and he always carrying the keys with 
him. But niy Lord Martial, who had seen Ihem, tuid ma, 
a// bul one lioiA are mna!l; that a huge folio coiitftiaed 400 
leaves full of scratclius of Indians, &c (in India ink P) ; hut 
whereas the inscription pretends tjmt our Kinc Charles hao. 
offired 1000/. for them, the truth is, and my Lord himself 
told me, that it was he who treated with Galeatto for hinl' 
self, in the name and by pemuBBioo of Iho King, and that 
the Duke of l''eria, who was then governor, should maka 
IhH bat^n ; but lay Iiord, /imirig tern Ihtm nnce, lUii ml 
think lAem o/mmac/i ifor'A.'— Evelyn's Mem. voL i. p. 213.. 
Addison's version of the same story is, that 'King James 
1. could not procure' this MS. of Leonudus VinciuB, 
< though he protfered for it 3000 Spanish pistoles. II con- 
sists of designs in mechanism and engineering. I WM 
BhewQ in it a sketch of bombs and mortars, as they are now 
iised.' — Addinn's Remarks, p. 32. Mr. Penoington repeals, 
this statement, and says, that James I. ofiered nearly 1 1 OOOL 
Tor the 'celebrated bookof mechanics by Leonardo da Vind». 
which was refused 1' vol. ii. p.281. 

■ Cudell's Journey) vol. ii. p. 31. The lisfta v* ■^fi^v&suJS 
by Tirobom^ii. 



to iigtit i sud the dificoven- is one of t 
tncsting diciiiDStuiceB in the annals 
IHerxture. Among die docuiQents whii 
linking here for ages in dust and dari 
the nuiiiscripb which had belonged i 
tny at Bobino, founded in 612, and 
been collected in part by its superii 
GaQDs, aftenrards Pope SilveBter II, 
mining onr of these manuscripts, cod 
works of Sediiliu^, a Christian poet 
cenhirr, Signor Maio, then curator of 1 
nan Library-, was delightett to find tliat 
written over another test imperfectly Bi 
after a little examination, he ditcen 
the phrases and proper names of Cici 
out from beneallt the barbarous verBeBC 
The raptures of the worthy Curator h 
their height His first discovery, indeed 
to little more than a few disconnected 
of tliree Urations ; but, stimulated to pi 



researches, be was soon rewarded with further diBf 
coveries. A manuscript Latin version of the Acto 
of the Council of Chalcedon, was found to havo 
been written over fragments of three otlier Omlioni 
of Cicero, with a commentary. The sheets com^ 
posioi^ the volumes, were remains of a great 
number of ancient mauuscripU cemented togetherj 
and, in addition to the Ciceronian fragments, wew 
found otlier remains of less value. These, Signof 
Maio published in the order of their discovery jf 
following them up, in IS17, with tragments of a? 
old commentary on Virgil, which he had trace! 
beneath the Homilies of St. Gregory. The Bucce» 
of his first researches having attracted towards tiM 
Curator of the Arabrosian Library the attention ol 
the learned world, he was promoted to the honouiy 
able office of Librarian to the Vatican ; and on re- 
commencing liis labours amid that copious and 
opulent collection, he waa soon fortunate enough 
to recover two hundred pages more of Cicero, (lii» 
celebrated treatise De Republica,-t of which merely 
a few fragmenla had come down to us,) concealed 

• The learned Curator's first puhlicatiuQj ' M TuiSi CitSf 
ranu Sex OralimuBn Fifigmmla intdila. hnpreuam Mf 
diolam, 1S14' — roa repriatod in Londan, in 1816. Sea aa 
account of this volume la Kcketic Eeviaw (id aeriotj, vol, 
Kiii. p. 24. This waa fuUowed by the Oiadons of SymiD»i 
chus (Milan 1S15); Pia^enbi of Plautiis oiiil TBreacji 
(Uilui 1815); a part of Dianysius Halicarnaaaus, wiintiiqi < 
in the printud editions (Milsu 181S), and some otherB. 

t ' Cieero de RrpHb/iai, e Codiee falkviia : deieriptlt 
Jtgdm Muiut, Bibliolheat falieanat CmiIoi, 1S23.' Of 
this, a Freni;h translatiuu aj^aarecl, shortly oiWr, by M. Ville- 
laaia uf the Fiuoch Acadiimy, iu 2 vols. A fidl account uf 
tliui work will b« fouud in the Eclectic Ksv. (2d »ea»V?^, 
xK.p.413. ^\ 
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under St Augimtme't CoiQiVbeiiliHr]^v.|infl|^n#^ 
FBalms. This valuable result ot bia jpdfera^ggytlft 
labours, was siven to the world in tbe yi^ VS^ 
A notice of lib subsequent disooveii^.aqaiq^ 
belongs to this place. JLady Morgan bad ibefi^iQa 
fortune to ^ be presented to' tbe Ifiaini^ -ofrff^ 
while still Curator of the Library at S(tU4li^aJng[jn 
the first triumph of bis new discoveries. Bis^^ 
bead, face of transparent paleness, strong iMi^ 
features, and large, dark eye bent on bia ^wjrod 
manuscripts, are described as forming /ooe^, of 
those splendid originals wbicb Italy alone a^jglies 
to the genius of painting/ ^ The lue of tbi^ lefiiiipd 

man'bas been tittle mcnm tfian a pagaivft triyiywipw 

tation from one ancient library to anotiieiu jPfe 
lives with the ages that are gone, and is i^^|™y^ 
b^ lights that ^eam only for those who zeseniUii 
bmi.' 

Among the early printed books in the Ambrosian 
Library, is a Boccaccio printed at Milan in 1471 ;* 
the Ambrosian Missal, Milan, 1475; and tbe 
first book printed at Milan, the * Miracoli ddla 
Gloriosa Vergine Marian* 1469. There is a 
manuscript PSny of the thirteenth century, in 
black letter. Forty Greek Orations of Gregory 
Nazianzcn, on vellum, partly in gold letters, 
obtained from the island of Cliios in 1606, is 
ascribed to the seventh or eighth century. There 
is also a fragment of the Septuagint on vellum, 
brought from Macedonia, and supposed to be as 
old as the sixth or seventh century, 

* The on\y o\Vvet Vxia^u ws^\^^ «x^\a.^3aj^ King's libraiy 
at Paris, aaa ia liQi^^^^acw'^ t^^^^\u 



tn tlie liall of paintingB antiexcct to this Libraiyi 
there is iho original sketch of Raflacl's School of 
Athens, in black chalk. Evelyn mentions ' many 
rare tHngs of Hana Breugiil (Brueffhel) ; and 
among tliem, the Four Elements.' Adtlison men- 
tions a portrait of Titian, by lumself.* There ii 
also a fine head of Louis the Moor, by Leonardtt 
da Vinci ; 3 fine cojiy of the Cenacolo ; a Holy 
Family hy Bernardino Ltiini, the contemporaiy 
of Da Vhici, and, in this painting, the rival of hi» 
master ; Christ crowned with thoma, by the saraO 
great artist ; a dead Christ, and a Holy Family by 
Titian ; a sketch, hy Raft'ael — part of the Battle of 
CoDstantine ; sketches of the Last Judgement, by 
Michael Angelo ; sketches by Pietro da Corton^ 
by Caravaggio, and other great isastera ; and ' % 
Miniature 'of the Celesltsl Regions,' by Alban6i 
If these sketches are undoubted originals, they mUrt 
be invaluable. 

Among the few private libraries that will repa:^ 
the visiter, is that of the CtMa TnvuUio. ThA 
pictures in this mansion, ' aj-e few, but good and 
curious ; and the library,' Lady Moi^;an says, ' !i 
singularly rich in MSS. and in rare and preciont 
editions of the fifteenth century.' Among th)^ 
latter is a Petriirc!), printed fiftenn years after Wtr 
death of the Poet. Amongthe former is the oldetft 
MS. Dante that is known to exist, wilha date affixe^ 
A still greater treasure is, ' a sort of Albuhi 
Leonardo da Vinci, where a page of geometry 
followed by a page of caricatures, (taken, perhapij 

• ' Among the heaili dE learned men," says Addison, ' , 
met with nn Engliahman, except Biste^ Y\^*Xi '*foo 
Beary VIII. put to deafli fur not oinuvigVkWTO.^xECKMJj- 
7. *i 
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from originals in Ihe Borghetto,') and a vhcafetdiTV 
is succeeded by a sketch marked by all his getm.' 
Another still more curious MS. is ' a Pritnerwdt- 
ten and beautifully illuminated by Leonardo fm tile 
use of the young Maximilian, son of Loine dK 
Moor. TIte vellum pages of thtscompendiiimcDD- 
tain, after a few trite maxims of conduct, a Utiie 
series of ?igiiettes, admirably preserved in all dior 
original freshness of colouring, their goM, sihw, 
andultramarinetintsperfectly fresh.'* ' ALucaa, 
done in France in 1363, in which CeeaiiT ia dwiys 
painted decked witK fleun de lU, to shew that be 
was of the reigning house of France ; and a lit^ 
book presented by Henry IV. to his beautiful mii- 
treSB, Gabrielle d'Eatr^es, containing a sosnetof 
Iiis composition and in liia own hand-writing;' an 
also among the curiosities of this library. In the 
collection of antiquities are some consular dyptiet, 
(one of the time of Justinian,) a part of the choir 
of the Exarchs at Ravenna, a beautiful fown in 
rmto-antico, and Etruscan vases, medals, camcoK, 
coins, &c. without number.! 

The palaces of Milan will not long 
On the site of the old Sforza palace, i 
vemment-liouse was erected for the French 'S 
roy, which is now inhabited by the Imperial i 
roy, tlie Archduke Begnicr, The facade, which 
looks on the Piatza del Duomo, and adds to its 
beauh', is elegant ; but tlie edifice is less remafk* 
able for its external appearance, than for its ■ 

" ArenoHhesepartof the twelve VnluliKS vhieh 
are i-hsrccd wiv\\ W^u^^toVoiniut from ihe WtiSn 
broaiana? 
f Morgaa'BUtt^Si'i'A.i"^ 
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fiificent staircase and spacious suite of state apaitr 
ments. Of nothing' in Ibis palace, however, ant 
the Milanese so pioud, as the frescoes with wLic^ 
tiie coved ceilings and walls are embeUished by $ 
native artist, Andrea Appiani. ' Many of the sut^ 
jeclB are taken from tbeyoj^ of tbe late revohiii' 
tionaiy goremmeut ; and for tbe magnificent he^ 
of Jupiter Tonans, in some of tlie allegorical d(^ 
vices, that of Bonaparte has been copied ; exac^ 
ae Louis XIV. was tbe never failing Apollo of tl^ 
paintings at Versailles.' * Of tbe floors, some 
very beautifiilly inlaid with different sorts of woodl 
others are of tbe Venetian stucco, into whic£ 
while yet soft, different kinds of marhle are worked* 
and the whole ia afterwards polished. Some of 
rooms are hung with Gobelin tapestry. There aiv 
two large and lofty saloons, tlie largest of whic^ 
has a gallery supported by caryatides : one oi tW9 
of these are justly admired for their executdoo^ 
particularly a veiled ligure. The other is a musior 
room, the ceiling of which is supported by columi^ 
Both these rooms have been ornamented witb 
paintings, representing the exploits of Napoleon, 
wiuch are now renioved.t i 

The vice-regal court of Eugene was splendid ia 
the extreme. In this, he consulted the charactet 

' Morgan's Italy, vol. i. p. 156.— Mr. Woods -ma t* 
fanned, thai the fiEscoes arc pnrlly the productioii of a Rik- 
man aitiitnannedTraballesi, and partly of his pnpil, Appion^ 
-H A female traveller (itol Lady Morgan) ivmacki, tbtf 
' the HpothGosiB n{ Bouaparte, a painting too good for itit 
wibJBtt, on one of the ceilingH, can scarcely appear mow 
prolaDe and contemptible now, than it must always have dofljl 
- "-f eye of downcy and good lenae." — sWdae*, 1ui| 
r.p.2S3. 



oT the Mi(ftnef<e, wlio are «aid to be nlmost ae )ui- 
Monatc))' ffmii of gayety and aniusemenl as Ihe Pa- 
liiiitna ! their character, like their geographical }«- 
•ition, bein^ something between thi* Italtnn and die 
FVetich. The evening promenade of Milan is still, ns 
to equipages, horaea, and liveries, tho most splendid 
In Italy. After the Duomo, Lady Morgan says, 
ihere ii bo edifice in Milan so liiphly ntiied as the 
ftcatre of La Seala, built in 1778, from the de- 
Ugns of Piermarini, ' on the ruins of the ancient 
ehurch of Santa Maria delta Scala.' In point of 
wchitechire, this theatre is pronounced to be the 
most hesutitiil opera-house in Europe ; and exeept 
lliti jfreai theatre at Pornia, and that of S. Carlo at 
Naptps, it is the most spaeious. Tlie orchestra 
also is of high exeeilencc; but, for music, the 
fashionahlesof Milan, itseems, have no ears :' — on 
It' irwite ipie If ballet. Mr. Simond thus describea 
the diaa[>p ointment which awaits the inexperrcncrd 
traveller, wlio should go to this theatre in antici- 
pation of hearing n,n opera performed. 

' The house, which is certainly very fine, n.- 
oeedsperbapsMly in Fans or London; and Ihe 
fuU band in the orchestra, when it struck up, filled 
it well. Soon, however, the flapping of doors, 
mcessantly opening and shutting, the walking W 
and fro over that part of the pit wliicli is without 

. • Yet, the conunon poopla deliRh* '" music. ' Theft U 
harcllv a Btn>et in MUao,' Mr. (jalifTa aays, < where Ihe 
toiiud at tbu guitar may nut bo hcanl at niiy hour of Ihii 
. night,' GtnoBi ia Iha very opimaite in Uus respuct, Hm 
DkIid^ of the peoule are, petlupi more alive la muBii^ but 
Jt is taret] tioniOL ia iW lAxvA^', uAseUom does It' 
tinkling- giiitai maAtoieM.— 5>^mi'— ' "" 
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seals, and, above all, the universal cliattering, 
overpowered tlie music. It was quite ludicrous 
to see siijgerB witJi open moutlia uttering silent 
screams, and tlie furious scraping of 100 fiddle- 
eticks over sonorous chords producing no audible 
sounds. Disappointed in our expectations oC 
bearing Italian music, and finding our attention to 
wbat was passing On the stage altogether fruitless, 
we turned to the spectators, and observed that the 
boxes, .which are hltie rooms very neatly fitted up, 
had by degrees filled with company ; and the 
lights in some of them (for there were none in the 
house, except the row of lamps on the stage) 
enabled ua to see the people receiving company, 
taking refreshments, gesticulating in earnest con- 
versation, and laughing. In those boxes where 
there were no lignts, the company remained in* 
visible, and a sort of chiaroscuro pervaded the fore 
part of the house, which we found best adapted for 
seeing what was passing on the stage without 
being seen. But when tlie ballet began, tha 
general hubbub at once ceased, and heads sud- 
denly popped out, cards and couversation beins 
auspended to look at the dancing. AlthougE 
much inferior to that of Paris or London, it 
evidently possessed attractions superior to those of 
music, wluch was no sooner resumed after the ballet, 
than the noise began again as before. At half, 
after eleven, having sat there several hours, we 
went away heartily tired of tliia dumb show of aa 
opera, which was to last till one or two o'clock in 
the morning." 



Tlie Scttla, Lctdy Morgan tells ub, in language 
not ap})atontly intended for utire, ' is tbe eveiing 
home of &)niost all rEiiiks ; the recreation of the 
tradesman, the exchan^ of the nierchanl, tbt 
cluMt of tho critic, and the rendetvous of the 
poUdcian : for tiiorc alone, amid tlie opunost pub- 
licity, can privacy fiuil an asylum a^^ainst the 
intruaians of espionage. The hux ia sacred ; none 
con intntde there but tho intimate friendaefUiG 
lady, or her husband ; and tlio niunarouH am de 
torbetta call for no attention even from niuaical 
enthusiasm, while, with their accompanimealc 
tliey drown tite whispered coiivenation, whaHver 
in;ty be it» tendency.' This repreBentslion aulfl- 
cinitly indicates the state of society !n ihui Cil^- 
pine Paris. 

Tiiere is, however, anotiier theatre which aeaAf 
disputes popularity with the SceUa. Tlus is tba 
Giralomo deila Crena, ' so called froni lite lunne 
6f the principal puppet, who is a very powerful 
rival of the veteran I'olicinello. Whatever piece 
is represented on tliis stage, Giralomo is aJwayt 
the principai actor. His distinctive character '*t 
that lie speiLks Piedmuntese, and makes stupid 
mistakes to jilease the inhabitants of Milan, and to 
feed their municipal prejudices at^ainst tlieir n(j|ta^ 
hours ; exactly as the Milanese Menichino iwi^^^l 

two mnotlui, prevkilB ut Milui, and ia endured, A^^| 
Morgui Bays, diicay on uccuuot of the s[ilenilout anfliV 
tunst of ttui bullet.' Tlicse oro ' siipetior tu every tiling of 
tliK SAine kind in Europe.' Tliti old uobllity ' cuosiiUi thia 
iucrt!iLsiDg piuisian Ibr the ballvt OS B lieceny ut therevolutiBti.' 
Jt mi^t ftlmuat. itumi^ ^.IfUiK't maasM , tft.'flw JB ""' 
liaua uf Italy. 




for the amuBement of the rest of the North of Itaty> 
and as honest Pat is travestied on the London 
Biage, to flutter tlie cockney prejudices of John 
Bull, The pcopla of fashion in Milan go once in 
the season to Giralonio, as, at Paris, the same 
class go to the Ambigu and the Gaiete ; but the 
people find Giralomo good fLin every iiic;ht in the 
year, and rarely desert him ; though the Piazui 
del Duomu nightly exliibits puppet-snows, and the 
steps of the cathedral are crowded with an au- 
dience who have not the means of paying for a 
box at Giralamo's little theatre.'* 

There are two or three smaller theatres, at Boni« 
of which itinerant companies perform morning 
and evet\ing ; the CaaoMana, in shape resembhnr 
La Scala, hut less spacious ; the Teatro Re ; and 
the Carcano. On one side of the Foro-Bonaparte, 
or, as it is now called, Place du C/iSleau, is tlte 
modern antique amphitheatre, erected by order of 
the French Emperor, hut never finislied, although 
navmacki/e were represented there on ' an ocean 
four feet deep.' ' The walls of this counterfeit of 
a Roman work,' Mr. Simond says, ' are scarcely 
25 feet high, and tlieir thin facing of stone, al- 
ready giving way, shews tlic ruhbish underneath. 
The apparently huge blocks of granite tottering 
under your feet, are only thin slabs. But the 
palace annexed to this circus is adorned with 
real columns of red granite of great size, and each 

• Morijan'a Ital), Tol ! pp 171—5. ' The Girnlnmo v 
poniiilered as the best llieHtre of jnippels or maiionetB ih 
Italy. Tlie precision ajid vivaciiy in the inotions of A* 
ador<i, ptoduw a complete illusiou — Malte Bmai^a^.,-"^ 
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THttde of a ami^le block. It is in evuij nfrfjieWati 
Ijcautiful M the rest is paltrj- and coiiteni]i<ible. 
Tlic Tiftii Bonaparte is nlso a beautiful palace, 
built 30 years ago by Marshtvl Connt B«]gioioBo, 
Riven by the municipality of Milan to Gunoral 
Bonaparte, ond aflerwnnla tuwipied as the resi- 
lience of Prince Eugene.'* The Foro- Bonaparte, 
above-mentioned, is an immense eaplnnade planted 
with trees, terminated by the su|terb triumph:)! 
arcli leading to the Simplon road, whiefl this Tra- 
veller characteriBes as one of the finest specimens 
of modern architecture : * several of the eight boa- 
reliefs'on the basement are extremely bcaiitiful.' 
Tlie CorKO delta Porta Orientaie is rendered • par- 
ticuiaily striking' by several new palaces ru'aed 
upon the site of demolished convents and churcliee; 
and on tl ■ left of this cotk) is the public gnrdeO, 
which was but just finished at the Restoration, from 
which a flight of steps leads to a public walk of 
considerable extent upon the rampnrts. Just be- 
yond the eastern gate is the Lazaretto. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, Duke 
Ludovico Sforza, sumained II Moto, a prince not 
renowned for Itis humanity, founded an asylum for 
those infected with the plnfrue. The patients were 
accommodated apart from eath otlier, in a low but 
very extensive range of buildings surrounding. a 
square court, 1200 feet each way, and Inclosed 
within high walls.t The Spedale Grande, lho«^ 
almost twice as large as tlie new Bedlam in ^ 
George's Fields, has notlung in its architecture ta 
recomme'culL Sv, bu.t a^i^ar^ to be under excellsat 
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refrulationa. Every applicant is received, what- 
civei be his country, liis religion, or his disorder; 
and tliere ia a inaj^niTicent diapensary, where me- 
dicineB are delivered to the poor gratis, on the 
apecification of any pliysician, or are soW to thoao 
who can pay for them.* 

We have now enumerated, we believe, nearly 
aU the ' sights' of Milan ; of wliich city, hither- 
to, no Englisli traveller has taken tlie trouble' 
to give anything approaching to a fair or complete 
description. In 1820, the workshop of Signer 
RaEFaelli ; the mineralogical collection of Mon- 
sieur Breislac ; tlie apartments of S. Morosi, the 
royal mechanician, at the Hotel de Monnaie ; the 
Egyptian school established for the subjects of the 
Pasha ; the Lancastrian scliool established by . 
Count Confalonieri ; were also among tbft objects 
that claimed ihe traveLer's attention. t It would 
be unpardonable, moreover, Lady Morgan says, 

■ WuoJa, vdL L p. 220. This hospital, fouaded by Duba 
Fiands in the miildle of the fifleiiath centuiy, bu beso 
enlarged in couteqiwnce oFthe bttqueat of b Dr. Macchi, who^ 
is mid tu hnvu Uv«l in penury, ia aider la ba able to lenvf , 
3,0U0,U0O of liviea lo this iostitutiau. An inlmbitant of tin 
niune of aannamri, who died in law, bnquealhEa 4,000,000*. 
of litres (about i20,000;.) lo this saina hospiW. 

f Amouf^ the curiositius ought peihaps to have been vain 
nieratcd, u, jiilliir neat the church of HI. Ambrose, callwlthB 
i^ai af la&my, to which, b recout baveller tvlli u^ 
' muityra weru chtdaod and stoned ti death.' Its real itoij 
is lutd in <k Latin iosciiptlun cojoed and IraasUted bf { 
Addiaon. Itoccupiea Ihe site of aharher'sshop, — oneJoha i 
James Moid, vrho, during a, raging pto^^e, cauniired vith i 
llie commissary of heidth to poison his fullow ciliKeui, aud ' ' 
ivas, with hia accoiriDliL-e, broken oil the tibeiA, usJi^jOosft* 
wise tortureil to lietOijia 1630. 
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to paBB over in ajlence the eolleclion of ptntMan 
vases in the Cusa Porro, which all Btrangers Tidt, 
and which contains some of the most bcauoful 
Bpeciinens of those heauliful antiquiliea. To the 
MilRnese, an object of far greater curiosity and 
ndmiration, is the gaa apparatus which Count 
Porro, in conjunction with Count Confaloiueri, 
has introduced into Italy, and wjtli wliicli hii 
whole house is splendidly illmntnatcd. A Cor- 
' I and Hume other specimens of the fine arts, 
nder the Casa LHla an ohject of attention ; 

a very curious collection of gems adorns the 

mmision of the Marckest MalcMpina. Etitv 
ivhere in Milan, says this Traveller, ' we found 
traces of the ardent but rational patriotism with 
which a little band of nobles are unceasingly 
occupied in bettering at once the moral and {ne 
physical asjiect of their country.'" 

Tlie neighbourhood ofMilanabauadayitli villas; 
but few of these bear any resemblance to Ae seals 
of the English nobility, being mere plac^ of tepi- 
porary retreat or cai^ual recreation. ' "the yu^aSfJ 
go regularly, at St. Martin's Eve in Novembei, to 
settle with Uieir tenants, and frequently stay till 
Christmas. Their other visits to the country ore 
few and distant ; and their villeggiaturat t^at trat 
for a few days.' When tlia proprietors of these 
viilaa give afSle champSlre, tliey generally istum 
to town with their guests, to finish the evening, u 
usual, at tfie Opera. Whoever wishes to conliast 
the ancient with the modern style of villa, ijtiy 
Morgan says, should visit the Smmonetta, mcB- 

• Morgan's Italy, vol.i, pp. 210— S14. 
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tloned by Addison,* and described in all guide- 
boolts for its echo, but which is much more 
interesting as a sjiccimon of tlic taate of fomici 
generations. 

Altogether, Milan, though much less striking in 
its appearance than the showy little capital oi i 
Piedmont, or the picturesque city of Genoa, is not 
gnly much larger and more conGiderabk, but ricJit!! 
in objects of varied interest, claiming the notice of | 
the antiquary, the architect, the artist, or the 
gieneral obBerver. Of the six or seven score thou- 
sandt which compose its teeming population, Vl6 
have a very imperfect and inadequate account 
Thar phvBical appearance, to wliatevcr cause attrl- 
tuiable, 19 said to be very inferior to tliat of the in- 
habitants of Southern Italy. Not only is tlie stature 
of the inliabilants diminutive ; but tbc number of 

* ' Ac two itaileii iliiitance fVom Milan, there staiids ■ 
building; that woold bavo been n mViter-piHe in lU kind, 
hud the orchtlect ileait^neil it for an artificial echo. We 
dischugeil a, pistol, nnil heA the emind cehinicd tijiun us 
above fifly-aix times, Ihmigh the air was foggy. The first 
repealing fiilluw one anulher veiy Ihfek, but nni heard more 
distinctlyinpnipoitiDnasthBydecay. Theio biu two puTBllul 
walls, whkli beat the suund baDk on each other, till the un- 
dulatioa is quite woni out, Uke the several rcveibero- 
tiuna uf the sumc Sma^u fiom tvro oi^iOKile 1oo1ciaf;-glasBe9. 
Fattier Kirclirr has taken notice uf tliia particular echo, 
u> Faihitr Barlolin hsD nines dam in his ingeoicnw diacourM 
on mmds.' — Addison's BDmu-lu, p. 36. 

f ' eleven gate* lead to diflerent [^rtii of the country ; 
ondtheleu^hof Milan, between the western and tho Ticiuu 
gStCB, may benhoutSUUO yuds. The number oT houses is 
Sot tew than 4800 ; and the population amounls tn UU,(lua 
iuhabitants.' — iUoItu Bnm, vul. vii. p. GI8. Accutdinig to 
tli« table given at j>. 7S5 o[ ttw »ame ^livaoeiWsCT-K,*!* 
ceasuM of 1826 stated tho iuluibUftaVB al oii'j \1.^^T - 



deformed perBOUB of bolli Bexes, Mr. ,1 
rRmarks. which one raeets in the streets, is paiSw- 
Inrly painful to the feelings. Bml nursing, mi 
the practice of swatliing llie infants, as well aitjie 
want of due nourishment in the case of ciilJieB 
put out to nurae in the country, are assigaed i» 
the probahle causes of tliis iniperfect or dutoitd 
development of liie human frame,'* 

Mr. Galiffe, on the other hand, speaking of these 
same Milanese, tells us, tliat ' there is no nation 
so like the English as the Lomhards, Their fcft- 
turea have that general uniformity of styje which 
characterizes a peculiar race of men. The nose 
is straight; the under-lip retired, or smaller than 
the upper one; the complexion, iair; the eyes 
and eyehrowB, strongly marked and exprss«iya; 
the forehead, high and noble, and divided exttctly 
in the middle, by a vein which becomes distended 
and visible on every strong emotion ; the hair, of 
a light brown : the general expressioo of the 
countenance, gentle, mild, and open. Therc are. 
however, few very handsome women.* In tki* 
East respect, tlie inhabitants of Milan are repre- 
sented as being strikingly distinguished from those 
of Brescia. ' It is impossible,' we are told, ' tq 
imagine a more beautiful race than tbu popuWon. 
of tliat city and its neighbourhood. BaOaers 
moat Buhlime conceptions of ideal beauty fall short 
of the living specimens which engaged our admi- 
ration in Brescia, and on the road to Vcruno. 1 
am persuaded, that I saw a greater number of 
Jiandsome women in tliat space, tlian I had seen 



• Penninytoii, vol. 




in all Europe bcBiiJes; and many of them vieta- 
Tnore exfjuiaitely beautiful than any individuals I 
had ever met with. What peculiarly ciiariicterizei 
their style of beauty, is, the commanding noble.- 
nesa of their countenaiiRes, mingled with a, de- 
grec of mildness and candour.'" 

' I have travelled a great deal,' Bays tlie same. 
Traveller, ' and have not merely visited, hut havft. 
resided in many countrieg, but nowhere have 
I met with a more amiable people than tha 
Milanese. Tliey have ail that vivacity of imagi- 
nation, all that liveliness in their exterior appear* 
ance, which one expects to find in Italians, with- 
out the least mixture of that low cunning witk, 
which the Italian nation is so universally r&» 
proacfaed. The character of the Milanese is frank 
and open ; tlipy are more cordial than complaisant j 
and their civility is blunt and hearty, yet graceful. 't 

Very opposite is the representation given by, 
Mr. Rose, of their physical and intellectual cha^. 
racterislics. ' As, in tLe Milanese, man is often, 
cut short of his fair proportions, so, 1 sliouid say^ 
he ii behind all the other Italians in menlali 
qualifica^ons, being ordinarily heavy and alow, 
of understanding.' Yet it is admitted, that thero. 
have been at least some brilliant exceptions. On»; 
ia instanced by this Writer, in Parini, a lyrio) 
and satirical poet of deserved popularity, bom ioi 
the neighbourhood of this city, which was long h\i- 
residence, and now contains his oslies.^ Cardaa^ 

• Gallf&, »ol. i. pp. 72, 83. + a. tdI. i. p. 47. - 

I Letters from the North of Halj, vol. ii. p. 202. Ad iad 

tcnntiog critique on the poetry of Fanui occupiea tbe fiftp 

faurth Letter. 




piofeuonhif of political cconom; 
vereity, tiutitutcd Dy tlio Empress 
TTic learned "Krabosclii, who naa p 
course on tlie literary liistory of M 
self a native of tlie State, if not uf I 
Milan was better known, bowevi 
time, fur itH manufactures and tlie 
inhabitants, than for its learned I 
gluol milliners were tlie tradesmei 
fay doggers, ouches, girdles, and 
Milan. The city ones as much to I 
of its obscure but public-spirited ci 
domestic tyrants, thcVisconti and t 
iu more than to its Spanish or Au 
Tbe iiunily of Borromeo, who did s 
capital of Lombardy, were of Tusc 
like all the principal families in ' 
said to have been manufacture! 
worm, which is extensively cultiva 



piiliHc amusements, moderate carriage -hire, 
well-regulated police, and polite society. The 
drawbacks arc, the heats of summer, the fogs of 
the fall, and the trouble to which visiters 
posed, in being obliged perpetually to rei 
permission of ike police to remain in this part of 
his Austrian Majesty's dominions. 

Into the grievances of the Milanese, it is not 
within our province to enter. They were not con- 
tented under their French masters : Uiey are still leas 
satisfied with their German ones. Yet, they are ^^ 
not quite Italians, either in language or in charac- ^M 
ter. The Milanese idiom and pronunciation* are ^H 
very difl'erent from the dialects of Southern Italy, ^M 
and the higher classes speak better French. In ^ 
short, the Milanese are Lombards. When another 
Roman sovereign shall fix his capital at Milan, 
then Lombardy may be called Italy ; at present, 
it is but a Cisalpine Gaul, — a province of the 
Austrian empire. 

* ' The Milanesa dialect is not much more like wliai wa 
coll Italian, tliim auy ulhei Europuim lnnguiLgs. It coataini 
a straii]*e iiiixturu of se^'cral languagvE, ia which Jtalian 
of domiit predominates ; but the pTonunciation is w) peculiar 
DS lo make it quite another language. The « is pronouneed 
ai it b in FcGuch ; umi there aie noms wotds (such as arar, 
heart) which ue both wiilteu aud prouounced exactly thu 
same in hoth lan^ia^ea. The Milane^^ have hkewtse the 
Kama nasal sounils as the French. Seseral ot the terini- 
naticmg are SjuLnish. The whole cumpuuuJ forms t harsher 
laneusfie than ojiy I know, except the Gennali.'— *lajjfie'i 
Italy, ¥oL I p. 77. 
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